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To the Cymmrodarion Society, in London. 



GENTLEMEN, 

A descendant of the old Silurians pre* 
sents hiniself before you with becoming deference^ 
and very respectfully dedicates his translation of 
the Welsh Laws to your patronage. 

You^ Gentlemen^ have set a noble example of 
patriotism and of true greatness. The efforts you 
are making to recover the precious, literary pro- 
ductions of our beloved country from decay and 
oblivion, demand the thanks of every Welshman. 
I hope that the praise-worthy example you have 
exhibited, will rouse the dormant spirit of the 
great and the affluent in the Principality, and in- 
duce them so to co-operate with you, that the 
Genius of Cambria may awake from the slumber 
of ages, shake off that darkness and false taste 
which Gothic barbarity and tyranny imposed 
upon her, and re-assume her ancient and splendid 

greatness. 

I am. 

Gentlemen, 

With all due respect. 
Your obedient, humble Servant, 
William Probbrt. 



PREFACE 

TO 

DYVNVVAL MO£LMUD'S TRIADS. 

The foHawhi^ triads are traodated from Ibe copy 
which 18 prioted in the third volume of the Archaiology 
of Wales. The editors procured the copy from the 
library, of Tre'r Bryn, near Cowbridge, Glamorganshire. 
It had been transcribed from the old MSS. of Sir 
Edtrard Mansel of "^Margam, by an excellent eridc^. 
Thomas ab Ivan, in the year 1685. For at the end of 
the second series of these triads, is the following notice 
by the transcriber : ^* I Thomas ab Iran of Trer Bryn; 
in* Glamorganshire, transcribed th^80 triads from the 
ancient MSS. of Sir Edward Mansel of Mai^^am, in 
the year of our Lord Christ, 16^.'' Respecting the 
antiquity of Sir Edward Mansel's MSS. I know nothing. 

These triads are remarkably curious and interesting. 
They throw great light upon the manners and customs 
of the old Britons, and, in many cases, breathe a 
spirit of freedbm that would not disgrace the poHsh of 
the nineteenth century. As such, I flatter myself, that 
they will be perused with considerable Interest by all 
lovers of antiquarian research, as well as by those, who 
feel interested in the history and greatness of the 
ancient Britons. 

These triads also merit attention on account of their 
rniHquiiy. They were formed by Dyvnwal MoeImud,who 
flourished about 400 years before the Christian lera, and 
consequently are upwards of two thousand years old. 
This declaration may startle the reader and produce a 



feeling of eeeptieiflin, but he Bhould pause before h(^. 
decide, and attentively weigh the following evidence* 
L There is nothing either Unposdble or improbable in 
this statement. Works of genius and of legislation 
have survived, among the Greeks, for a longer period 
than these triads have any pretenstons to, and that 
amidst wars, revolutiomi aad changes, such as were 
nsver known in Britain during the most tronUesoma 
Hmei ; and what ene nation can effect^ as It regards the 
IMreservation of ita literature, may be accomplished byr 
another. 2. These Uriada have ever been attributed t# 
]>yvuwal Moe|mu4 9ot oiUy by individnals capable of 
jfudging of their genuineness and antiquity, but by the 
whole nation generally. 3. Thn facts, oustoma aad 
aianaers, allnded to in these triads prove their antiquit|k 
They bear no allnslona to modern mannen^ bat refav 
aolely to ages that have past away, and describe aia 
incipient atate of society, snch aa might have bemi 
axpeetcd at a period so remote. 4. The Christiaii 
religion was pretty generally diffused in Wales in th* 
first centuryy but there is no allusion made to it in these 
Iriadny thoivb ^^ Bardic system of religion iafreqaenliy 
a^entioned. This shows that they were in existeno^ 
antecedent to th^ Christian sera. Nor is it to be wondered 
at that these singular relics of antiquity should have 
aurvived the wrecks of ages^ because the old Bards 
were ever accustomed to commit the records of tbeip 
oountry to memory, to teach them to others^ to hold 
them sacred and inviolate, and to preserve them aa 
the gnardiana of theiur liberty, honour and happiness. 
When the bardie aystem soflfered by the barbaric cruelty 
Cff invader^i they were committed to writing^ and ard 
sMU to be fQWd in the libraries of the cmiaiiaiB the 
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A^n^quiffty, imi In m iTtlsK iMMtfl Ubiki^, ib 

' To ^y tliat these triads are all as pure as whisii they 
tfiltn^ Item tlh^ ttpi of the leglttlktor, troiild hfe to assert 
Ittdre tbafi ebUM be proted. I hate detected birb glariii^ 
ttterpolatloii9,attdif I am not mistlikeD,! llav^dlscoTei^d 
df ftir others, tftottgh of tnfaier tnportatiee ; Irat ft 
#buld hare stv«llM the voitifiie too ttiMh to pbfalt them 
frnt, and to assign jprt^er reasoM for beliettn; theM tit 
be spurious. 

The nid^r aftdent 0f the C&tbbmd bar A taiight in 
f^rse, and preservted the recordB of transalcltdns tbroughi 
iht medhiin of rhyme* und measure. iPh^ir verses 
insisted of stineas of three Ililes, balKd, ^ngiyn 
MRlfUr^ or the Warrior's Triplet, eaeh eontaining ieren 
IrjrIlaUes. The fbllowing statito eotnposed 6y a poet 
tihd a prihee in the beginning of the sllth centiiry, will 
MtVt as a specimen :-^ 

Tr ygtBrfWi, ft*r Awn Arvk, 
£lwch UUf » JlwjbfT <paw ! 

Thig buttcew liere, nod that o«e ttuft^ 
More congenial ropnd tbem would have been 
'rbe clamtinr t^tin ftnby, anA thb pa(dis WiiieIo%{ 

iThis shows the origin 6f triads r tor when laws were 
to be enacted and historic facts preserved^ tbey wei^ 
thrown into the tHadic form, iliis was done to aid the 
memory in recitation, because in those times writing 

• T&gf Hbidto Mdiinetk U (b ^Mi^. I "kikik iM» MM iMWMicsin 
Jtogtiah lb which both nilM«)d«pttop]e9 w^ ij^^ras.. n^ruli!^ for t^ 
fender of nonos in Latin are generally ia rente ; -iMid who is there that hfW 
«[*leatn^thfe verae^'^ThlHy days hath Septenfb^r, April, Juhe, &c.?^ 



<iras but ntde practised, pud, as far as Ibe peait&i>4lic» 
of the bardic system were concerDed, it was a^soltfldy 
forbidden. 

These triads place the character cf the barda io s 
pew and pleasing light. They also dispel the caltii^ay 
which Caesar aqd his admirers heaped upon the inbat 
bitaots geqeraUy, and prove them tp be enligbteBed, 
▼irtuoas and hpmane. . It was naturid for Csesar to libel 
H people who bravely bearded hiiain the field and wh^ 
ped him from their shores. 

They are, farther, particularly valuable on aecjoont 
of the light they throw upon that often agitated question, 
the origin of tri.al by jury. They induce u^ to conclude 
that the Saxons did not bring this inestimable privilege 
with thpm from the e^tepsiye forests of Germany, but 
derived it from the eternal blue hills of Cambria. The 
facts are simply these: The Saxons can produce np 
proofs of the existence of a jury.aipong them before the 
time of Alfred the Great ^ the bosom friend and 
coqnseller of Alfred, was Aser Meneveusis, a Wdbiii 
Bishop ; and the Welsh had at that time a code of laws 
which distinctly specified a jury, mentioned their 
number, and stated their qualiflcaHons. The almple 
question then is, did Alfred frame the trial by jury 
purely froqn the energy of his own mind, or did he obtain 
the idea of |t from Pyvnwars triads, through the 
medium pf his fnencj) tl^e Welshman? Others mav 
view the subject differently, bu^ to my mind t)ie evid^ppe 
U decisive in favour of the Welsh. 

The triads make frequent allusions to pedigrees, and 
to the various relations of consanguinity. These the 
Welsh are still fpnci of, and are laughed at by t);e 
English for, what the latter consider, their Colly. The 
truth is, pedigrees were necessary under the oonven- 



timidlejyMem, as a laaa could nekbex be free oor enjoy 
b^pfUnttUHiy^ ^uU8^ he could trace his pedigree up 
to the jninth of his ancestors. It was^ therefore, his 
jtitle d^ed, and the bulwark of his liberty and privileges 
as a free born Cambrian. Besides, proof of collateral 
Folatioiiship was required in the ninth degree to deter- 
mine the family of a person, because the whole family 
was liable to be fined for the crimes of its members, 
and each was rated according to approximation of 
kindred. Hence the Welsh still repeat their pedigrees 
with enthusiasm, though the .cause has long since died 
away. Perhaps the following scale will not be deemed 
uninteresting. 

SCALE OP LINEAL KINDRED. 

Descending Kindred. 

S. Gorhengauf, gorhengawet. 



7« Hetigqvog 

S» CaWf 
4. Cferwyr. 

.3. /Tyr, 

2. Ma5, 

1. Tad, 

1. Tad, 



I 



hengawet. 
gorchawM. 



cawet^ 



I 
I 



gonpytcs* 

xoyres, 

merch* 



mam. 



I 



tnctm* 



2J Thdeuj ' main gu, 

I 
3. Hendad, Aenvani. 

I 

4- Gorhciidad, gorhentxtm, 

\ 

5. laid, nam. 

' . • f 

6. Hendaui, hennain* 

I 

7* (nfrhmdaidy gorhermain. 



Son, daughter in the 7th degree. 
Son, daughter in the 6th degree. 
Soi\, daughter in the 5th degree. 
Son, daughter in the 4th degree. 
Son, daughter in the 3rd degree. 
Grandson, grand daughter. 
Son, daughter. 
Father, mother. 

^cending Kindred. 

fMer, mother. 

CSmndfiither, gmndmother. 

Father, mother in the third degree. 

Father, mother in tlie 4th degree. 

Father, mother in the 5th degree. 

Father, mother in the 6th degree. 

Father, mother in the 7th degree. 



Cottbimtt Kindred DnibefMng. 



3. CeJier, c^mAer. 
S, Cyv^rder* 
4* Ytgkoietu 

$* Qwrthm$gi$fimi 

I 
d* Gmwit. 

8. GwrtAemi. 



Brother, sister. 

Male cousin, fenoale oousm^ 

Second cousin* 

Ttdrdoousin. 

Fonrth couiiB. 

FUtli PBtttiA. 

tibcthootuin. 

Seventh cousin* 

Eighth cousin* 
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Collateral Kindred. 



1. JBuyi^, 
S. Nai, 
3. Cjjfvnai, 



6. Csr 

7. GW/A 



fMdtyh, 
niU. 
cjfvmth 



4. <y cre^pwai, garckjfmith. 

5. C/iMf. 






8. Car waed 



Uncle, aunt. 
Kephew, niece. 

Nephew, niece in the 2nd degree. 
Nephew, niece in the drd degree. 
Collateral relative in the 4th degree 
Collateral relative in the 5th degree. 
Collateral relative in the 6th degree* 
Colhiteral rehttive in the 7th degree.^ 



Most of the triads illastrate each other ; hence I 
have added but few explanatory notes, and those that 
are given, are designed for the mere English reader. 

After this part of mj trork was ready for the presi, 
I was informed that the triads had been translated by 
the late Rev. Peter Roberts, and that his translation 
was just published by the Cymmrodorian Society in 
London. I have since compared that translation with 
mine, but it would not become me to make any 



* Vide Owen's Die in voc. Tns. 



obtenrations upm tlie r w peettfe merite of each. 1% 
may, however, be proper to observe that Mr. Robeirts 
odIjt translated the second series of Dyvnwal Moelmud'a 
triads, mine includes both ; and as my work will also 
"embrace the laws of Howel the Good, with various 
other topics of value, its publication cannot be decently 
construed as an aet of opposition to the Cymmrodorian 
Society. 
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HfiRE ARE THE t - 

TRIADS OF DYVNWAL MOELMUD, 

Called Trkuh of progremoru, and TVtadt qf Dray progressiant. 

* 

1. There are three skilful progressions : bardism^ 
iDetallarf^y, and the science of the harp. Or as thus, 
there are three social progressive persons, according to 
the privilege of the customs of the tribe of the Cambrians : 
the bard, the metallurgist, and the harper. 

2. There are three things that make a progressive 
home : tribe, privilege, and war. 

3. There are three causes of making a full homes 
sameness of language, land to be ploughed in eoncert, 
and a mutual arming for the combat. 

4. There are three causes of welcome progression : 
co-proximation, alliance by marriage, and defence, 
both for protection and mutual protection. 

5. There are three progressions for mutual support : 
fortifying a town, collecting acorns, aiid ploughing land 
in concert, because every one must assist in carrying 
them into effect. 

6. There are three trumpet progressions :. collecting 
the country by its parents and the chiefs of the tribes, 
the horn of harvest, and the born of battle and of war^ 
on account of the depredations of a bordering kingdom 
and of sti'angers. 

7. There are three progressions for mutual arming : 
on account of strangers and the depredations of a 







borderiag Uagiloni, ^n aoeoimt of thOM who 

botb prfidlege and law, and on aoOMint of fteree wil4 

leasts. 

8. There are three prog^ressloBH that reqahre asda* 
teoce : bai*d8 in their cireidt of mfnsirelsy, a revarso 
from war, and foreigners under the protectf on of the 
tribe of the Cambrians. 

9. There ai^ three cansei of recnrriog' ptogressioas s 
langoagey priVUege, and tribe. Or, in another manner^ 
afflnllf y land to be ploughed in concert, and sameaesa 
of language, beeanse banishment cannot be elbeted free 
from injury, unless by one of these three. • 
-10. There ai*e three molesting progresslods s the 
remoiral of a dray vrithout privilege or permission ^ the 
Inroad of an army of strangers without notice or 
oontract ; and a decision without country or judge, or 
wMhoiit eoiln try and the chiefs of parents. 

^11. There are three progressiods of distinction: a 
primitive tribe in the convention of the country and 
parents i a judge and his retinue going to administer 
justice and law ; and a prince and his army marching 
to war in a bordering kingdom. The distinction rests 
with parents' and the ehiefr of the tribes, or with 
the most eminent men of the tribe and the advocates. . 

I3« lliere are three progressions, that wherever they 
go, they are entitled to their support and maintenance: 
those who have the privilege of distinction ; those who 
have the privilege of bards ; and those who have the 
privilege of orphans. - ^ * 

19. There are three happy progressions : bards 
announcing peace, a meeting in harvest titae, and a 
nuurriage. 



laws, and administering justice to the neighl^Mirii^ 
e«fmittj'f'bmfi9^0MfAjmg «lie w^noew ^^sMre ihey ip$et 
in 'eim?eniiM<^' «iid 4be^ matippd ^ref t|i|g» ' of a : «i»b^ 
ttalt; aieeto ior 'i«lj|^ifts adoration upoa^ 4he sritimg 
festivals. 

16; SiheFe •aretliree causes^f pupgressioa lerliffeo 
p w i s t ance^ 'the jaroad o{ wk en^emy Gpom- m, boi4e«iiif 
Maedon ; <lhe ei*y^ ^nt bora of hase deeds a#d seepet 
amfrder; and a-towa oo^roi and evei^ peiwMi.«im| 
assist in such eaeee. 

16. There are three horns for mutiial pmgvesilfot 
Ae horn 'Of harvest, the <horn of i|^nteiition% •and'tb^ 
iiora ibr relii^os^aMtion. . ^ 

• 17- Tliere ^are thvee oaoses for tomultaoas- iwftfatj 
sion : the horn of the ooantry j ahqia from ^^ atasMHi 
oouotr; effeotiag a landing^ and the ao»«Kl»n» of 
An anbaasador of tbeoountry- and paroata' *AMi « 
elvange'eouatrir. 

18. Tb^woretlireeoausefof prngres^PQ '^r* Tlnttc 
ftlon : 'land hroi|gh.t into •ooltivatioaj fiartal g«il6ib *^Bd 
tli« baroiag of fowBti.; and 'aoYpersoa maet ohs^met 
tach'Mltttatioa. 

19. Here -are three oauses for 4h^ 'good ifliheB of 
theoooatry: the bora of . manii^ ashout ia*the epwi^ 
and the stlence of reUgioua adoration* 

20. ThrrrnriTthnrruinrTiliTnnir naiiins fif jiiiigwiiMihai 
the chase, corn-inroad, and an iroa mine^^ for4t Ja.«at 
tfeeeiBary 4o weloMie those who aiake an 'imoaifyt 
them. Or, in another maaner^ it 4s -aot Mmmmt^im 
welcome their inroad. 
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1MI«M) ««gafciNidfl^ n4 * ittaiM^r ; BmA* aft iriM hquft 

«' A 'VII«r#ftM«bfM4eatne*fMi dtf progPMrioM^ «1» 
llMrMd'«f^8tMigci»iinlii¥iiM> ilM dipmd«t%M»4|| «^ 
iMUdOTfaigr kinediiii, nA a paA of wolvitt^ 

38. Itiere are tlM6 privUifftA pf08ieiiiMa& tha 
irirote ef the kioj^, or of parents in their distmta} the 
Ai^lllkigof 4he bavde hi the eO^int coaireoliaa ^ aad 
tte meetfaf' of virtaoov chafaeleft fior rel^M 
adoMtfeii.^ SoaM enpfei nU^ tbo' aieMag o£>fha 
jiad i e aturo ^ themeetfae^thf bardaaiAiiUDalnto» aaA 
ar ttfMffiig^ fcp MMgioae adeMlaa. 
> t4^ There are three piMlege4 pfogfawaa iiiit% 
gaaranfeetf bf the henoor of^ the trite ef theCaiafcaiaaai 
Mi'no pelMa amil pfeBittie t# hiader them : the idal 
4it «» uirfbaaMidor from a henleiiag Uagdooi:! tho vWt 
^«f faaiAl ie^m^ thobovdering kfaigiom io the ooBfuationj 
• eeati fc ng^ to^lhe pii»a^;e aad hMtitate of tfae-baadsof 
the Isle of Britain; and the Tklt of fbveigaere hathe 
jpiihee.ita^ p ir eMeito n of fied aadMs traafaiHty. . 
^ aSs There'toe thMe^ MnmM eaaees of profresove 
taMM : lei^ eiaolapMa^ aadthe fiear <^ pani|bii|eat 
mnd^dbhonaar* 

' 96* There are three' eaoMa of progr iwlfiw fo'^ haniabf 

taent: altat: daidy aad ieerel BMrder; traaiAerjL to 

the Bovereignityv irtiieh Is treaehery to the oeuatry aad 

^the arthe^} aad- the teioe deprtdationa of l(hien«- 

"Brtty penon of wbateyer station or age that bears the 

-paUte^honi'Somide^ must hasten tapersneAa. exiles, 

and maintain the elampur by setting oo the dogs^ vntil 

they ace driven apoa the sea; aad ewa th«% 4^^ 

ttuBt renew the pursuit unto the sixtieth time, until 

the vagabonds are out of sight. 
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'9|rf. There. #N liiroe* ee ip wlie f y jiB^rwlMU ilte» 

require tbe nrntoal vd «f erery. ff^ hwtM UmMfMNr 
pnetor: a meetioff Ui. tt|e eoafeoUMw of |iiei{QO«p|iTi 
and ike tribe; the iun$A of wer ,AmQ .a-ilNMtf^ctoK 
kiDgdom ; and the iarpad of ;ihe n»aa. viih hm thettwtil 
car. The perma.wUb the ehatttred.«er:ie one wiieillMI 
1)he priy&jiettf reipoiriiig hto.oar^'flr. hU h#oUl5rlilbi|«ter 
hedesiree*- ';.,:.•:./:'-. ....^>» 

SB. There are three pensone, with the ebatteiwd cmr^^ 
he trhchas-ioo relatioiM; be fribo has no mutMl ehawr 
|D]|^d; aidhtt inhfo liyeehy tbe pmntee^:of.:lheetof 
ofth^tnba. Thai i8» the pereoQ: with the ebi^tior^Amr 
18 one, who has the privilege 4tf rewaviag. hie. oar vbacf; 
he wishes^ or of departiug vith it; to an^ith^ 4VA 
iFithont loss of pritHege and. oitiMmihpp ii| the pJiM^ 
to irbioh he rtmovJM,.so long ae he de^ aot.|pq^i|U»; 
the coitDtrj: 6f aa fmeny.^ot ^Urwg^i for a nMWgV 
ooaAtrgr differs from: the piiniltiyettiH »A».^4fi^t^ 
kingdom has- diil^Mint inegutatifiop :%«IPii a fH^ifi 
behwghv to the primitive iijt)^ : : , , .; i-.:,i 

29. There are three .'progfjMapQm fpr iPtttaa) mSff^ 
the chief of the tribe^ a.iparri4^.ptmon» 4ind.he<tt(]|| ia 

employed by ihe coaatry .apd daettiet-i |uid th^sf^m? 
called the mutual supporters of the ^i^ig^ fy^r ff^ 
cannot be dispensed with ia 4heiOo m i try immL tri^^*^,.^ 

30. There are tbree . naowmd progressioms ^lie 
chief of the tribe and bis r4tiaae ; . b/inds . and: th?fr 
protegees of disciples ; and a judge with tl^e r^taiotrs 



. ^ Dmringliieflinrlyvewfl^woifttf in Briliiiv twtf fie^ lyini CM#>*«& 

faa4 ^i> cftr or dray upon which he placed his little furniture when be reipoved 
from place to place. It was drawn by two oxen. The phrase shatterHi ear 
(earUavedrawg) teems to be un epitbet giT«tt t» a dtftm wiMk bad teea 
PD^ituaMe. T^ liberty .gmted ^ abo^ tbecopipykmytft opn«i4»i^ti9ii 
of the legislator. 
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«Mr libflMf: Md free maaummMe. . 
1 4M • 4rheM jM tbMe >| rw>grc 6a fam tlimt isHunr a: mollis 
Aare'f iirigfate : tho^ivho hiive tbe padtUeg^- ^f ^^ 
flMlioii>;' tiiose #h9 first cuMfiate frerii tand ; and-the 
gentlemen of the chase. Such ptertons iSW elaim a 
mutnal share in citizenship^ wherever they go, on 
acoount of these things. 

9i2. There are thtee causes of necessary progression : 
f^mi^e in the country; earthquakes^ or floods; and 
strangers victoifons. These things break up both 
privilege and citizenship in a country, and deprive the 
tribe of its benefits; and thence, in consequence of 
the change, the tribe must Iiegin to form a new social 
state. 

83. There are three captive progressions : an enemy 
conquered, vagabonds from a neighbouring country, 
and a removal without permission; that is, he who 
removes his dray or his booth without privilege or 
permission. These three kinds of persons are placed in 
the captive progression, and are treated as foreigners 
Hntil the ninth li> descent 

84. There are three wandering progressions; the 
fthepherds of a township taking care of their flocks ; the 
chasing of fierce wild beasts by the public horn ; and 
bards diffusing knowledge in consequence of the neces- 
sity of the country and the tribe. 



These are called the Triads of Dray Progressions ; and 
J>3n^nwal Moelmud king of the Cambrians established 
them, because he proved that they were right and just 
for the country and the tribe, D3rTnwal Moelmud was 
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fibe Ibesl 0f Legidntorv, uA gvre the tasfe pri^hgM mA 
protection both to oitiaemaadforcignevi^ hstttay <nie 
ahould set wiektdly aadl onlMrliilfy. At aiisbseqimt 
period j Howd the €kx>dy king of aH CamhEii^ jeoaHnoMA 
tbem, puttiagtheai ill fraee against fkmewllo.-oppiMA 
Aem and Tiolaled theiit nghts.* 



• The above nole is added in tiie Archaiologpat flteflaitaf tiit tettttto 
•TDyvAwal Moaliiind't Triad*. Iknow. ]i0twhoi«aiti.astfior9 batlwii 
hardly correct in his statement. Howel the Good did not confirm Dymwal 
Mbelmad's laws as they stood orii^naUy^ hut modified them to suit* that d 
i^enilirii iriucbtbtlnth ontory eKhftM* 
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. . HBS£ ARE OXHBR 

i'lHAM OP BVYNWAL MOBLMVD, 

WML ihM TriadM •/the social wiaXe and community ; iheU is, they are th» 
ancient triads of the primUges and insHiutes ^the tribe qfihc CamhrianSf 

^ ^fbM they Uist 0uirprMlege andtheir wnton ^the tfptenhny cmming 
0nd treachery qf^^' 



I. There we thtee tomsAmtismB of Ihe eg&Bl -ntaimm 
fvMlege, poBsesBien^ and law. 

S. Thelfe are three foimdatims tff the law : |ttottetfa% 
^^omeiMon, and henour, as ISu* aa each .-operate to the 
lidvviQtage of the country and the ttibe. 

3. There are three protections and securities of the 
•odal state : protection of life and person, protection 
tf possession and place of residence, and protection of 
aatnral right. 

4/*Fbere are three things which support tlie social 
ntale : 'ttflfectioo, 'fear, and mutaal profit. 

• '5. There ane tttt^se things which strengthen the sodal 
itate: 'eflbctoal seottiHy to ererf man and to his 
f roperty, just oorrection uiicre it is required, and 
asevey blended with justice where it is seen to be 
liettiattilid'ftotti ft justeause. 

4. 13iere«are ^Aree tUngs fthat .destroy the social 
Mate: oraelty in lieu of puniitMnent; mercy freoi 
hHnd -respect and partialify perverting justice ; and 
Mse Judgment, wliere no man, wliether a citieeen or a 
forsigner, * can obtain natural protection* 

7* Tbdre are three pillars of the social atatet 
MYmAgnty, the^FsSce of the counlry, and juAcaturs. 



& There are three thinfd that oqghl to l i o ttiyt* 
each of these three pillars : equity to all, pffiMctlMI 
and defence to all, and weil-ordered regtdatioM forihe 
instractioo, knowledge afad record 4if all the oMmm. 

9. There are three things whli^ strengthen tlie soctat 
state : povrer, protection, and just correction accordin|^ 
to the law of nature. 

10. There are three elements of the law : knowledge^ 
natural right, and conscientious rectitude. 

11. There are three ornaments of the social state t 
ft teamed sehcrfar^ a scientific artist, aiid a just jirdge 

18. There are three qualifications of a judge:' ft 
Icnowledge of the law ^ a knowledge of the oustoms of 
ihe eountry, so that the Iftw may not operate to thett 
injury ; and a knowledge of the tendencies of kifl ttami 
ftfid of ih'eir consequences. / v 

13. There are three things that a judge oi^lit 
constantly to study : natural truth, consoientious mere j^ 
and the energetic dictates of knowledge. . * ' } 

'14. There are three tldngsneb^ssary to a judgeiSoHhM 
he may be able to know and accurately and conseienHoftsljr 
determine every claim and plea that may eome befori^' him : 
to be reflective that he may ascertain the truth witfaia 
himself and dtsoover it by the natural energies of his owA 
mind; tobe inquisitive, that he may discover the truth by 
another person and through another circnmdtance ; atrfl 
to be full of finesse, so that he may ascertain and delect 
any sophistry which may be practised towards the 
person who may have a cause in his court, left; 
however oonsciedtious, such sophistry might ' eoneeal 
or darken the truth, mislead his judgment, and induce 
him to pronounce a fidse sentence ; for the judge ought 
thoroughly to nnderstand the cmae which iMy be 
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fciOHlti bdi>f» bi«i> before lie ma prwMDce a jftst 
Mi MMoiemloas eenleace. 

^ IA.TIi9reareUiree primary obKgations of aoTcreigalyt 
lo malataia a spleadid independent eeUblishment ; to 
aae^h^ tUe difiuiiun of the coantry scieneeey so that 
tbesrmay be matuaUy supported by vote and lawi 
and by the country and the sovereignty ; and. to 
maintain the protection of the patriots and of the tribe 
and of dtizeiisblp^ with the protection due to foreigneia 
who are nnder the protection of citizenship. 

]6<( There are three oppressions of sorereigotyi 
injustice^ which denotes the want of protection to 
patriota and their property ; violence^ such as tiieft^ 
nMirdeTf amboscade^ and powerful tyrannical exacti<HUi 
III oppoidtion to thecountry and the law ; and careless^ 
Bess, soch as a want of consideration respeotiny the 
isrSnoea of the times^ their consequences and demands 
where they operate to the injury of the law ; and these 
evils can only be guarded against by^ the voice of the 
IMMUilry and the sovereignty, which must investigatOi 
examine, correct, inq^ro ve and modify them as existing 
eiroamslanccs may require. . 

. . 17. There are three primary excellendes of 
eovereignty: protection of patriots^ the correction 
* end prevention of evil; and the guarding against 
ignorance in any causey so that a jnst judgment may 
be given* 

. .1&' There are three energies of the law: a. learned 
jndge, a faithful witness, and a conscientious verdict. 

19. There are three strottg corrective puntfihroents : 
Ihe loss of life, the cutting off of a limb, and banishment 
by the cry and pursuit of men and dogs ; and the king 
dudl decide which of these shall -be inflicted. 

C 
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iip. Tbert ate jthiM vays m ivfh|cib c^m^ifin^h^^ 
loss of life may be inflicted : AtmtiMvmf MmgillC» 
apd baniiog; and .tb^ituDg^ lor tfie IprdLpf Ibe .t0lTiS))P7s 
ahajl detehmna jorhkk .of ^beae diaU tie inflieled. 
^ fil.^eveiiFetihree 4>uid8hnieat^b]r diattie$0f takiof 
{usay the ieanre : of .pofl^easioi;, imprisoprnt ati^ *fmA 
loss at prtviitgge; aad jirfiea privUcga h forfeit^, tba 
offisader witk his desaesidaals, are d^g^adedlo Iba 
aondiiioo of foraignera untp ihe aJtiib fii dcsceat*. 

22. There fite lluree. modes of correction bf amefOOf 
m^: taking. away property where the fine is not 
paid; iioppaiLng serviae and hand labour ypiwi t^ 
pKimioal, .until )ie he releftaed by payuig^r the fine.; aB4 
ihe eorreclfton of the coaotry, which daodtea piibHoa» 
UqO) faf- tba ^rjB and cry of ilie ooaotvy ia pfm^ 
ooar^ aaafed^ plaae, fair, ntiarkaft and oi^gaqisaA 
asscaaUy, ot the cpme for which the aorrfictioil tt 
iaflicted ; peitfaer can |lie offender be aayed fn>ni anp 
of ihesa three corractionSi axeept by paying thela^ftd 
luoi^ioeinant. . .., 

j23. There ara three powerful ^eas^ns that preraBt 
the judge and the court from inflicting capital punish^ 
ment upon joffenders: a mother accused of crime ia 
profceetiog bar ^bildrea, a youth uodfr age^ and a 
stranger with a bfrbarous language who may traofgreaa 
^gainst the law and citisenship. 

24. There are three excuses in law for reoiittinK 
aapital punishment : inability, ignorance, and. extreme 

• . •' " 

? The orijjiiial U llkn, which feems to have a reference.^ thm, places 
which the bard« set apart for religious services. Upon the introducUon ot 
Christianity the name was still retained, with the addittoii of ibk name oif 
^gn&p9t;FDn9aukii^.piimvair9 Llanddmai^^ Tha.wonl.ha^bteQjmbiHki 
quently used with neferenoe to any incisure ccj^lsjpf i^y^j^ ^f^ff * f^ 
gufkUUmy fiffUan. 
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WtkHf aniltfarte Ibree tUoi^' rprerenl ihiiofiietidn of 
ckpital-iitoithmeiitaod.dfeltrer Hie oAiDders; 
n^'SS: Tlicrd are three persons wfawl mbA mot be 
pnottWd: the pcfsohwbo U dNutab sod deaf boHi/« 
efayd before it obtains under8UtDdfaigr» aM the hatural 
MM; and on tWs accomit it hr iaid, <«FmiHidMiit 
9BNMt nofrxbe inffieted npda A€ idiot;'* B At the wmriiqf 
of the coiAilrjr mast- be wtiuinnpoa the &ita]gffl* ptMi 
•)r eioMB,'^ itmafljr lirpig every pmon/ to avoid the 
idlot^ aad the peraon -vriha is datiilb aM deaif 4iOfD} 
auch anfortiteate behigs must be afeeisraMAf' described 
hy iIk honi> and the ory^of the' eoantry and klie 
aeighh o ail t^ eoantry ; andf ba tMs account it is satdv 
^Ite idiot shall go opoin the pbst/- 
-; 'S6.' Th^e' are three mated ties of the comiiry and 
the tribe : paternity, filiat ^obedtence, and fhitei^ity, 
Vhat is^ paternity, oil tfafe part of sorereignty iii caring, 
regelating and providing ftir t&e happy iadependence 
of fraternity ; . filial' obMienee, reveredcing paternity 
on aosDunt of its order- and jnst regulation; and 
^Atemity,' aeting partly in^ cM^netlon with the twd 
others in their respective places, so that they may 
vinthaily support and strengthen the friendly anion of 
ftiie eoaatry, the tribe and the judicious sovereignty. 

37* There are three flmitual ties of fraternity and 
tribe: guaranteed liberty, privileges of the aieittid 
^ality, and the justice of the he^. 
'^. 98^ lliere' are tbr^e excellcfneies of citiien'ship : thtf 
ideticea of wisdom, the tisefbl artsy and th^ mi&jesty 
of pleasing manners. 

..39. There are three sapporta of the sciences^ and 
Whxix instrocti'oii given by masters according tb 



!'dp09ts or itmesy wett stadi dwer^ t^' up; in tb« 
wfUr iJ i ia B d lurti, tor foide tnt««lteir ml Uafar iHtjr. 



]^iMteg0'tn4 1ib«rly ; privileges freetel M Oioiie ^lilMi 
are skilled iD> the arts and seieooes ; and re«m4i 
fuaranleed by law to meti of science and aiiStteM^ 
what they have skilfally performed aiteordiiig tm 
requisition and contract. • ^ 

30. There are three strong sapp^M^ts of a. msigi i ^ 
baering social state: foil and satisfactory argamettt 
that canbot be opposed by reason ;. pover&l pvitriliifeA 
which cannot be infringed by jilstice; and the eaerfetfo 
distribution of justice, which -cannot be set asid^ by 
any person bowever. high in privilege or ofice. 
M 31. There are three things which disovganise M 
ooantry* and a neighbouring country : very oppressiva 
privileges; unjust decision in law; and reprehenribM 
negligence, permitting the regulations of thecoiHitrjr 
and the tribe to be destroyed. s 

32. There are three things that cannot stafid fifaalf 
unless they rest upon the three firm foundatu>mi : bkWf 
property, and the tranquility of the tribe. 

33. There are three things that ought to enter into 
the elements of every law of mutual obligation ; pow^er^ 
equity, and conscientious justice. >« 
' 34. There are three perfections of a just deciakm x 
sense profoundly considerate; an accurate decisioti 
according to the laws ; and a eonscientions verdict &t 
the Judge and the sovereignty. 

35. There are three leading considerations off 
^pvereignty: the necessities of the country and- tfie 
Deifi^hbouring country ; the wisdom of wise men ; «iid 
the decision of the country and the citixens. 

; « The words gufiad^kM, ejfwUOolM, snd gmgkuloUeb otteii oceur in 
the triads. The first implies a state, or kingdom ; the secondy mn. ijtrinhw 
jciDgdom inhabited by the same people, governed by tlie same law% and 
Hving ^ P^ ^>th their neighboars ; and the third, a boidering ldngddin» 
whooe inhabitants differ from the others in manners, cnatons, Imrv, te« 
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9d9S«99lNM ftfetinree iaiiipeiifliUM of Ibe MflM 
MPMI»»ft^fi tof ereigB retgning, tbe voiot at* Ibe CMntrj^ 

v^3Z«. IkwBf are tbree indtopenftibles of tli# ntigrb* 
boiiriiig couDtry: the sovereignty of the ebief» th^ 
Yoiee of Ibe citiaens, and tbe JcoUeetive judgment of4be 
loigUKHMrioig country ncoording to privilege, whetfaer 
pn^ired by n c^ltiMn of tbe country, or of tbe bordering 
kif^dom. 

. 38,. There are throe indiepeDsibles of each of. the 
three forpoar': good; seiieet, arising > from a reoipr«mil 
tc^pMUtttauce with circumstaneeS'S justice, emanating 
frwok conscientiousness ; and brolberiy a ffyriio » 
between country and neighbouring country, beturaeii 
%riiiw i^od bit country, and between man and nian:| 
and where th^se are if anting, it is. bardly. possible 4o 
f uard against convulsions io Ibe state occasiiuied by 
fuairelsaod injustice, 

39. There are three leading olgects of the neigbr 
^jiriug couutry ; cpmmou and perfect defence ; equal 
projection of the arts and sciences ; and. the cherishing 
of domestication and peapeable customs* 
. .^«. 'Diere are three things that cannot have energy 
and strength, except in a social state : the cuttivaiioo 
^ the soil, the arts and other privileged, seiei^(4 aa^ 
harmonious tranquility. 

' 41 • There are three things which streqgthen the 
tp»nquUity of the neigbbouring country:, eqml.pri- 
j^a^e^, .a common form of govevumeiit, -and. the 
sciences of , wisdom under the mutual, proteqtion of 
the neighbouring country, enaanating from . union and 
naliural right. 

43« There are three mutual ties of a nei^bouring 
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MM «tiite t saftMneBfr at hnigiliffci e^ittKff of ri|lrt8, 
«fl4 c^aHfty of jlritiiegei; and without tReiNi d6 
neighbouring social state can be powerful: 

43. The^e are three eieiAieilfdfes of a iMighbouriDg^ 
ftoeial state: useful sel^nc^, aiftiabl6 geMl^Osily, anii 
#r|^anised equafity of the dticeo!^. 

44. There are three thiA^ vhtch e6ns/ntu<e i 
eountry: relationship, language, dnd pfiTiI^g^; AM 
these are called the three bonds of union of a country. 

45. Tiiere are three Mutual bonds of a ^odial state : 
oQuid proteetlon, equdllty Of liHage, add c^tial law j 
And WUhouC thes^ h cbuhfry and citizenship caitnot 
itxikt. 

' 40. 11iereareth#e«mM^nec^2Mryteft1ie^eiti8te^ 
Of a social sIMe i sanf^tie^sf 6f laing^ia^e; kir, tijMIHtf 
<MP iHlage } for wMboui 16^6 k country ^aAnof support 
IC^if In peace and sOdal Mtcfrtourse. 

47. Therearethree primarydomc^sth; ^ursnitsof apt)#'- 
cMiIA>diflif slate : prlvUeged ar^s/the jcienceii of wisdom^ 
knd agfitidltnte; fOr fitoin tlMs^ fhre^ i^riilg erer^ 
Mher domestic art of thfe so^faf Utaie ; aird'as the second- 
ary domestic arts depend upon iheprintraty ones ; ft is^ 
IKerdbfe, indfepen^ibly tfe<^eS8ary Mc Ae citizens to 
Asiablitfb the three primary ones in a privileged and 
orderly manner. 

48. There are three things neeessary to form a good 
Country : wood, stone, and springs of water. 

^ 49. There are three kinds of property common to 
the country and the tribe : acom^'-wood, the pleasured 
of tlie chase^ and an iron mine ; for these are not the 
pecuRariy private property of auy person. 

•Bef^ the introduclkm of wheat inloBrHala* ths inbaMtanti coAeet^ 
acorns, ground tfiem into pnlp» and, of that subMaaoe, made bread. 



.S0.; Shm |trt IbreB Unds «f prirate property ai^Ibi; 
to<a nmn Jcon the tfarjee kipdaof oommon property jof 
liie oDQiitry and the tribe : these are, game after tha 
fikin is stripped off, acorns when gathered, and iron 
9te wfien dog from the mine. . . 

' &1. 'Ilere are three kinds of private property of a 
eoantry^asaa and a citizen ; that is to say of a free-bom 
Cambrian by priority of priviiogf ; a boose, a hnn'* 
yard, and a stack*yard« 

£2. There are 4bre$ kiA^s of private property 
belonging to every other man, vbether be be a 
ftreigner, or a Cambrian: a ■rife, children, and 
moveable property. 

63. There are three kinds of private property 
bolonglog ^o every otber man, whioh must not .ii^ 
sbared with aaotber, nor be given in payment for a 
fine: a wife, ebildreq, and paraphernalia. The 
yarapber^elia denotes clothes, arms, and the imple^ 
meats of tfaepririleged arts; for without tbeseam^ 
is deprived of his just station in soiHety ; an^ it is not 
right for the law 40 Jonman a citiz^ or to preveal 
him A'om fwactising tfajeartsl 

54. There are three ornaments of a tribe : a book, 
a harp, and a sword ; and these must not be taken is 
distress by the decision of the conrt and the laif. 

55. There aire thi^ee free privileged persons of tbe 
fyaoiiYj wbo are exempt from manual labour, worik 
and i^fliiee: the infant, the aged, and the family 
tjpttcber; lor these are not to bear arms, attend ta 
the horn, nor cultivate the soil. 

66. There are three privile|;ed persons against whom 
naked ^rms must not be presented : the bard, the chief 
f^ die tribe, and aa ambaisfUb>r fro^i a bordering 
kingdom. 



57* Tb^re are three ccmuboh pendm egaiMC 
naked anns must not be preeentieds a man withMt 
arma, a yuuth before he urriiree at inaoboodly' aadrii 
female. . . 

38. There are three privileged ptaocfe in whicii am 
arms are to be presented in a hostile manner: a 
convention of the country apd the lord;.acimventioB 
assembled for independence, whidi is a caUective 
convention ; and a convention of the bards. 

59. There are three privileged conventions of the 
Isle of Britain under the protection of the tribe of tbcS 
Cambrians. First, a convention of the bards, wbieh ja 
the most ancient in dignity. Second, a convention of the 
country and the lord, which is a court of law and 
judicature, formed by a meeting of the judges and 
constitutional voters. And third, a conventioa 
assembled for independence, which is a celleelivie 
convention of the country and the bordering countrj 
by the leading men of the sovereignty, the chiefe of 
the tribes, and the wise men of the country and the 
bordering country. These meet to establish harmony 
and law in the country and neighbouring country, and 
between the country and the bordering country, by the 
mutual reason, consent and agreement of country an^ 
country, prince and prince, and vote and vote, no 
that equity, tranquility and privilege, may be 
established in the country and the neighhouriof 
country. Naked arms must not be presented againalt 
such conventions, nor within their limits, nor during 
the period of their continuance. . 

60. There are three privileged conventions . that 
have a right to the liomage of all who apply for 
proteotion, employment, hononr, or emoluinent arising 



from the arts and sciences, according to the privilege 
and equality of these* conventions respectively; and 
fliis homage shall be paid on account of privilegej^ 
and must be tendered to the convention whilst in 
cieliberation. First, the convention of the bards of 
the Isle of Britain, that requires the respectful 
homage of every person ivho seeks for the emolu- 
Aients of song and the arts of bardism ; and all 
who attend this convention shall be under its pro- 
tection uatn its office and privileges terminate. Second, 
the convention of the king, or the lord o^ the district^ 
with his jurors, judges and barons; that is, every 
Cambrian who is a landed proprietor, for the purpose 
jot forming a court and deciding on legal causes. And 
third, a convention assembled for independence, which 
SB a .collective convention of the country and the 
neighbouring country; and to this, the two others 
owe homage find the preservation of their privileges. 
For though the convention of the bards is the most 
iiiicient in dignity and the source of all the sciences^ 
yet the convention of the collective power of the 
country and the neighbouring country is the most 
ancient according to necessary and superior privilege, 
as emanating from the reason and power of the tribe, 
for the regulation and estabKshment of the right, 
protection and defence of the country and the neigh- 
bouring country, the tribes of citizens, and their 
distinguished patriots of country and district. Without 
the convention assembled for independence, the other 
two conventions can possess neither privilege nor 
power; for the convention of the assembled power of 
the country possesses three glorious qualifications ; that 

D 



w tosay^the knowledge, power and will Of the tonotrf 
and the neighbouring oonntry, Ibe tribe and Ae 
piutaal tribe, for to enact, improve and estabiishbotK 
law and equality; and to establish right and privilege 
to citizens of the country and the neighbouring 
oountry, together with their allies whether foreigner! 
or Cambrians; and this is to be effected by mutod 
consent so that no opposition may arise in any part 
of the kingdom. For the collective convention of the 
neighbouring country, deprives every other, that is 
not in union with it, of privilege, power, law and 
f^thority; and in dependance upon the convention 
assembled for independence, the conventions of the 
lord of the district and his country, with the conven* 
tions of the bards, first obtained their privilegea an4 
their power* Indeed there neither is nor has -bc^en anf 
privilege in the world, but what has been derived from 

the miyesty of the country and the tribe. 

• ♦ 

61. There are three conventions according to the 
privilege of the country and the tribe of theCan^brimia* 
First, the convention of the bards of the h\^, of Qritaii% 
whose dignity, and privilege arise from reason, . quaUt^ 
mid superiority ; or, according to other learned men^ 

■ ■ • 

from reason, quality and circumstances. The ftii^ 
lege and ot&ce of the protegees of the convention, of 
the bards, is to maintain, preserve and diffuse souod 
instruction upon the sciences of virtue, wisdom and 
hospitality. They are. further to preserve a record of 
every heroic action whether of individuals or of the 
tribe; every qvent of the times; every natural 
phenomenon; wars; the regulations of the country 
and the tribe; retaliations; glorious victories. They 
•must also preserve an authentic record of the 
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■mJrtuge^ tioMitty, priTile^es tod' iosdtiites * of tbe 
Mbeof ilie Cambrians ; and« nrhen the oeGesaitiea of 
•Iter cODirenlioos require it, to make known wbat Is 
necessary and obligatory under sflence and legal 
requisition. Farther thab this the convention of bards 
has neither ofltee nor privilege. The bards are, there- 
Ibre, regularly inducted teachers of tbe country and 
the tribe of the Cambrians, and have liberties 
guaranteed to them by their office besides those that 
belong to them as free bom Cambrians ; that is, each 
"person has hts five acres of free land, besides the 
Awards of science guaranteed to every individual, 
file second is the convention of the country and the 
'iSistrict, which is a convention of the judicature and 
Wgal vote for the maintenance of the right and pro* 
tectfon of the country and the tribe, their retainers 
and bondmen. The purposes of these several conven* 
tions are as follows : — the convention assembled for 
Independence enacts laws where necessary, and 
establishes them in the country and the neighbouring 
country; the convention of law and judicature 
-pronounces judgment upon what is done illegally 
and awards its punishment; and the convention of 
bards imparts instruction respecting the praise-worthy 
sciences, pronounces judgment respecting them, 
-and keeps all correct and authentic record? of the 
lribe,and His not right for any one of these convention^ 
to act in opposition to the other two, but on the 
contrary to confirm and co-operate with them har- 
moniously. The third, which is a convention 
assembled for independence, is to efiTect, by its 
unsophisticated and chastened reason, what may be 
necessary for modifying and improving tbe laws of 
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tfae country and- the neighbouring country accM»rdiog 
to the decision of the neighbouring country by the 
chiefs of the tribes^ the wise men, and the paramount 
sovereign. The jparaniount sovereign, or the sovereign 
of supreme power is he who is the jopi^st Ulnstrions^ 
by. his brantery,* of the kings -and jninces of the 
neighbouring country.; to him belongs the right ol 
lassem^bling the oountry in power ; and his commands 
are bindiqg upon all others in the .genarai assembly 
of the country. 

62. There are throe extra judicial conventions. 
First, when . an officer authorised by law makes pre- 
jparation within the jurisdiction of his lord for to 
examine decisions, quarcels* or enmities,, as the 
annulling or opposing the king's laws; that is^ he 
must make such preparations for supporting an 
authorised convention, or collective assembly of the 
country jmd the tribe in power, where there shall be 
requisition and cause. The country must not oppose 
this officer in the performance of his duty, for the 
lord only has the privilege of making a law, neither 
can he possess this privilege but by the consent of his 
country and his tribe in a general meeting ; and there 
can be no general meeting without a notification of 
the place, time, provisions, shelter, lod^ngs, fire and 
attendance. Second, a convention of the power of 
the country by the chief of the tribe In :Qonsequence 



* The English reader should be informed that in ancient times Srituowae 
divided into several independentstates, e»ch governed by its king, or chief;—- 
that when danger threatened, these Tittle states united to oppose the commmi 
enemy ;--that to effect Jtheir giorioua purpose, they elected astUnir em* 
mander in chief, the bravest amongst them, as the triad mentions ; and thai 
according to this conventional system, Cassivellaunus and Caractacnt wert 
elected t» oppoK the Romans, and Arthur to Qppose ttie Baxons. 
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of a oomplaiot 4>f the craelly and tynimy of Ui$ Jdof 
and his judges; or ^i^beo it is aseertaioed that the 
lair 4loe8 not i«]^|»art fuU and i^ennanent justice ,Ii| 
inch a case every free bom Caakbrian has a qght to 
biB i^ote^ and the chief of Us tribe has the power of 
assembltsg the sovereignty and arranging the matter 
by the aid aikd aeslstanoe of his tribe and iwise men } 
neither must the eoimtry cffiose him. For the .MbS 
af the tribe has* a soyereig» jaathority, and every free 
bora dambriaa has the Mmc^ beiqg protected by the 
pijvilege of Jiis chief $ and three hwdred leg»l men, 
beiiig ilanded proprietors^ shall sis^ear to carry into 
effect what shall be decided i^nhi by the power of the 
fioantry a3 emanating from the free born Cambrian 
under the pmfeecfian and privilege of ihe chief of his 
tribe* For every Cambrian has a right to his votej 
his complaint and his claim, according to his natural 
undeostanding under the proteotic« and privilege of 
bis chief. Every chief of the tribe has a right to his 
country and its vote, and, wh^e it he jdemande4r 
has aijght to every support at Us sovereignty; and 
every sovereignty has a right to the support of itn^ 
lieigbbouriiig country an pomer assembled^ lest the 
law and privilege of the citiflens be infringed or 
opposed j and mider lUs .protection eveiy free-borsi 
Camhiian has the privilege of his . country, his vote 
his secreneignty, .and :his jieighbouring etmnAry asaem* 
Ided in posver. The ;tiUrd is formed for jaaqertaining the 
merits lof two or nmne /laws which idre placed in 
opposition ito each jother^ mA >where, .in jCjtmseqwnc^ 
of ithe ciconmstances of the limes, the isbaqges of the 
-worid, modes of estetence and manners of living, the 
one is attended with more injutfice ,tkmi. 4^ ^oAer ; 
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and that which is right cannot be effificted uptii it^% 
ascertained in what the evil consists. And jaslici^ 
cannot be established wilhout information being glFen 
to the country and the lord ; neither can the lord and 
his coilntry rectify the evil but by the knowledge and 
consent of the neighbouring country in the customar/ 
manner. On account of these reasons, it is proper to 
oall a convention of power under silence and legal 
requisition of a year and a day with the knowledge 
of the country and the tribe, for the purposes of 
examining what may be wrong, of amending it bj 
just consent, and of continuing the meeting so long as 
there may be just and necessary cause; and if aiif 
part of the law be abrogated, it is necessary for th^ 
country and the tribe to have respectful information 
of it, that they may know what is enacted in lieu of 
that which is abrogated. 

63. There are three things which must not be done 
but by the consent of the country, the neigbbourinj^ 
country, and particularly the tribe: abrogating tl^^ 
king's law, dethroning the sovereign, and teaching 
new sciences and new regulations in the convention pf 
the bardt. For these things must not be done unlU 
the country and the tribe understand their qualities^ 
their domestic influence and their orders according, to 
the judgment and legal illustration of learned and wise 
mcD^ who are regularly inducted teachers in tbe 
efficient convention of the bards of. the Isle pf 
Britain both in the country and neighbouring country. 
If these should be condemned by reason and con* 
sideration, they are termed usdess sciences; and 
neither privilege nor property can be obtained by 
professing them. For neither law^ regulation^ ait^ 
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i|»r>M3r ^klnd of knoirledjie of the Mieaces ou^ao- 
qiite maf pAfHegt unlefls they are ehoiro to be true 
1^ ' iUutftMttOo mBi inetraction; and this is to be 
dttte. b]r:tkeideeltioii of maelere and trbe nm wbo are 
Mf ' ailtfiorified. by tnalruation^ scieDces, and author- 
Hf aeoQfrdilig' to the ;prl?il^ed regiilatioDs of the 
eoobtry atid the trib^.r As to the dethrohin; of the 
a^T^ereigo, tbh efto aofy be done by the decidon* of 
tikti eoaalrjr and the oeighboaiiagiQouiitry ; that Ib, the 
Beiglibettriac^eoaDtry is repfeseated by the oaih of three 
httadriMl meo being v<Aers in every ^striel' of. the 
brd, who may have the privilege of a court under 
•ke sovereign paramomit; and the strongest, that js 
tile g^realest number of states shall earry into effect 
irhatis decided upon by votes. The sovereign para- 
mount, is the king or prince who is the most iUustrioue 
Ibr his bravery of the kmgs of the a^^hbonring 
conntry.* 

'* 64. There are thmee powerful unions which ought to 
liiiile the country and the tribe of the Cambrians, 
mrst the union of the country and the tribe ; that i% 
a Camvinian shall be a Cambrian in every country and 
Patriot in Cambria, and shall enjoy equal respect 
and dignity, by his privilege of citiaen, throughout 
every disMct of the whole country; and at the same 
time he shall preserve his discriminating privilege 
tespecttng land in the district of his lord of the court 
in which he was* born. The second is a union of the 
sovereignty, for there ought to be but one king over 

•Thie learned editonofthe Arch, of Wales anert that this triad iede- 
feetire ; but they have not told us how, or where. With all due deference 
to their judgment^ 1 think they are mistaken ; for the triad bears every mark 
tf befog as pure as when it came fh>m the lips of the. Lepslator. 



an CMAbria. Be nvsli be l6e taott illuslifotts^. by Mb 
btuvery, of tbe prinees of the ncAgWioiirtog^ eounlrft 
nd hitt commaad* ave Undiaif ii]p«tt aD the other 
prinees; that te, hi the lUMmbly of the nirilKfaboaraifp 
eoMitry, bvt not otherime. For hi every Alag efaie 
the cottiMed of a prince mud lord of the dhtrtet of n 
ooHrt and of another oodveotioQ hi Chmbfia, la alMolate 
Itf bit eouotry^ jutlsdietlon antf withio hii boiuidarieK: 
Aad the most lIlootpioM by hit brafvry ie called kmg 
of all Caiiibria,^' aad Uag of the OuMbriam partieii- 
lariy. The CaifibiiaDa parttealaily denote all the 
assemblage of the tribe of die Camftiiaoa ia ail their 
jarlsdictloitt and under their reg^kMnmr all of whidi 
^K>8Besd equal rig^a and privyqpea throufh aH the 
districte, with the exeeplion of diwsriaimatittg and 
tannoTeable property and privikgei betoogiai^ to 
lodiffdaate, such as laad aad the officer of the eountry 
and the court. Thir is the cause of the adage» ^ Srery 
eottotry \u Cambria ii free to b Caaibrias.'' And' the 
king of sapfttine power baa the right of aaseiiAling 
aad organlriog the power of the ndghbeering country, 
whidr ii callied a eoHectiif e ooavcatioa, a cosrenthMi 
of the- neigjhboori og- country, a conTuatiOn aaseaUed 
for independence, a particular coeveniion^ .end .the 
partlcaiar power of Uie Cambrianr. Neither can nay 
one in particular, whether an individttal or ttieeouetijy 
eflbet that which must be done l»y all the aorercigaty 
and the torereign paramount. The third ia a.unlcw of 
the law, prirflege and dedaion ; that is, there ouglit 
to be but one law in every country in Cambria, and 

* Ouiibrift at fhAt time was not ooafined to Wales, as at present, but was 
tbegeaeral appellative for all that part of the Island which the Cymry 
inhabited before the Ronum inTasion. 
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iiMy i!ree born Cambrian of the tribe of the Cam^riahii 
hm equal privileges and rights In every coantry anil 
tflyirict hi Cambria without escception ; for the coiiDtrf 
|l flf«e to every Cambrian of every country in Cambria, 
wMhoiit any restriction/ except what' arlsies'^mm 
partlcalar private property. TTlere^re it is calte^^' 
^be country of Cambria particularly, tile tri^ o\ ttie 
Cambrians particularly, and the privilege ' of' the 
iJambrlans pitrticularly.' ' ' *- 

€&. Here are three native rights belonging to 
every free bom Cambrian, whetheV 'inale or ^emalV. 
Krsf tiie gift and fi^e use of five acres of free land'l^jr] 
inivilegeof his descent from a native' Cfam'bnan^)' ana 
the iiiBscendants of tfaeforrigner and strttnger 's^aR 
obtain the same upon the fourth in descent By 
JiottouraUe marriag^^ because such then' enjoy a 
atate of liberty. Second/ the privilege of caihrying 
defensive arms 'and armorial bearings, which aranoC 
allowed to any one except a iEree bom Cambrian of 
iinqoestionable nobility. And third, the pn^legpe o^ 
H vote nn^er the pfol^ction of tbe'chYef of the iribe] 
which is granted to a Cambrian ^ben W arrives ai( 
lihe age of puberty ; and to a female when she marries" 

iB6.' There' are three^ kinds of vamls who do not 
obtain the dignity and privilege of the \free-born 
|>nnbrianunj^thd ninth in descent^ ^^ The first is 'c^ 
ffliegitimate chii^ who is legally denied ¥y fau Ifalher] 
m*, In another manner, acdording toiaw, Ifecawe^M 
was not bom in honourable and oi^nfaba w^dibcK'] 
or in another nmnner still, -because he was Vegotteil 
In 'opposition to ' the law and - the pri^ge *'df 'Wi 
imAtjf uki tfie tribe. "Aie second Is the''ma&' wfiii 



^ * - »» ...4 I. , ►»% "Vf •"--■'it * -••• • •'« •»»•«># . i>'%'iT 
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liOMS hisjpatrimony aod his privilege m a ponMiniiqit. 
for crime, whether it be by the forfeiture of life or 
any other degradiD^; chastisement^ as may be 4e* 
ibaiided. The third is the foreig^er^ or the strange 
why may come to reside io Cambria^ aad who eaniM^ 
oUaiQ the , dignity o^ the free-boro Cambriap mitil 
tie. ninth ijn descent* These regulations are enacted 
in the law for the three following reasons. 

CJ. Tliere are three reasons for yassalagt aa h 

respects disorderly (|erspnS| who are neither recognised 

iij the law nor by the citiaens. First, to preifent 

treachery by strangers and their confederateti 

Second, to prevent foreigners from obtaining the landf 

<n j^r^ bom Cambrians* And third, tp prevent celibacj 

by g^ttinj^ children jpromitcfmusly and illegally throngli^ 

illicit commerce with abandoned females. On account 

of these reasons, strangers and their oflfiq»ring; a%. 

illegitimate son, who is disowned, and his children | 

and the criminals of the neghbouring oonntry and their; 

progeny, are considered; as bondmen until the ninth 

in descent ; and every foreigner and vassal must be 

niider the. oath and pledge of the lord of the district 

and of hi^ lord and. master. That is, his master is one 

who takes him under his protection and gives hint 

land in a viissal t9wn.; and by his will and permission 

the bondman shall continue there, until he pbtiUn 

the dignity and privilege of a free bom Cambrian | 

that is, until this dignity be obtained by the fourth oi 

^18 deeendants through honourable marriages with 

^e bom Cambrian females. The following is the 

9iaani;r in which such marriages, are regulated. — The 

^q^yteao; who is sworn to the Iprd of the district and 

who may marry a free bora Cambrian female with 
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the'^oosent of her tribe, obtains, by that inarriage^^ 
tbe privilege of the second degree in rank and dignity,^ 
wikilst their children stand in the third' degree, 'ti 
any one of these marry a Cambrian female of honour^ 
able blood, he obtains the fourth degree ; and a son 
of this marriage, who is the grandson of the primitive 
bondman, stands in the privilege of the fifth degree. 
If this son marry a free horn Cambrian female^ be 
rises to the privilege of the sixth degree in descent : 
and the son of this marriage, who is the great grand-, 
ion of the primitive bondman, stands in the seventh^ 
degree. .If this son marrv a. free bo|*n Cambrian female 

he obtains the eighth degree in right of his wife; 

"''•' '•- *•'< ♦>.■• '*'. 

for every free born Cambrian female has (he privilege 
of raising the degree of the bondman whom 9he may 
marry. The son of the great grandson, arising from 
this marriage obtains the privilege of the ninth m 
descent, and is, therefore, called the Iiibbratok s^ tor 
he liberates the land he obtains; that is, he obtams 

the full liberty of five acres of free land, his gifts, his 

» ■ ' ' • ■ «•, "J 

privilege from the chief of the , tribe, and every other 
right that belongs to the free bom Cambrian. He 
also becomes the head of a tribe ; that is, he stands 
in the dignity of the chief of the tribe to his progeny^ 
aihd also to his ancestors, if any of them be livings 
as father, grandfather, or great grandfather, but 
higher than these they do not obtain their privilege of 
free born Cambrians in their liberaton And in claims 
and disputes respecting . land, he is not callcfd after his 
father-in-law, but is addressed by his title of liberator^ 



* The origbal is^iiwtifyfQfdtf, which has no e^indent in the 'Bxtffiif^ 
htBignaee. Some render it seixor, ooaipanty 'vanquisher^ isc, but^the cob- 
nectioa in this triad eeems to justify the tnnilatien given. 



%r .hie tethc liberator of Ui gr|ii^UMlf«r» #r«i# 
frudfalher. uncles, and of his finl ind wcmm 
idPQsins, vbo .ma; . be honoorabl^ marriM; Tb* 
liberator shall be chief of the tribe to themaH, aflop 
be (Obtains the full a^p of manh'pod ; all of tben abalt 
be his .men and his friepds;^ ud his eomnmnda sbdl 
be binding upon theio all. He ^hf^H not be liable to 
bath or. pled{^^ for thfi tribe shall surround hiav 
and'obtiMn t^W privileges freely under bif protectiM 
and authority; but tbey do not obtain their lands^ 
unless thev properly approach the degree, or pnvUegi 
of the ninth in descent, ^ibut is the liberator. 

68» There are three prmltoed arts that bare tba 
privilege of complete liberty; th^t is to sayi^ "^^""^ 
five agres of free lan^^ there are land and ei^dlimettttr 
appertaining to eacW of them. In other Vorils, everf 
man vfiip thoroughly jtindersCands and proifesses theiii^ 
iiafi peculiar rights Besi^s that of lland wfiioli bekin^i 
to hiin by liu pr^vUege of a free born Cambrian i tfaasif 
are bardism; metallurgy; and learning, or Uteratare^ 
that is^ every one who understands and professes any 
one of these arts, being regularly inducted by ik 
professed, teacper of the sciences, hlis a right to. five*^ 
acres of free land py the privilege of the |uts« Nb 
man ipust study two of these arts; apd if ne snould w 
so, iie only enjoys the emoluments arinng from oiie bf 
tbem: for nosiAgie individual cap proMriy attend to 
two arts or pffices at one tmie. In a just and ox4en|' 
manner. 

69. Thei^e are l^ree arts which bondmen o^Iit mC 
W learn 'without tlie permission o^ tbeir' masters,' aii^ 

•The Cftmbrian acre was " nearly cquivalept to tm>' English acres, 
•Uitsto measure, liemg 160 square perches of 30 feet each. 



irtV9>'9i%:'tar#ilM% ujMMurgff wttw^iMnMf* Am 

mitatt cum tif 'tiiole three tons, mid -mAt tikto iMr 
AilfaiTCi Mch -a luwwMie ^nd^yrvedoi of ^Mli llM^ 
Oejr bwoilie Tiigiilnly 'indiicied in tlmii 'ttcMfdi^g w 
the fii pe c ilveTprivilegeBof -flie edieBcefl, the teir^eikMi 
that liMfy^niisl 'ihM iie ieterraiited^ eioept thof deiine 
fHMii'tlMirrprirfiMUiiy Hbtftbb be^4oea wHflst thiqr 'IH^ 
itfMrdfavr'to tiiBr|iriTiit^ rnrle^ nod ahd to'be^eniMM 
lo Are^ecraB'^tf fiMhuid as a amifer ^if^ffghl 4lf 
prtTileg:e df theirart ; -Ibr theipmtlege bf 'iBpiMy <Uai 
heeo grtatM in dl ngea tm aceoailt hf the 'itfle'ViM 
l^raiee-worlky 'seieBldBi^ Ibr *1iie tparpMe 'hf HkHfiMff^ 
e ath i t; and settliag -the oovnlry 'tad the 'tribe, iMd 
far eottiTatiiig goed ntamicn, -ilJe ^eiMekhs of «BM^ 
laBty land ^vlsdem, jadiehNB iattroeilMi, ^aiid '<Mb 
notaalproteetioa of the emiat#y, the* tribe ^luM^tHSfr 
rvMota in^ Iraoqtflty and aodaU^. Vtr iUtfektMm 
ba dameetitelieii-tad^j^eaieelU eetdelneiiit irilMMit*1lle 
^avto and pnrise^worlhy %cfene6e; and ftheilb ^eaMMIt 
Jbe rendered efielt;elic iHlhtat eouferriag 'Hignity ^ 
thoee arha profine then. On* Uds^iaceeMl *H ' hhs 'te^ 
dedded ' both by " law 'itnd dtiidnNitP MaMiellhfir'lhe 
arte nor these who rpraefise^then,' toast ^t>e e^^pesed^ 
frohibitedy or deprivedof tfieii(i^rt?ile^. 
: ^ 70. There are^hree sotoofiiaTes;hetag4^^ 
heeease ftee : Hbt bard; tiie nietaMrfl«ly<riadlhe*sdiolar. 
For whflst the flitherthay^befia^'eai^re, a tioifdMaay 
er^a vaand, ihe sOn, -irho '^oHfadas Hie ^ktmriitige, 
ysacltetf'aad' priril^eefofliee'ariBing^onNmy>oiie 'df 
these three privflegddaits; As^Ke teeiMiBst he'llfas» 
asdahdhtajoy Us* iTe aires^bf ftM'MM'^byi'pHflllve 
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0fiUi §H} ilKiilo Me iwlioiuideiilNMli and cetesAr tif 
imtotfase ibciiMlB ^frluch are .guarantBed by .die aeieiiee% 
aaa bea slaie^ ar fkpmad ef pmHcfe. ffeveitbeleai^- 
wbibt anoh persons. ace free Jn right of iheir arls, llid^^ 
iona shall, be staFea and iiondmeD, and are ealled the 
^^ caplive aona of freedooi. In .this state they remtfn 
aatil they obtain a .atata of :Hberty» as it Mspects descent 
and digpity, and with^these the privilege of free bom 
CSambrians. Yet the learned afirm^thatan hnpertsbabla 
degoee of Jiberty appertains to .the privileged arts. The 
aaasop of this dedalon is^ that . the wchlldren of thoae 
iriio^aApiire the pvMil^e of>the.avts obtain, by 'that 
ieiyiiaUioni a. degree nearer liberty: ; and thongb a 
dtg9^ of liberty oan only <be, obtained by the fonrtk 
ffasoD In ^descent tbroof^ marriages, yet the same -la 
obfialned.bylbe'^thlrd.lndesoeBt.aoeordiivtO'the prifi^ 
l^gie ff«|he,iarlB. For every profession of the privileged 
WtSfbKiiigs.a.siaii a degtee nearer to a state of free*' 
btun I liberty* ^Aan if Jhe.MPeoe destitipte of soch an 
ameiiitieA ; iiw* it is just that.tbe privileged arts shooM 
laiie.ansli A character, to a degree near the dignity of 
liberty. On this . aeeoant.lt! is said,. |f the lord proprie- 
tor andithetUog permit i the. sen of a l>oodman to 
iMmNQC fbecyby aflosring bim to make acqnisitlons in 
the arla» pioftM them, obtain Hie rif^.:s appertaining 
to anyone of tbcpriyileged arts, apd with these to 
form bmowable .egnAeations^ by marriage, not any ef^ 
his. daseeedaetsean beeome captives. In . oonseqnence 
frf this, the fandly of the foreigner ebtains the Hberty 
and privilege>.ef the >free born /Cambrian upon the 
third in descent 4ieeor£ng to the protection and 
piMlege of Jbe. privileged ftfts; lor hetbat professM 
aayiaHbw aiji^bto Us primlege and flr^iBdeim of Ate 



Mn Jbfif |»rili!tti«e)Of ;dflief«l all* l*e dipii^ ai h^ 

^mt^^^ffimi^ ' .^94 Uift40KrM oblmed hf Ae piivi« 

l«lid tfls^iriwU iM be. ImI ki hto a fc p ti i i gi^ nor- lit 

lifce» Mrayrifitini Jm fanilyk 

CI fU Vh^m ace tiree :ditlieftti8lMil dMPaetett of Hmt 

«rt;ofi^¥ku>diim. KIraft tb^ oUiMiitt^ er IhefreeilMA 

Mprititege^ wlto oMatos hii dipiilr wti prifiMge 

thfrongk: difloipliBe riiiidef. a.masfetr daly aoiboviMdj 

Wli^ .* '& > ofltofdnfioaaL * laifffl* - lia ansfr ' prtadrw ^ewry • 

ifoofd of >tM arU and sticaces arUfal he <haU ctmfiaaa 

ia. httf ofl^eb of ^brard regidarly iodaded ia digiAtj mA 

fti^iM^gi^ fle iitii^:;alaa keefii^er|r x^rfl aad'-:mi«t 

&a9rialiaf:{tlie:Geriafi7 aadtribd vatpaeiiag nlaferiagaq' 

pMigiets^ anas* in)te#itifaefifc, aad> the ^rivtteg^a ef 

tlifcaDaafeiy Jtad tribe >aCllie CaaihdanK Theaeeaad 

ly^lhe.Mate^ #lid obtidag^liis difidiy aetordiog %o tbtf 

]Ki^^ of pottia geiiim aad praiiearerlb^; seieneif^ 

If: fally previag that he aademaada tbemv and giTins 

^aareat aaiwe^ reailei^ng tfaem before the (HntlltDi^ 

aod beaearaMe jcoo^flfeiea. af Ibe bards; or wher^ 

fbcTe ifl bo taab amteblioa, before a legal S^moiftf 

gaaranltod bgr Ibe tribe bf ibe Ibrd of tbb dtetrtet; elr 

befiare ^elfe of tht jadges bf b^ cfourt; or btibn 

t^ve lucarb of ibe oonH ia tfie. cuoioinary aiaiiaeri 

Tbe Ovate is not to be interrogated respectiag- aay 

ft^MAlr dii^t^lUe IbMU^b whicb he n^af bik¥e t^a^ed, 

bir irespeeting atay tbibg efiK, eteept that his ^ewi iof 

tbe bcHeiMM Me strictly borate; Abd tUs H «Mi« 

bar tbie ^uiipbse of piWctittj^ the scl^neeb wbevifr 1M 

Mgblair HiMnriBltoafei art niH HnvA, bbd where Mi 

seiences und arts of record aad wisdoni are in danger 

of bdag totaUy lost by tbe JEftilareaf effaakad Jeadien 



Mm PVKM9. of impmrk^r ^uid eakurging ttie* iMt, 

h^iv^iBttt^ iravy aeir txperimeDi ratpeetiiig Umii 

Ift Hm JM^gnifal of masteft and wise meii, m tttttt 

Ibey may establish then^ and aancK Ihe eanflMMi 

fiivikgaa; and also le^t the sdenoes tff viadssn 

asay ha defrivad gf tbe kaowkdge that arises from the 

Bitaral bursts 9! ffietiiA geniuSy and the eaergiei of 

IJiveitfioa. The thicd is the Draid^baisdy irho mnU be 

% fcadoated fonitntional hacd, and be indoet^ In 

wirfo m and tiie eeieileesiy and be aUa to <Gnmnnu^ 

•ate hif judgment ai^ views Bespectlnjg tKitaL 

He is snlsed to tb|s office aoeording %o the pf i f M e p^ 

fnilited by teaaon and the tribe pf the Gostomary 6oa» 

Mot^Oy an4 is elected by ballot^ whieh tUflcAom: 1^ 

guaranteed by the vote of the oonvonlaon. His oAan 

is to impart instruction and to teach the sdeneai of 

urisdom an4 virtue in t^e conv«ntioi| of the l>ard%in tki^ 

eiKtrty the sa^sred plnee^ and in ev^ fun||y where he biii 

llis oOee in JuH privikge. Badioftiiese threeisentitlod 

by eqidty and Inw to five acres of free land aoeording Us 

Ms privilege as a professor of the auAorised arts, (bo» 

sMes wliat bdongs to liim by his prIvUege of afreeboin 

OMobrian $ for the privilege by the arts doesHotabM* 

gau that by nature, nor that by nature, what l|ie aarls 

produce* 
72. fliere are three distinguished Utiepiy cliwf^* 

tm^ First, f^ flOlip^eMor ^ ^jy, |vbp ijs miylilied «f| 

»leiiJ fpftprflpn ^ Cai))bqap an^ j» for/pign^ fp^ « 

WpbwwiP \mmr Sw»rf^ ^P *M hfs siMu in 

» 

• All knowledge was oomnnmicated tbnmtfi the mediuin d Poetry, 
sHtawg the tncieiit GAi^bmiu. 



l l l i iW ii l riyaPlly W- ttm^mif mUf^hm liMttrMad 
|94tfM(maa Ike miif^wmf m atta i aaA swb « peiMi 

^ #pib MqiVMUkAMe iritik literalaite. mtA eM iMiW 
f)^ niad tliet Cwwhikw. hBgwugii ooaMiliy^ iiKpift 
.p6tviieti<m gmwflting tfcgin^ wAheep »wHtteD<wMid 
oC t)lM ttuTM siilyMto of f acorA of the bHris ol Ite 
Isle ti^f Britaia> wd ihMa wa ped^^rtet of noWMy 
hj n^t^nmgfn, iaketUmom, and beidic t t ia i m Jtarii 
/9f tbe^e Ikraa paiwaa^ Uaa till' pivrilaga «f iv« Mral 
f^fireo land ia rigbt aM pioUallttaiif hiaav^ baaUaa 
ilfjbm^ hf^ abtaiaa h^ hSm ptslrilaga of a fte« bcm Cluil'' 

.|«aB ; and each must attend the court of the coooliJF 
4ind lardsi <^ ba abadieiit la iht; coni, tka judgas 
#Ad th#:iwai;^^ dmriag. tho dtfjra of . Aa eoiart aaii tiMi 

,.^ipi¥eiatiaii, according, to the yagwIaiiMi oi tha lair; 

IfuniSor tha iafonuatiqn whid^ they impaft, tkaj aM 
«i|li|itlad to cnlaitaiDnMaait mk mraadi aaooadiay to 

&Ml^ ppivilQge.oC n atipalartad contractb. 

78, There are tteae JBathigainhftd artiata aaMUDathV 

u.U^m Iha ptiawy. hraoebaa: the liiidi, stooa maaon^ 

jMf4 ^ caspeatar> w^ i» wMkgr manMr, th# craft 

tpt a wnithr the act of a durpentcr,. and loaao&ty* 
Vbm^ tiu^ a^a paatl; e^xmX m pmMega^ and empy 

, person who professes any one of these three acts^ has 
a right to his free gifts of ftre acres of free Hand, 
teaidea what he claims hy Us prinlege of a free bons 

(.Cambriaa; and each mist ba obedient lo^ tha WpAoI 
the i^Bim% for the parpose of imparting iaaftrastkna 
'to the bondmen of the kiag^ or of^Aakstdv aaialiai 
to hto vassals when desired acoardiay taAe regnlalieea 
of the law; that is, under prolectaan that no dagraa 
of the arts must be giranted to any of theaL.cMapt b^ 
the permission of their masters and the king. 

F 
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74. There are three kiods of nalural arts 
to the tribe of the CambrianB. Rrnt, the arts of 
wisdooi; and the bards of the conventioBS shall 
preserve a record aad memorial of tliem by masters 
regularly inducted in office according to the arts of 
bardism. Second^ the arts of metallurgy; and to 
artists belong the right of preserving and diffiising 
them by teachers guaranteed by <^ce. And third, 
family arts; aad it is the duty of the chieiis of the 
tribes to regulate and diffuse them through the agency 
of the heads of families, according to the regulattons 
of- the tribe^ to the ninth in descent and the degrees 
of affinity. 

7&. There are three family arts arising from the^ 
primary branches: agriculture, or the cultivation of 
the soil ; the management of a dairy ; and the art of 
weaving. And it is the duty of the chief of the tribe 
to insist that they are duly taught, and to avouch for 
their being so in the court, in the sacred place, and in 
every assembly 'for religious adoration^ 

76. There are three courtly arts : judicature ; skit- 
fulness in the organisation and good order of the 
country and law, and preserving a record re- 
specting them ; and the art of embassy to a bordering 
kingdom. 

77 • Tliere are three city arts : medicine, merchandise,' 
and navigation. A peculiar city privilege belongs to 
each of these ; and this city privilege is by the grant 
of the tribe of the lord of the district, and guaranteed 
by the judicature. It is distinct from the common 
privileges of the country and tribe, and is granted 
for the mutual protection of judicious merchandise 
according .to the privilege of justice. 
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.9& Ihi&tm are ihreeeotnmon jnivflegM of eities : that 
no afloa be imposed on the citttens besides those that 

■ 

ave according to the privileges and vithlfi the booa<* 
dariea of their city-liberties; protection, so tliat 
fureigBMS with a barbarous tongue wlio visit the 
oily on account of merchandise may not l>e oppress ad 
or injured I and that there be no privileged maritets 
except in respec^dde cities. 

79« Tliere are three arts of gentlemen : arms, 
horsemanship, and the pieaanres of the chase ; and no 
|mw>n must learn any one of these, unless he be a 
firoe bom Cambrian. 

80. There are three primary priv^eges of every firee 
bpni Cambrian. First, liberty to five acres of free 
hmd in perfect right. Second, the privilege of 
Qolleetiog the vote of the country under the protection 
and privilege of the chief of his tribe. And third, the 
privilega of remoring to the neighbouring country | 
ihat.is, of going to any place he pleases in the 
neighbouring country witlmut loss of- pririlege or 
TOtiy unless he shall be In the service of the country 
and the court. Where this is the • case, he is bound 
by laur to. attend to his duty, and the country must not 
dispense with his services. 

81. There are three persons wliom every Cambrian, 
bakig a landed proprietor, must keep and support: a 
married wife ; an armed man, if he do not bear arms 
himself; and a family tutor. 

83..Tjier0 are three things that will not do well, 
unless they are found together ; a governor, a hero, 
and a country; for these thre^e combined will produce 
protection, strength, and organise and secure pos- 
session of property, 



S0. There are Mhtm emoUuneBto ot tim fttte btrn 
Gambriaa: fire «ciw of frte laod/a |iaitieip«liM ^ 
the Jand* ifaet 10 eultiroted for inplenieiito of lMiibe«dry» 
awl the plfMMNiMS of the ebMo. 

64. There are three eoomett righto of the M i g h 
bovrieg leototryy. ani ithe beailfriay hiagdoai : a large 
mcr« a. high road, aad aplaas ofiactiag for raiigioH 
adoration ; and these are uader the prolfefthNi of €|#4 
and his immpalkf^ so loag.as theae who frefatat 4hem 
do aot nnebaalh thair aimm ^igauist 4hose whaai Hm^ 
mecft. He that oSuub ia this rts|peot, vliether he taay 
be a citizen or a stranger, shall be ¥isifted with tba 
tee «f aiurder ayen nppiigatjon to the load of 4be 
Aetript. 

86. There are three pvHrilegad peiaans pf Ae kmf^ 
deriag hangiiom : the hand, the religiaos w e e ehi f p er v 
aad the chief of. the . tidbe. The pdfikge of embMsy 
from ft bofderiAg kuigdem can be granted to. oae af 
these three only. Nafaa4 ania nmist iMt be piaeeMaA 
i^aiaet any of thaee three whether the ooaalifes aad 
privileged tiibee to whaia thef beloag be at war or 
peaoe; for ualees visdoai, viftiie and the aauatijr 
aeieooes have pri?ilege an4 mwleetien, the tvaa^idlliy 
of the tribes cannot be maiataioed; in war. On Ihia 
jMoaat {t i« indiapeasthk' for the caoatrjF and the 
jbordering huigdem to grant pftatfctiea aad pri* 
vUege to tbe ambassadors of a borderlag Uagu; 
doniy who visit in peace and aeoorky, to long as they 
have the eredeotials of their office aoeordiog to the 
oastoms of coBfedeiiacy. 

• Called hm cjfvflr goiaith. TJiis «m >n 9o» afitaiMut i^enrfhrnUf, 

tlie produce of which went to purchase implements of husbandry fivr«}l ^ 
rittzens, and in the cultivation of which, all were obliged to assist. 
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M. There are three Ihiiigs commoii in tlie Mwrti^ t 
fy ttgA disputes, and rdlgiMs adoration ) for iafor^ 
nation of iliese shaB l>e sent to eterjr free botn 
Cambrian; and, therefore, they are called the three 
einMHon oeeasions for meeting. 

^. There are three froofis of domestication in a 
eonntryt little children, do^ and poultry. Wherever 
Hiese three are found, tihe place has a right to the 
prtvHege of the court and the sacred place; and 
from these, all the domestic privileges of the 
eouotry. 

6B. Here are tliree persons indbpenstble to the 

tribe : the cMef of the tribe, its tindicator, and iti 

ftimlly representative. The chief of Ae tribe must be 

the oMest of the efteient men In the tribe and be aUe 

to trace his pedigree to the Moth in descent. His 

liririlege and oiBce are to collect the country and the 

teurt in aid of his men. He is the pleader of his tribe 

In the grand collective assembly of the cotmti^ 

Imd the neighbouring country. Every man at his 

tribe is bound to attend to him, and he Is equally 

t>ound to attend to fals man. The vindicator of the tribi 

Is he ipriio leads It to battle and to war when there is 

icause ; and he must also pursue criminals, drag them 

before the court, and inflict \ipon them the punishment 

which the court and Ac sentence of the country may 

award. T%e family representative. Is he who is a 

middle man In the court, the sacred place, ia the 

battle, and In every remote situation. Re must be 

one of the wise men of the tribe, being acknowledged 

as such by the heads of the families of the tribe, 

asid Buist co-operate with the chief of the tribe ia 

every vote and assembly of the country. His 
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prMlege 10 eonferred iipoo hfan by tbe v^te of h}8 
tribe unto the ninth io descent, aod be is ele^M^ 
by ballot ;* and, . therefore, tbe vote is silent. 

89. There are three crimes that caase tbe son of tbe 
offender to lose his patrimony, and to be degraded toi 
the state and wretchedness of tbe foreigner unto tbe 
ninth in descent, or until he obtain a state of liberty 
through tbe fourth of his descendants by honourable 
marriages : murdering the chief of bis tribe, murdering 
bis lord, and murdering his family representative, 
because these crimes are so grievous. 

90. By three things the Cambrian loses tbe privil^pe 
of his country and his tribe ; removing entirely to • 
strange country; cordially and wholly joining with 
strangers who ^ are at war with the tribe of tbe Cam-* 
brians ; and wholly surrendering to a victorious army 
from the bordering kingdom that may attack the. tribe 
of the Cambrians ; because each of these is treachery 
to the country and the lord. 

91. By three things the Cambrian recovers the privi- 
lege of bis country and his. tribe which he had forfeited : 
wholly removiiK from a strange country under pledge 
and hostages even . to a state of Uberty, an4 there* 
by forfeits the hostageahip; suffering the loss of 
all for tbe Cambrians, or Cambrian who may be in a 
strange country ; and bravely . fighting against a hostile 
TiQtorious army, when be might have obtained favour 
and privilege by resolutely fighting on its side. 

92. There are three common claims for tbe possession 
of land : tbe claim of an heir acknowledged by the 

* This was done by cutting the name of the candidate on a stick squared 
for that purpose, and thence caWtdeoelkteH, the omen-stick. The Atheofauiiy 
even in tbe dayi of their i^ory, used Hki for the same purposes. 



record and memorial of the court and the authentic 
etideoce of the sacred place ; the claim of a bondman 
vpon the fourth of his lineal descendants ; and the 
daim of a legal purchase by judgment of the court 
and the judge, when the purchaser is one who has 
sworn fealty to the king, or- a free bom Cambrian. 

98. There are three claims for the particular posses* 
sion of land. 1. The claim of a legal heir retoriiing 
from a strange country or from banishment, who being 
eonsidered lost by death, another person had obtained 
possession of his land, according to the award of the 
court and the sentence. 2. The claim of a counter party 
who, being the primitive heir^ gives a counter-price, 
for the land of his famQy, to him who had purchased 
it under the record, memorial and hearing of the 
country, when he can show his descent to be unques- 
tionable, and give the counter price into the hand of 
the judge of the court, in which the claim is discussed. ' 
In this case the law has enacted that he shall recover 
his land, and the judge must pay over the counter 
price to the original purchaser. 3. The claim of a 
bondman upon the fourth of his lineal descendants; 
that Is, an occupier in law by honourable marriages ; 
and he is to have his land in absolute freedom, and 
according to the privilege of the citizens ; and it is 
given him by the lord who is king of the land, its court, 
and its judgment; and it shall be assigned to him under 
limitations. 

94. There are three disputes respecting land which 
must be decided by the country consisting of the 
verdict of three hundred men, where opposition 
presents itself. 1* The. dispute of a bondman upon 
the fourth of his descendants claiming five acres of 



m •xiW ^9Uk a strange eooatry produoing two aii^ 
thentto wltn^eases of hU hack-fire atpne^ hia- horiab^cka 
1^ hJ# boiia^ary* atone; and these^ aupported by the. 
ijaoardi ipemonaity oral tradition of the caimtrj ^iid. 
conscieotiiMS i^eraoos, are to be believed.. 3^ And tte 
diapat^ oC tb^ couater party^ who beiag the primitare 
hevy. pbMB^s ia the land of the judge^ or in the f re^emea 
ot ttiq ooort oC j[u4f ment aad law, the counter price, to 
lie paid to the peraoa who purchased bis faiiiiJ,y eatate 
undef aaaathieotie record. lo other words^ tbacoiui- 
ter parljr ^baU atwd by tho persoa who pwchaaedl 
the 1m4 eyoa telung posaesvoa, and bringing farwarda 
Haf^eetiQaable evidence of heirships edwU vepay ai ji^t^ 
oaapler price to tha previous puicbasar^ and shall lay 
dawn tha mooei* apou the b«ckrfire stooe^ horHeMockj, 
hauNAwry stena,, or uppa the uearfst white atoaa th^^^ 
iafioAod ia the place,, oi: lata the baud of thejudae o£ 
t^ cawrt of tho CottnieV ^^ apoo the area in tl\fi 
preeeace of the courk. Wheie tUs ia doaa tli|« 
Gi^uiktry enacta that he is la have hia landi aQ4 the- 
defendant the eoaater price. 

9&. There aw three diaputea that mast bo decid<iii|i 
by the avideaee aaydiary of the coaaitryy so that stubbora 
iqualioa may ha pceveated. 1. A dispute cowamMi^ 
haetageahip,. where lautaal hoatafea axe i^ven* with, 
tha Uaf^ 3. A dispute concerning land whea ibp- 
daim is defended or denied. 3. And a dispute arjfiag 
ffoai, the opposltiaa of the klag against tha law. ia these 
cases the chief of the plaiitfiff's tribe must contest the 
paiaS i«i the court and in the aaered plaec^ after notice 

* These were considered good evidence, in certaih cases, of a legal clami 
tgfosnMltB. SaaTnMt'ST^ S9. 



MA» mkact hni Mgil gm rt hi l ta i off a t^ar Mia E 

08i Tb^rt art Ikrea ddfiBeto in the hsirs aa iiaoaMag 
cMfllh, ill- lii^rftMa defenea, and matlestad recorda. 

97. There are three ways of guarfiiq^ agidnal Ma 
three ph^o^diag d^Mta. h Beeplag <^vd andiitiMnK 
JadldMa ttMtig t^ftsMng pedlg^raeif aftd vabiliif fay 
honourable cMarrM|fea ; and alao res^ctinf lahetitaseea 
tad the tMngfs ooiMMeted with 8h4ai« 9. Perfect evl4 
deace by correct witnesses and by authentic records^ 
#beilli^ MM r^^orl^ b« Hiring fft daad^ a The >ikt^ of 
fhe eoanlry suaisdoaed by the ehi€ff of the trib^ of the 
jj^i^oi^ wV^ britfgs IiIb olalm ib eoart. For the pufpoai 
^ pr^eMiag^ the ^noerlaAnty of a claim, it was ordofM 
aM esf ahfished that tho bards» who af« iadMcted by she 
]^ivilegci and rank of the eonrtention, shaaM keep aa 
<MerIy retord of pedigrees^ aabHilyy aad inheritaaeea* 
'Pot the same pw^ose also> it the tsem^rlal of the back«* 
fire stones, the boundary stones aml^the liorBeblock^ 
6nd h^ that reiatves thuem oftirs an iasnlt to the court 
and the jui^^s. 

99. There are three tyrannical perrtrsions of fanrs 
fMIy deciding upon a case bei^ore minutely eaqviting 
into the truth : deciding contrary to the nature and the 
Inevitable consequences of events and thaes s and forcing 
a' man to his injury wliere there is neither law nor jwh 
tice requhing the decisiott by which be is compelitd. 

99, There are three Mdngs that preserve a record 
tespecting land and femily, and stand as decisive tvi^ 
deuce : a back*iire stone, a lime kiln, and a Imr^eUockj 
because the arms* of a family are cut upon them* 

* The fiunily anos are fenerallf <ut upea Mcb jilpRei« 

6 
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Whoever shall remove them, without the permiMMi 
of the lord of the dislriet, shall be Indicted as a tfaie^ 
by the order of the court and the law; for these are 
stfong evidence, and any person that destco]^ then^ 
sbaU forfeit his life. 

' 100. There are three other stones, which if any man 
remove, he shall be indicted as a thief : the boundary 
stone, the . white stone of convention, and the guide 
stone; and he that de9troy8. them shall forfeit his 
life. .. , . 

101. There are three things which must not be done 
without the permission of the lord and his court : to 
build in expectancy, to plough in expectancy, and to 
clear wild land of wood in expectancy ; and he who 
does any of these things shall be treated as a thiei 
For the country, and the tribe possess in common all 
wild land in expectancy; and no person whether gveat 
or small, must presume to claim a particular right to 
^uch lands. 

'• 102. There are three things which are free to every 
man, whether a citizen or a stranger; and it k not 
right, according to law, for any man to hinder them : 
water from the well, brook, or river; firewood from 
the hollow tree ; and stone which are not in use. 

103. There are three things which ought not to be 
taken to a strange country without the permission of 
the country and the lord : gold,* books and wheat. 

104. There are three things which a bondman must 
not sell without the permission of his lord and master, 
so that the latter may have an opportunity of purchasing 

* Though Cesar tells us that the Briton« made use of brass money and 
iron rings only, yet Tadtus writes '< Pert Britannia aunmh et argentum, et 
alia metaUa." Vita Agrk. c. 12. 
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ttMtt: uAta^i boney, md steeds. BttI if his lord sfeMld 
Aei purehase tbem, he is.«t liberty to sell tbeoi irbere 
ke.plesses, so that he do not sell them to » strange 
smntry. * 

105. Iliere are three persons that pay satisfactioft 
fsr murder, and receiTe no share of the satisfiuction 
fine: a woman, a scholar, and a man who does not 
pay the stoek penny. 

106. There are three persons who onght to be kept 
from arms : a captive, a child under fourteen years of 
age, and an idiot who is proclaimed upon the posts of 
the country and the king. 

. 107- There are three persons who are not to be eom«- 
peUed to bear arms : a couTentional bard, a scholar of 
the court and the sacred place, and a judge ; because 
arms are imM>mpatiible with their station and offices, 
and because they ought not to be in the hand of the 
person who, under the privilege of GtoA and . his tran- 
quility, diffuses the arts and virtuous, sciences and is 
publicly employed in . consequence of the need of the 
counU-y and the tribe. 

106. There are three persons who confer the privilege 
of the court upon the house or any other place where 
they meet together with the king or the lord of the 
jKstrict : the judge of the court, the reli^ous worshipper 
of the court, and the deputy ; for in whatever place or 
house these three meet together, it has the privi^ 
lege of the court, even though the king be not 
present. 

109. There are three persons who are not amenable 
to law: he who is drunk; he who is under fourteen 
years of age; and he who is compelled contrary to his 
inclination to act unlawfully.. 
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' 110. There are lliree pertMme wht €tmet te foAMed 
dugly 9mA alone upon a comylaiitf : a wife witbiMi^ hii 
iHiflbaiid; a jrootfe under fourteen yearoof age, «Mi«I 
out his father ; and a bondman without hie k»|rd 



ill. There are three pcrsoae whose testinM»y ia 
sever to be credited : a religious wor8hi|iper who: faaa 
broken his covenant ; a witness who has been delecle4 
of peijury, of what he turn asserted in the oo«t or any 
other phoe, upon bis o«th ; and an habitual noaoriona 
thief. 

112. There are three persons who cannot be insobod s 
a leprous perasn ; a natural idiot; and a foreigoer who 
is not married to a free bom Cambrian female. Stl^ 
the law has fixed a ralue upon each of them; and 
be that shall uqure them in person and property ahail 
be lined. 

1 13. There ans three names giren to the p«blae fubr 
fisher of news: loud informer; public crier ^ aa|l 
apparitor. He most have liberty, whether on the iwnf 
or out of it, both by day and night, wherever he goes 
in the dffichaiige of his doty, so long as he carries hie 
bom in bis band under the mark of the lord ofthn 
distriet. 

114. There are three reasons for deposing arms, ea 
ibat tbey may not be held naked hi the hapd : The foM 
Is in a meeting for religious adoration aocording lo 4he 
privilege of the bards of the Isle of Britain under the 
protection of God and his tranquility. The soeond is 
in the conventioo of the cfMintry, the court of the 
country and the lord. The third are the aniks of the 
guest in bis lodging, be being under the protectkni of 
God and the king. 
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rjllik^VlMrimM ihfM kinds 4if idm: J. The lurtartl 
fcit JgHcr, who k % sto anger by prioiary origin^ as abo 
Ufesoa audi his gvaadsoa, if the inothen of each be 
Mnngevs. 3. A boodman by malevally, wliese nether 
is a free bora Cambrian ; and saeh are called, beadien 
•nder 4he privilege of nateraity. 3. And eilixeas, who 
are frse bem Cambrians, free from slavery, iMndage and 
meanness in the blood ; and a bondman shall obtain 
tlie pririi^e of a eitioen, or of a free born Cambriant 
•pon tiie fenrth male of his descendants by free born 
■latereity. 

J 16. There are three women whose sons inherit by 
malemity aecording to law : 1. The son of a female 
Who is given to a foreigner with the consent of her 
tribe. 2. The son of a female who is given as a hostage 
to a country with a barbarous language, and becomes 
prsgoant there in conseqi^ence of being given as a 
hostage by tier tribe and her lord. 3. The son of a 
female who is forced by a foreigner. The sons of sneh 
females shaU inherit in right of their mothers, and the 
possession of their maternal inheritance most not be 
delayed to the ninth in descent. 

117. There are three guardianships of land: a lord 
shall keep the land that fails to him by the death of the 
owner, so long as his heirs are unknown, nntil the 
p t pp er lieir shaU eeme to own it; the land of a free 
born Cambrian, wk» has los( his land Md his pri^ 
rUege unto tiie end of the ninth la descent; and the 
land of a srioor, until lie arrive at age tQ take poa- 
sssston» 

1 16: There are three denials of illegitimate children t 
the personal oath of the bther, if he be living; if the 
father be dead, the oath of the chief «ef the tribe and 
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of seven of the 'men of ^ firilie with hifii).are oeceisarf 
to receive or disowji such a child; and if there be: 
no chief of the tribe, the oath of fifty men of the tribe 
are requisite to disoivn such a child; and the ille*-. 
gitimate child who is disowned, is considered as a 
bondvian and a slave unto the fourth of his des- 
cendants, or until he obtain liberty by the ninth in 
descent. . 

119. By three things a youth cannot be disowned 
by his tribe : if he be bom in a lawful bed, and 
nursed a year and a day without disowning; if a 
price be given for his nursing, though he should 
be the ofibpring of an. abandoned female : and if 
he be accepted under silence. After any one of 
these three things is done, the father cannot disown 
him. 

; 120. There are three ways of acknowledging a son : 
the . first is the (personal oath of the fiither, which ia 
sufficient to disown or acknowledge him ; if there be n<r 
father living, the chief of the tribe with seven of his 
men sworn by the tribe may disown or acknowledge 
him ; if there be no chief of the tribe, twenty one 
men of the tribe can disown or acknowledge him, that 
is, seven men in lieu of the father, seven in lieu of 
the chief of the tribe, and seven with the chief of the 
tribe. It is not necessary to swear, such persons thtough 
and through, but merely to require their sentiments 
according to the best of their judgment and conscience. 
Where a youth is acknowledged, it is done in this 
manner : The chief of the tribe takes the right hand 
of the child into his right hand, and gives it into the 
hand of the oldest of his men, and thus it passes from 
elder to elder even to the seventh. It is not necessary 
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fpr^ttoe to be meti of note or otherwise^ only thai 
d^y be elders of the tribe, that they be under no 
ohiigEtion of sharing land with him, and that they 
be partly equal with the person acknowledged or 
Mgeeted. - - 

• 191. Tliere are three ways of emandpating an exile : 
tbe personal oath of the father, if he be a citizen of 
Cambrian descent; the chief of the tribe, upon the joint 
oaths of himself and seven of his men ; and the 
declaration of fifty men of the tribe upon oath, ac* 
oordiog to the best of their judgment and conscience, 
and after this he shall have citizenship. 

132. There are three oaths of a denial : the oath of 
tlie chief of the tribe and his seven elders of the same 
tribe ; the oath of twenty one men, being elders of the 
same tribe ; and the oath of the country, consisting of 
fifty men. Where the first cannot be obtained, the 
second is necessary ; and where the second cannot be 
had, the third is requisite. 

123. There are cases in which the individual oath of 
a person is valid : that of a woman for a rape \ that of 
a man in consequence of an assault and a fierce attack ; 
and that of a father in disowning or acknowledging his 
son who is illegitimate. 

124. There are three kinds of heirs : a son begotten 
in lawful wedlock ; a natural son, who is acknowledged 
npoii the personal oath of the father, for to become his 
heir (but the Ulegitimate child who is acknowledged 
upon the personal oath of the father cannot maintain 
a claim and dispute respecting dignity); and a youth 
of the tribe, when there is neither a legitimate nor an 
iUegltimate heir. 



ftftioii* f(0e t Ihe daughter df the kkig^ or of the lord of 
the dMtict $ the daughter o( tM btUt af parent $ and the 
dUQliflter of tll« cOiief of the tHbe^ 

126. There are three royal aathoritiee : a prhuje tiM 
nhM iBiistrlOM bf hl6 bravery, being lord par aaioa*t ; 
the lord of a eonventlonal district, being king in hii 
6irn fourt ; and the chief of the tribe, gofeniteg and 
protcjctlng hie tribe and relatione. Each of theea 
eovereigns has the privilege of assembling tlie country | 
that is, of demanding its vefte, when equity in law 
cannot be obtained in any other manner. 

137* There are three plagues of d tribe : nursing the 
son of the lord ; bringing a youth wrongfully Inlio tbe 
tribe ; and keeping the chief jor«^ in custody. 

128. There are three legal tttjuries of a min: to 
murder him; to have illicit commerce with hia 
wife; and to vi(rfate the protection he may have 
given. 

129. There are three legal io|uries of a king» to 
violate his protection ; to oommit murder in his pre- 
sence ; and to have illieit commerce with his wife. 

130. There are three duties of the scholar, or learned 
man of the court : to take down the pleading in writing 
until the sriit is terminated ; to destroy Uie record after 
the cadse is finished ; and to attend at all times to bis 
duty, according to the pleasure of the lord of tho 
court in'd his judgies* 



* The commutafioii, or marrkige fee is vely ancient The lords, in most 
ancient nations in Ettrof^, olaimed it, ftom a supposed right to deflour » 
virgin upon marriage ; but the Cambrian lords denuuided it from an idea 
that they were the guardians of the virgin's honour. 
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>18l. There are three common proprietors of the 
tribe : the chief of the tribe ; the family representative j 
and the son of a female who is given to a stranger with 
the consent of the tribe ; that is to say, each of these 
three shall have the foil privilege of the arable land of 
the tribe $ the chief of the tribe according to the pri- 
vilege of his rank ; the family representative in right 
•f his office and station ; and the youth by privilege of 
maternity. 

132. There are three beads of families who most 
maintain equity against an oppressive lord : a father^ 
the eldest brother^ and a father-in-law. 

133. There are three peculiar privileges of the chief 
of the tribe : the privilege of inaprisoning ^ the privilege 
of pleading for a defendant against oppressioii ; and the 
privilege of protecting a bondman obtained by the 
tribe, so that he may not be injured nor oppressed^ ia 
a manner forbidden both by law and conscience. 

134. There are three ancestcrs of a person : a father, 
grandfather, and great grandfather. 

135. There are three co-heirs of a roan : a brother^ 
a first cousin, and a second cousin. 

136. There are three persons whd forfeit their lives^ 
and who cannot.be bought off: a traitor to the country 
and the tribe ; be that hills another from real malice ; 
and a convicted thief for the value of more than four« 
pence. 

137. There are three thieves who do not forfeit their 
.lives for the crime : a woman who steals in conjunction 
with her husband; a youth under age; and a necesk 
sitous person who steals to satisfy nature, after having 
visited three towns and applied at nine houses in 
each without obtaining any alms though he solicited 
it. H 
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138. There are three thieves who are pntiished by 
amercement : he who steals a dog ; he who steals herbt 
from the giirdeti ; and he who steals a wild animal from 
the land of a foitified inclosilre. 

189. The»*e are ttiree kinds bf theft : taking by theft ; 
retaining what is stolen ; and killing a living aalmal th^l 
Is stolen. Each of these thi<ee forfeits life for the crime, 
and cannot be bought off. 

1 40. There are three thefts redeemable by Sne : theft 
by deception ; theft by extortioii ; and theft by con- 
^^eaUng the eunt^equenees. These are redeemable by 
paying three times their legal valoe. 

141. There are three kinds of pe<!ttliar rigfits which 
belong to every person : beirsliip, privilege, and kind. 
Heirship is according to privilege ; privilege aceonUn^ 
to kind ; and kind, as there are iaiale and femalfe^ ietlieen 
•nd foreigner, ymihg and old. 

142« There are three thidgs free to the tribe Md its 
dependants aeeording to the privilege 6f maternity : 
building-timber from a wild forest ; the pleasures of the 
xshase in oolnolosed lands ; and the gathering of ^^eorns 
in uncultivated lands.* 

143. There are three principal pleaders in the ^onrt ; 
a lord, a juror, and a surety. 

144. There are three respondents o^ the tN^urt ; tbt 
pleader, the witness, and the public crier. 

145 There are three silent persons of the coui^ : thie 
ford listening to the judges and the j^irors ; the judges 
and jnrors listening to the plaintiff and deffend&nt ; and 
nil of tlieni listening to the witnesses until they have 
finished ; for the law enacts that the witness must n<rt 
be mlenced, le0t tlie Irnth shonid be suppressed. 

• Vide Triad49 in tim seriw. 



146. There are three middle persons in tb^law: a 
lord to establish Justice} a surety, qr hostage to inaio- 
taia siflceritjr; and a judge or ajast juror to elucidate 
the truth* 

147. There are three persons who bring the country 
and the tribe to ruin : a treacherous lord ; an uujust 
judge \ and a hired accuser, 

148. There are three persons who suffer confiscation ; 
he who will not abide by the decision of the law; he 
who will not stand before the court ; and he who kills 
bis countryman. That is to say, they shall suffer con<> 
liscatipni inasmuch a3 all their moveable property that 
can be found, shall be taken away without any valuati«»^ 
or oath concerning them ; and if in this act^ any b^ 
killed, the murderer ferfeits his life. 

149. There are three hateful objects of proclamation 
to the tribe : he who murders a man of bis own tribe ; 
a robber; and a treacherous person. They are so called^ 
because it is proper for the revenger of the tribe to 
proclaim them by the public horn in the court, the 
sacred place, and in every organised assembly, and 
upon the king's posts with idiots. 

150. There are three reasons for niaking Iaw9 ; to 
teach men to avoid what is unlawful ; to prevent men 
from being guilty of unlawful measures ; and to punish 
men for unlawful acts according as the nature of the 
crime demands, 

151. There are three bright excellencies of the law: 
to prevent oppressive exactions; to punish evil actions; 
and to establish equity against injustice, for the support 
of right and social tranquility in the country and tribe 
by means of these three things. 
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152. There are three honourable sourceg of the law : 
the customs of the country and tribe from time immer 
morial j the regulations of the country, the tribe and 
the lord assembled in the power of the country and the 
particular tribe ; and justice according to reason^ 
situation and necessity ; or, as it is expressed by other 
wise men, according to the energy of truth, the iufla* 
ence of circumstances, and the dictates of conscieilce. 
Such they should be according to their statement. 

153. There are three sources of justice in the law : 
truth, knowledge, and conscience; atid unless these 
three entirely concur together, the law is not worthy 
of a name. Truth is the root of judgment ; conscience 
of discrimination ; and knowledge of guidance and con- 
duct unto the termination, by plea and defence, pleadings 
and witnesses. 

154. There are three pillars of advocation in law : 
nine participations in murder; nine participations in 
theft ; and nine participations in burning. 

155. There are three pillars of the law : custom before 
record and tradition ; the king through legal authority; 
and tiie decision of the country by vote where there has 
been neither custom nor law. 

156. There are three things that cannot be abrogated 
or removed except by the collective power of the country 
and particular tribe, assembled by the sovereign para- 
mount : a law guaranteed by the sovereignty ; a custom 
in use before the record and tradition of the country 
and the tribe, which cannot be proved to be pregnant 
with injustice, or that it militates against justice ; and 
a mutually confessed contract. 

157. There are three inevitable violations of law: a 
fiontract attested by witnesses s a just custom in use 
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before the record and tradition of the country and tribe; 
and ineviuhie uecesstty,* 

168. There are three legal causes for the violation of 
ft contract : the death of a lord^ where the court can 
never come to a conclusion on his account ; sickness 
preventing the performance; and inevitable neces* 
sity. 

159. There are three causes in which the court and 
judges cannot pronounce judgment otherwise than by a 
full ternjiDation : a just purchase for land according to 
the law of the citizens ; a lord acting in defiance of truth 
between man and man ; and the long hardships of the 
country. In such cases, the country, and particular 
tribe in power assembled, shall determine the matter^ 
and not otherwise. 

KM). There are three things that strengthen a 
domestic custom : its gentle tendency ; its energy for 
the beuefit of the country and the tribe ; and its autho- 
rity by dignity and claim which does not operate 
against the law. Where such a custom exists, it is 
paramount to the law. 

161. There are three primary reasons for taking the 
yote of tiie country : to enact, or repeal a law ; to pro- 
nounce judgment where the law cannot effect it on 
account of defect, circumstance or necessity; and the 
privilege of the country and the tribe to guard against 
illegal measures, by opposing the oflender. 

162. There are three leading jurors of a tribe : its 
chief of the tribe : its seven elders having equal autho- 
rity with the chief of the tribe ; and its family repre- 
sentative, who is a man of the tribe, chosen for his 

• The meaning of this triad is, that whoever thft three tbinQi ppecifi«4 
ftooaXf they dispeuM with the resular law. 
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wisdom and bis knowledge of sacred scienw?,^ and 
elected by baUot, or tbe silent vote of the elders of tbe 

tribe. 

163. There are three tbings, whicb, if a man possess, 
tbey qoalify bim to become, cbief of the tribe : tbat if 
be i^ak to bis friend, be be listened to ; that if be fight 
with bis friend, be be feared; and tbat if be offer 
IMcority for hb friend, it be accepted. 

164. There are three primary indispensibles of a 
Toter : that be be a free born Cambrian without defect 
in pedigwe, without meanness in dignity ; that be b« 
•B efficient roao ; ««»< that be be tbe bead of a family, 
baring • mU> and cWldrea by marriage. Without 
tiMse, a man will not be recognised in law as tbe bead 
of a family ; and with these, be will not decide agwnst 
nrimleg* wd juBtioe, but will vote conscientiously on 

their acc(Hi»l< . , r . 

16&. Ther* are three indispensibles of tbe chief of tb« 
tribe: tbat be be an efficient man; that be be th^ 
•Idest of th«f efficient men of bis tribe, and be able to 
trace bis pedigree to tbe ninth degree in descent ; and 
that be be the bead of a family, having a wife and 
«hUdrei« by honourable marriage. Every person in tbe 
tribe mwt be tbe friend of tbe cbief, and his commands 
are biodiag upon every individual in the tribe. 

166. There are three indispensibles of tbe fansiiy re- 
presentative ! tbat be be an efficient man and a free 
bom Cambrian ; that be be a man approved by wisdom, 
Mxong po«*»c genius, and tbe honourable sciences of tbe 
oooatry ; and that be be tbe master of a family, having 
» wife and children hy honourable marriage. He shall 
be raised to tbU privilege by tbe silent vote of the wise 
men of the tribe under the protection and privUege of 
the chief of tbe tribe, and shaU act for, aod in behalf 
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bf Ote tribe, as its man in the court, and in the sacred 
plare; as its chief voter on account of bis wisdom and 
sciences ; and as its man far and near in the labours and 
fortunes of the tribe. He claims the same full privilege 
of protection by the arms of the tribe as the Chief of 
the tribe. In every tneeting of the tribe he shall be a 
teacher and a counsel lor, and shall guard its rights in 
conjunction with the chief of the tribe. 

167. There are three reasons for electing a family 
representative : to do duty tn a place where the chief 
of the tribe cannot act; to diffuse wisdom to the tribe; 
^nd to preserve the wisdom of the tribe, the country 
and the neighbouring country, by appointing the wisest 
teen of the tribes of the Cambrians as men of the court 
and judgment in the collective convention of Cambria 
iparticularly ; in the assembly of the lord of the district 
and his conntry ; and in every discriminating vote of 
the conntry and tribe, which could not be effected in 
any other manner than by prlviliging the wise men. 
The wise men must not be subject to service nor land 5 
fitilt there ought to be no general meeting without them^ 
for their judgment is the best, and the individual 
wisdom of the chief of the tribe eannot be depended 
upon. On this account both privilege and neces- 
aity require every tribe to have its family represen- 
tative. 

168. Tliere are three things that constitute an efficient 
man : soundness and perfection of bodily senses, which 
are chiefly the hearing, the sight and the feeling, for 
the taw asserts that the three effirienl parts of the body 
are the fiearing, the sight, and the feeling; great 
acutenei98 of thougtit and understanding in reasoning 
and discoursing; and fortitude. These three things 
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make a man falljr efficient, and qualiff him to be ft 
teacher of the country sciences ; and he is elected 
by a master and illustratiim, or by the silent TOte 
of fifty men of his own tribe, being free born Cam- 
brians. 

169. There are three ways in which all legislation 
for the country and the tribe may be established and 
rendered effectual. 1. By a collective convention of 
Cambria particularly; that is, of all the countries, 
districts, sovereignties and circles of the tribe of the 
Cambrians, by the chiefs of the tribes, family represen- 
tatives and voters, harmoniously assembling in a 
collective convention of the country and the neighbour- 
ing country, the tribe and the co-equal tribe. Foft 

THVRB IS ONLY ONB COUNTaV AND ONE PARTICULAR 

TRiBB IN Cambria. In this convention laws shall be 
enacted, abrogated or improved as circumstances may 
require ; and that which they shall determine upon 
shall be made valid by the mutual consent, judgment 
and approval of the assembly. 2. The second way is by 
the privilege of an efficient convention of the country 
and the neighbouring country ; that is to say, a sove- 
reign court of the country and the neighbouring 
country ; and this convention may enact any new law 
that may be required, or improve, or annul any old 
law and decision. It must publish under silence and 
requisition of the courts in all the districts of the 
country and the particular tribe of the Cambrians, what 
is done for improving, establishing or impugning and 
opposing in the law, as is judged right by reason and 
justice; and it must persevere in this manner until the 
judgment of the tribe is known, and the consent of all 
the courts is obtained without opposition or repugnancy. 



When saeh constet is obtained, it mttst be pubUshed 
Qoder silence and requisition of the cooTentlons and 
worts, for the space of three years. The nmuiiniity of 
the convention at the end of three yearsi is called tho^ 
eflh;ient convention, and it shall be published through 
ail the districts ; and that which it publishes, shall have 
equal force with that whicb is enacted by the i^vilege 
of the country in assembly, and the particular trilie ot 
Cambria. 3. The third way is by enacting or abrogating 
a law, being authorised to do so, by the authority of 
the country and tribe, under silence and requisition, 
antil it be deemed efficient i that is, to do what may be 
desired for effective legislation, upon silence and re- 
quisition of a year and a day, by the cry of the country 
and the neighbouiing country, in every court, sacred 
place, fair, market, and in every other oiganised assem- 
bly of the country and the neighbouring country, until 
the judgment of the countries and the courts is known^ 
and until the improvement and correction proposed, are 
sanctioned by the consent of the country and the neigh<» 
bouring country, and it be ascertained that there is 
neither word nor resistance offered against it. When 
this is understood, it is again made known, by isilence 
and requisition of a year and a day, even efficiently ; 
that is, until it be widely promulgated, by being pub- 
lished for three years. Then, by the concurring judg^ 
ment of Cambria particularly, it is established ; and it 
shall be a law in every country, district, sovereignty, 
court, and in every sacred place in the country and the 
neighbouring country ; and the law so made is of equal 
authority and weight with that which is enacted by the 
collective convention of the country and the neighbouring 

I 
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country. It is not necessary for the neighbouriog coantry 
to meet for the purpose of voting upon a law so enacted^ 
for the general law has decided, that, it hcts had the 
consent arid concurring judgment of Cambria particularly 
without opposition^ without an opposing word ; and, there-- 
forcj it is established. For if there be no meeting to 
decide against what is done before the end of three 
years and three days, it is presumed, that what is 
enacted, has the consent of the country and the neigh* 
bonring country, the tribe and the co-equal tribe ; for 
it is not possible but that every one knows what is 
done by public proclamation legally made in time and 
place, under the crown or privilege of sovereignty, or 
the particular district of the chief, by giving place and 
liberty of resistance, opposing word, and repugnancy 
which may be aided by sound reason and proper cause. 

170. There are three pillars of the jury of the country, 
of whatever kind they may be : the sovereign of the 
neighbouring country, or the lord of the district ; the 
chiefs of the tribes ; and the ciders of the tribe with the 
wise men of the country ; namely, the family represent 
tatives, inducted into this privilege by the silent vote of 
the tribe, which is by the discriminating omen-stick 
from elder to elder. 

171 • There are three who have a right to call a 
meeting of the country : a king, or lord of the district ; 
a chief of the tribe ; and a family representative. For 
by the command of any one of these three, the country 
and the neighbouring country may be convened, by 
public proclamation judiciously made according to 
custom and law. 

172. There are three conventions of the country : a 
collective convention of the country and the lord ; a 



convention, or court of judgment and law by the 
judges; and a convention of the bards according to 
the privilege and Institute of the bards of the isle of 
Britain* 

173. There are three common protections : the pr#^ 
tection of the convention, or the court of the country ; 
the protection of a place of ivorship ; and the protection 
of the ploughman and bis team at work. 

174. Thefe are three indispensibles of a convention, 
or efficient court : that it be guaranteed by the privilege 
and authority of the person who forms and supports it ; 
that it be legally proclaimed under the protection of 
silence and requisition of a year and a day, by the 
public crier, and be repeated unto the end of three 
years and three days; and that the time and place 
where it is to be supported, be fixed, so that both may 
be fully known according to custom. Where these 
things occur, nothing more is necessary than procla- 
mation upon silence and requisition, and what is enacted 
shall be established by judgment so far as it is efficient 
in every court and convention of the country and the 
neighbouring country, so long as the convention that 
forms it continues its office and privilege of a convention 
and court. 

175. There are three kinds of legal votes: the collect 
tive vote of the sovereignty and tribe of the country 
and the neighbouring country for legislation, by 
enacting, abrogating, or improving the law, and this 
is called the vote of the sovereignty and of the neigh- 
bouring country ; the second is the vote of the country, 
which is called the vote of three hundred men; and 
the third is the vote of the court which is given by the 
jurors, or elders of the country or the tribe^ under 
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the protoelioQ and pnvil^e of the court whkdi 4Mide9 
upoD the nttmbf r, beiug from seven to fifty metu 

176. Tbere are three courts of taw : the court of the 
hundred* and commot ; the court of the chief, wbieh is 
a court of the lord or king of the district ; and the col* 
leetive court of the sovereignty and neigbbouriog 
coantry, which is superior to the two others. 

177- There are three authorities for the customs of 
the court and the law : the chief court of the king ; the 
law of the country ; and the customs appertaining to 
them bottu 

178. Law emanates from three sources : the necessi^ 
ties of circumstances ; the mutually penetrating wisdom 
•f wise men ; and th^ accordance of the tribe and save* 
reignty in their decision. 

179. There are three indispensibles of a conveotion 
and law : obligatory customs; the record of ezpen^ne^.} 
and the pleadings. 

18(1 Itiere are three things which set the law aaide i 
the injuries of the country and the tribe ; the changes 
of time and their consequences which render both the 
law and custom useless ; and a covenant guaranteed bj 
legal witnesses. 

181. There are three objections to custom : uncertain 
rank ; oppression by it ; and bad example. Where one 

• The hundred contained 25S00 Welsh, or Bl^OO English acr^ nearly. 
T^ hundred or Ckinim had the following subdivisions. 

4 Acres I farm. 
4 Farms 1 inheritance. 
4 Inheritances 1 tenure. 
4 Tenure^l township. 
4 Toimshqra 1 manor. 
12 Manors and 3 townships equal 1 commit* 
2 Commots i hundred. 

f^ide Owen*s Die. in Me. amtrgtf* 



of iliMe things oocars it I)ecoiiies ambiguons^and where 
the three ocear together, they destroy it. 

182. There are three things that render the law on- 
oertain ; emming, deception, and false judgment, when 
some time has elapsed before they are noticed ; ibrthen 
neither of the three can be sifted nor corrected, on ae» 
count of the uncertainty of the claim. 

183. There are three things which no person can be 
req^nsible for : an evil act not within the readi of the 
law ; an action which cannot be shewn to be mischievona; 
and the finding of any thing lost, ttie loser of which not 
being known by any person in the country. For these 
three things, no person is responsible in law, except 
upon eyidence ) and where this cannot be obtained, the 
matter terminates. 

IM. There are three strong testimonies : an oath 
upon the entrails;* a mutual confession ; ^ and a 
chain of circumstantial evidence^ which cannot be 
doubted. 

185. There are three things which may supersede the 
law ; that which is done by the king to enforce truth 
and justice, and to cherish cooseieiice and mercy ; prir 
Tilege, where nothing can be done that operates against 
it; a^da contract acknowledged by the parties, and 
confirmed by witnesses. 

186. There are three things that must be listened to 
by the court and the judge : a complaint, a petition, 
and a reply ; and the person who is denied this right 
haa the privilege of appealing to the vote of the cout&tryi 
as called together by the chief of his tribe* 

* To Bwtsr upon the entrails of any animal was useil on oertain oooasioos 
hjf tbepalratfcbal Jew^ and also by tbe Qreelts* The lQciiL.then it rtrf 
«neicnt. 
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187. There are three things that are stated before the 
court and the judge : a claim, the defence, and the 
decision. 

188. There are three things which the sovereignty 
and jndicatare ought especially to support, protect and 
establish in the country and the tribe : truth, justice, 
and tranquility; or, according to others, truth, the 
sciences, and tranquility. 

189. There are^three elements of a plea : sight, word 
and act. 

190. There are three who do not require the presence 
of the country : the king, a religious worshipper of the 
convention, and the law ; for where these three are, the 
presence of the country is not necessary. 

191. There are three justifiable reasons for not attend- 

ing to the citation of a convention, or of a court : floods 

* 

in the rivers which have neither bridges nor ferries } 
the cry of the country on account of an enemy's army 
from a bordering kingdom, when within bearing of the 
horns; and unavoidable illness preventing. 

192. There are three who are naturally mute: a 
youth before fourteen* years of age ; a sick and painful 
person keeping his bed ; and he who is naturally dumb 
or mute from accident, and does not know a letter. 

193. There are three kinds of proprietors ; those that 
are naturally free born, retainers of the court, and men 
of learning. The first of the three are called commoners, 
and have the privilege of tenure upon land and emolu- 
ments; the second have the privilege of office, as de* 
clared by law ; and the third, who are men of learnings 

* The yoath and sick person were so called, because the fin^faad no vote 
in public concerns on account of his youths whilst the second cotUd not he** 
cause of ilUev. 
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have the . privilege of teachers ; that is, a rate from 
every plough within the district ia which they are au- 
thorised teachers ; the privilege of land in freedom ; and 
free maintenance by privilege of their sciences. 

194. There are three legal privileges : natural privi- 
leges^ the privilege of land, and the privilege of office; 
and every privilege is placed under the protection of 
the country and tribe by vote, and the power of con- 
vening the country and tribe is given to the chiefs of 
the tribe. 

195. There are three duties incumbent upon the 
teachers of the country and the tribe, being learned 
men : 1. To impart instruction to the commoners in 
their families, in places of religious worship, in the 
courts of the district, and in the conventions guaranteed 
of time and place. 2. Second, to keep an authentic 
record respecting privileges, customs, families, pedigrees 
of nobility by honourable marriages, heroic actions, 
and respecting the most excellent of every thing of the 
country and tribe that is performed in the court and in 
the sacred place, in peace and in war. 3. And third, 
they are to be ready at every appointed place and time, 
according to the necessity of the country and the tribe 
that they may serve for reward and free maintenance, 
by giving instruction, counsel and knowledge upon 
sacred subjects ; by reciting the authentic records ; by 
showing skilful things ; by urging the improvement ne- 
cessary, or that may be demanded, in consequence of 
the situation of the country and tribe, as there may be 
refusals from the country and the bordering kingdom, 
the court and the sacred place; by giving proper form 
to notices and proclamatious ; by making the .public 
crier commit them to memory ;. and by writing down 
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what is given by judgment and custooi, in .a proper 
book of records. More than this is not required of the 
teachers of the country, who are men of reading and 
writing, of scientific reflection and wisdom, lest they 
should not be able to attend to their regular duties, and 
do what they are required in their office as regularly 
inducted teachers. 

196. There are three mutual bonds of a social state : 
the sciences, justice, and agriculture. 

197* There are three conventional persons who have 
free miuntenance : the bard, the judge, and the family 
representative. 

198. There are thrde who have free maintenance in 
consequence of an accident : a natural artist who makes 
a new discovery in the arts for the benefit of the dti- 
sens ; a foreigner who escapes from a ship wrecked at 
■ea ; and a feeble person, who being in danger of losing 
bis life, is saved by a Cambrian. 

199. There are three persons who are supported by 
free maintenance : the aged ; the infant ; namely a 
child, whether male or female ; and a stranger with a 
barbarous language. The person who is so supported is 
one who has neither office nor labour, and who has fnU 
maintenance gratuitously, by common contribution. 

200. The persons who have free maintenance obtain 
their emoluments by three things: 1. Five acres of 
free land, 2. Where this cannot be obtained on ac* 
count of circumstances, then the plongh penny. 3, 
Where this cannot be obtained, then the spear penny, 
or the spear contribution ; that is, a contribution pro- 
portioned to the case, by every family of the tribe. 

201. There are three blows that are not to be resent* 
ed : 1. A father striking his S00| to oblige bim to learn 
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or to correct him foi^ a fault. 2. The chief of the tribe 
strikiDg his kinsman, as a punishment fior neglect^ and 
to make him remember his counsel. 3. And a lord 
striking one of his men in the day of battle and of com- 
bat, to make him attend to his dutv. 

2Q2. The lord may strike his men in three ways when 
marshalling them : with bis truncheon, or rod of oflBice ; 
with the flat part of his sword; and with his open 
hand. No fine can be demanded for these blows; for 
they are giren only to admo&ish, illustrate, and to 
guard against neglect of duty. 

203. There are three customary standing forms res- 
pecting a convention : that the customary day for com- 
menelng the convention, the pleading, and deeision, bo 
known ; that the place be well known, being within the 
sight and hearing of the country and the tribe, so that 
every one may know where the place is as well as the 
time and the day ; and the privilege of meeting in peace 
and tranquHity by the established custom of the country 
ahd the tribe, and that naked arms . be not presented 
against any person who attends the convention. Without 
sttch priHlege no honourable coaventiott can be support- 
ed, for the regulation, judgment and instruction of the 
country and the tribe, according as the justice, tran- 
qniiity, necessities and fortunes of the country and the 
neighbouring country may requirie, and as becomes a 
civilized country, when attending to becoming' regula- 
tions and praise-worthy and honourable sciences. 

204. There are three indispensible persons in a court : 
a lord organising it as its guaratitee ; a scholar, or man 
of learning to record the pleadings; and a judge or 
jurors to pronounce sentence* Without these, there 
can be no legal court. 

K 
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205. There are three indispensibles of lav: priyilege, 
which 18 authority ; a judge; and a witness. Without 
these, every law will remain inactive. 

206. There are three things necessary to form a legal 
witness : that he be an efficient man ; that he be a 
faithful man ; and that he be a fellow citizen. 

207. Judgment according to the privilege of law 
depends upon three things : evidence, drcumstanix, and 
conscience; for neither law nor justice can reifuire 
more than a eonscientious decision, as Car as it can be 
effected by evidence, truth and justice. 

208. There are three chief officers of the court : the 
chancellor, the attorney ok* advocate, and the apparitor, 
and these are called the three requisite offii^ersof tlie 
court, because a court xaonot be held witbirat them. 

209. There are three pecsons that are lobe providud 
with advocates in the court, by the king or the lord of 
the court : a woman whether married or single ; a persoa 
who is dumb by nattrre ; and a foreigner with a bwv 
barous language. The foreigner is also entitled to 
protection and support by spear allowance whieh eoor 
sists in the bounty of the country and the lopd^ lesl he 
should die by fiimine and oold until he be reniored to 
his station, as it' respects country and tribe. 

210. There are three who must be silent in« the con<- 
vention. 1. The lord, or the king; for he is.tiot to <^pen 
the business, but to listen ; and aft^r he has beaid wbal 
has been advanced, he may say what he may deeoi ne»- 
cessary as to the sense of the law, and the verdfict which 
the law requires. * 2. The jndge, for it is not rigbi for 
him to speak untU be declare his judgment as to that 
wbicli has been proved in his court by attestation and 
evidence and that which the juror&have asserted. 3. And 
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a surety^ who is not obligated to aoBwer any one except 
the jttdge, or the jurors. 

.211. There are three disputes which can only be de- 
eded before the judges and competant jurors. 1. The 
adoption of a person into a tribe, or his rejection from 
it ; and a claim to inheritance by a boodpoan through 
maternity upon the fourth of his lineal descendants, or 
by a Cambrian returning from exile* 2« Disputes res* 
pecting landed property. 3. And thirds deciding on 
terms of peace between countries and tribes in times of 
war and murders. In such cases, no permanent termi* 
nation of the disputes can be made, except in the 
presence of the lord, or one appointed in his place. 

212. There are three things which the judge must do 
in the court : to send embassies according to the ne« 
cessity of the king, the country and the tribe ; to discuss 
and regulate disputes and contentions which may be 
brought in his court ; and to confirm by his legal 
sentence that which the jurors may determine; and 
that under hostageship, if the law should require it* 

218. There are three kinds of judges. K The judge 
of the supreme court, who is to be a chief counsellor 
and at the head of the co-equals of the sovereignty of 
the district. He ought to be constantly with the kingi 
or the lord of the district, reciting the law to him, that 
erery case that may come before him may be rightly^ 
determined ; and his ofliee is that of supreme judge 
oyer all the -sovereignty, and to the utmost bounds of 
its limits. 2. The second is the judge of the commot, 
whose duty it is to hold a court, a legal record, and its 
pleadings ; and the court of the commot shall be held 
where there is a complaint and a plea ; there the judge 
shall prepare for it^ and support the pleadings. For the 
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law has enacted that it is best to decide where the act 
has been committed. 3. The third is a judge who is a 
juror by privilege^ beiuga landed proprietor; and he 
shall be a retainer of the court to give a verdict in con- 
junction with his peers of the court of the commot and 
hundred in Dyved,* Glamorganshire and Gwent.t For 
in those countries, every efficient man, being a landed 
proprietor, is a juror according to custom; and there 
must not be less than seven of such jurors to give a 
verdict, though there may be as many as forty two ; and 
their judgment and decision are called the verdict of 
the court* « 

214. There are three persons incapable of holding the 
office of a judge : 1. The inefficient man, as being deaf, 
blind, maimed, leprous, insane, dumb, or as having a 
natural impediment in his speech. 2. The second is a 
foreigner, or bondman before he obtains liberty ; that is^ 
before he obtains the privilege of being free born, which 
is not acquired before the ninth in descent ; for a bond- 
man ought not to be preferred before free born citizens. 
3. The third is one who is ignorant of the law and the 
country sinences. For a commoner who is ignorant of 
the law and the customs of the country and the tribe, 
cannot judge of rights to land, the privilege of office, 
plots for murders, and various other things in law, be- 
cause he has not obtained judicious instructions. No 
person who is ignorant or unlearned, ought to decide 
upon any thing whatever in law ; for neither sense nor 
reason is to be expected from such persons, but merely 

• An andent division of South Wales of which Pembrokeshire formed the 
principal part. In ancient times it was a principality. 

t Gwent, a fair open region. It con^»rehended parts of the counties of 
Gloucestershire and Hereford, as well as all Monmouthshire. Caer fFent, 
or the Venta Siittntm of the Romans was the capital. The name is now 
a>nfined to Monmouthshire. 
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lillod impulses of anger, and conseqoeDtly no conscien- 
tious justice can be obtained. 

215. There are three ways in which a judgment 
and verdict may be unjust. 1. By deciding upon that 
which is not before the court, and which is not 
heard nor thoroughly sifted, as the defendant could 
prove it. 2. By deciding upon a cause before it, 
contrary to law, whether it be the king, the lord of 
the court, the juror, or another person in the court 
that perverts the decision. 3. And third, when the 
judge, being ignorant, acts without warrant of bis office ; 
and in that case he is called an unworthy judge or de- 
eider. When a free born Cambrian is injured by such 
a decision, he has a right to appeal to the vote of the 
country, convened by the protection and privilege of 
the chief of the tribe. In like manner tb§ bondman 
shall be protected by his lord and master, who shall 
claim for him the privilege of a public vote as for a free- 
born Cambrian, so that his bondman may not suffer an 
injury. The bondman who has the privilege of mater- 
nity, claims the full protection of the chief of the tribe, 
because every free born Cambrian female has a right to 
his protection. Further, if a lord and master act in- 
juriously and unlawfully to his bondman, the latter has 
a right to the protection of the lord of the district, or 
of the king ; and if a man of the king, or of the lord of 
the district should do him an injury, the king or the 
lord of the neighbouring country must protect him, 
and do him justice according to law ; and if the bond- 
man should desert in consequence of ill treatment, no 
hue and cry must be raised after him. 

216. By three losses there will be rapine : the loss of 
It man, the loss of land, and the loss of moveable 
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property. If the king or tbe lord of the district take 
more than the law authorises of any one of the three^ 
the loser is entitled to the decision of the country, and 
he that takes them must repay, and indemnify tbe in- 
jured ; and if any other person take away his property, 
he can bring an action against the aggressor. 

217. There are three losses in which there can be no 
identification : flour, bees, and coined money, because 
each species is so perfectly like and similar ; and there 
can be no claim respecting them, except by testimony, 
or by tbe confession of the thief who stole ihem. 

218. There are three perisons who ought to demand 
hostages from the king, or the lord of the district, lest 
they should be injured by them, and for the security of 
the country and the people. 1. He who is threatened 
with loss of life and limb by another, ought to require 
it by oath upon the sacred relic, or upon the conscience, 
in the protection of God and his truth. 2. He who 
opposes the equity of law because of the mischief he has 
sufibred by it. 3. A member of the general conven- 
tion, who has been no more than three days in the 
country, and who has not given legal submission to the 
lord of the district or to the baron. He ought to demand 
it, lest he be injured, though there be no complaint 
against him. A baron is a free born landed proprietor, 
being the head of a family, and having the privilege of 
giving a verdict in court. 

219. There are three kinds of relics to swear by : the 
rod of oflBce belonging to a religious worshipper, the 
name of God, and hand joined in hand ; and these are 
called hand relics. There are three other modes of 
swearing : a declaration upon conscience, a declaration 
in the face of the sun ; and a strong declaration in the 
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protection of God and his truth. In subsequent times 
the form of oath was given by the Ten Commandments^ 
the Chspel of St. John^ and the blessed crass.* 

220. There are three things necessary to effect the 
recognition of a person : a fixed home, the privilege of 
country and tribe, and gifts guaranteed by the citizens. 

22 1 . There are three men who are exempt by privi* 
lege from attending to the public horn, or from taking 
the sword in hand ; that is, they are not to march to 
battle: the bard, the. artist, and an officer of the 
court ; because the services of these three cannot be 
dispensed with. 

222. There are three legal weapons t a sword, a spear, 
and a bow and twelve arrowa in the quiver ; and every 
man who is the head of a family, is bound to keep these 
in readiness on account of an army from the bordering 
kingdom, strangers, and other hordes of depredators. 
But none are allowed to have arms except the free bom 
Cambrian, or the bondman upon the third of his lineal 
descendants, so that they may guard against treachery 
and concealed murder. 

223. There are three possessionships of land : break- 
ing it up with the plough without objection, and fully 
continuing it unto the third ploughing ; the first fire ; 
and priiMTity of. verdict ; that is to say, by giving the 
first verdict in a court according to the privilege of the 
person who possesses the land, he being a free bom 



* The words in Italics seem to have been added by some modem tran- 
scriber, more zealous for the forms in use among Christians than for the 
purity of the text. F^, 1 . Though the bardic worship is often alluded to in 
these triads, Christianity is never, this passage excepted. 2. The manner 
in which it is appended and the phraseology used prove that it formed no 
part of the original, and is, therefore, spurious. 
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CambriaDy and can bring proof of this through the full 
circle of ancestry. The ancestors of a man are hla 
father, his grandfather, his great grandfather, and from 
these upwards to the ninth degree in descent and blood ; 
and they are called elders. 

22i. There are three defences of the frontiers : pre- 
occupation, privilege, and title. But according to 
another book, it is as follows : There are three defences 
of the frontiers : the kind, which denotes distinction 
by priority of claim, or by priority of tribe ; privilkgb, 
which is a grant from the tribe to a man as a recompense 
for what he has done for its benefit ; and warrantt, 
which is a grant of the country and the lord in coniren- 
lion, because justice requires it as an bquivalbnt, or as 
a reward to forbiqnbrs by privilege of maternity in tiM 
TouRTH DB6REB, or in Ruy Other case whatever that 
may be decided by the warrant of the coUrt and the 
convention. So the law of Dywitwal Moelmud enacts ; 
and he was the best legUlator the Cambrians ever had.* 

225. There are three records of a tribe : record of a 
court of law; record of the chief of the tribe iocoo<- 
junction with his seven elders ; and the bardic rec<>rd. 
The record of a court of law stands with the judge ; the 
record of the chief of the tribe abides with his seven 
elders with respect to the rights and circumstances of 
the tribe ; and when one chief of the tribe dies, the 
seven elders are to impart it to his successor ; and the 
bardic record remains with the bards who are inducted 
by masters and the privilege of a convention. These 
three records are called the three au^jUentic records of 



* The encomium paseed on Dyvnwal Moelmud in this triad, is evidently 
the addition of some transcriber ; as such, I have marked it in Italics. 
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the oouBtry and tribe ; and aH pedigrees of raok and 
privileges of arms are decided by their authority. Tlie 
priirilege of bearing arms arises from the right of 
land, and where the privilege of bearing arms Is as- 
certained by the authentic records and armorial bear- 
ings, such becomes evidence in every dispute respecting 
property in land. 

296. There are three things that lead to the record 
of the court : a recollection of the agreement of both 
parties; a recollection of the termination of a dispute, 
wherein tbe parties joined issue, the one denying and 
the other affirming it ; and a recollection of the in^ 
justice which a lord did to his man in the court. 

227. There are three testimonies of the dead !n causes 
respecting land. I. The testimony of heirs down to 
their great grand children, or lower, if the coqrt think 
them credible, as t» what they heard from their an- 
cettm in former tlofies ; and such are called, *< Inform- 
ants of memory and conscience." 2. Second, the elders 
of the country and tribe, as to what they know respect- 
ing the pedigree and family. $. Aai third, the back 
fire stone 6t the father, grandlhther, great grandfather^, 
or any other of the tribe of the plaintiff; or the place 
where his ancestors built upon the land, which must be 
proved hy the mark and tradition of the tribe and 
country. These shall stand in lieu of witnesses, where 
ii» better can be obtamed,against opposition and opposing 
word, by hriaging the cause before a court of latr, or 
before the verdict of the country. 

228. There are three kinds of customs which are to be 
aahitalned. Ikst, a custom that sets the law aside. Se- 
cond, a custom that excels the law by its justice whence it 

L 
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has authority by the decision of the king^s court and by 
use and obligation before memory : but its authority is 
limited to the place where it obtained confirmation by 
usage. 3. And third, a custom which excels the law 
by natural events ; but this kind of custom is not bind- 
ing either upon the plaintiff nor defendant. It merely 
stops a complaint and prosecution, and transfers it to 
the verdict of the country, which denotes the oath of 
fifty men, who are elders of the tribe. If it be estab-- 
lished by these, it cannot be subsequently opposed : and, 
therefore, it is called law, and is recorded and observed 
by the court. 

229. On account of three things a man loses his 
patrimony : giving notice to a bordering Idngdom to the 
injury of his lord and his tribe ; betraying his lord, or a 
judge; and killing a man from downright malice. 
Each of these three forfeits his life, and cannot be 
bought off; and all their descendants shall become 
strangers, and be placed in the same situation as other 
bondmen^ until they recover their right by maternity. 

230. There are three indispensibles of law : privilege 
guaranteed by the country and lord ; courtiers, who are 
judges and jurors } and an authentic record. 

231. There are three authentic records: vocal song; 
the book of the court ; and a record of the chief of the 
tribe and his elders,f 

232. There are three ends in view by instruction 
and record : to coavince ; to exclude error ; and to 
impart satisfaction. 

233. There are three indispensibles of a bardic in- 
structor: poetic genius from God; instruction by a 

* I follow the tmendation propoted by the editors of the Myiryr. Archaioloar 
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master ; and his office oonfirmed hj the decision of a 
conFention. 

234. There are three ornaments of a township : a 
book, an instructor who recites poelry, and a smith 
who is a good worliman. 

2S5. There are three indispeosiblA of a winter habi- 
tation : fire-wood, clear water, and a shepherd of the 
township. 

336. There are three indispensiUes of a summer re- 
sidence : a booth, a shepherd's dog, and a knife. 

237. There are three indispensibles of a booth used as' 
a summer residence ; a roof-beam, forks to support the 
beam, and a pen for the flock ; and the person who erects 
it lias liberty of cutting timber for that purpose in a wild 
wood. 

238. There are three kinds of trees that are not to be 
cut down without the permission of the country and the 
lord : oak, birch, and buck-thorn. 

239. There are three indispensibles of a free born 
gentleman : his tunic, his harp, and his kettle; and they 
are paid for by a general contribution. 

240. There are three indispensibles of a vassal : his 
hearth stone, his bill-hook, and his trough ; and they are 
paid for by general contribution. 

241. There are three things that must not be shared 
with another : a sword, a knife, and a tunic -, that is, the 
owner must keep them by right of law. 

242. There are three obstructions of land ; a suit in 
court, the breaking of a plough, and the burning of a 
house upon the land. 

243. There are three powerful ones in the world : a 
lord, an idiot, and nothing. 
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244. There are three who are not to be ezUed bom 
land and compelled to go ; that is, it is not proper to 
impress them into s^yice : a woman, a bard, and he 
that has do landed property ; finr it Is not right to force 
upon them the service of the coudtry, to make them 
take sword in hand, nor to compd them to attend to 
the horn and cry of the country. The Iwrd has the pti* 
vilege of God and his tranqnility ; his office is to attend 
to poetry} and he ought not to attend to two offiees. 
A woman is subject to her husbavd^ jmd ber lord and 
master has a right to her ; and it is ikot pniper for any 
man to take away aaother-s property arid goods. And 
he who has no landed property ought not to be cm^ 
felled to draw the sword, because he hag no land in 
the country to lose, and it is not proper that he shouM 
lose his life ahd limb for another. He is at liberty to 
follow htsr own inolhmlierns ; and if b^ should bear tiio 
sword, he is called the feeble one, and has the prtTilega 
that belohgs to the feeble. 

245. By thre^ things the free born Oatabrion locea 
his patrimony and the privilege of bis ti^be : entfrcdy 
removing to a strange country; cordially uniting him- 
self to a strange arniy at war with the tribe of the Gam'* 
brians ; and by wholly surrendering himself up to a 
strange, victorious army, and that wHliugly, when he 
might have effected his eseapCi* 

246. By three things the Cambriail reeovMi the pri'^ 
vilege of his tribe and his free laud which he had for- 
feited : by fully returning from a strange country $ by 
losing all for the sake of Cambria and a Cambrian ; and 
by bravely opposing an army of strangers thatisvioto- 

* The two triads 245 and 946, are merely repetitions of the triads SO, 91 
in this series> with some slight variation of phraseology. 
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rlottfi trheo he night hav^ obtatadl both privilege ud 
kuids seeured to hitn^ if he had fought on its side. 

247. There are three removals which have no return. 
!• A woman by nwrriage^ for she quits the pririlege of 
her fatnily aud obtaibs that of her husband according to 
the authority und will of the law. She con no more 
assume the ptiTilege of her fkmily) neither will the law 
knowingly revoke what It has once detennined. 2, A 
person who, possessing an hereditary estate^ and afto: 
beiuf long unong foreignen in « strange country, l*e- 
toras to his country and obtains Us land. If he go 
again ssnong foreigners, it is aot proper for hiito to 
i^elum any more, and if he should do so, he cannot 
obtain his patrimony. The lord of Ifae district shall 
become the guardian of it, until he ascertain to which 
of the famfly it belongs, and then be shall give it him. 
S. An illegitimate child, whethek* he be acknowledged 
or disowned by the tribe^ and whatever is decided upon 
respecting him, ought not to be revoked. An illegiti'- 
snaSe son, is eidier the son of another man, or a son 
begotten by Ulidt commerce, who is legally adopted by 
another to be his son and heir. 

248. There are three courts of the coaatry, whidi are 
regulated by difierent iisages with req»eet td jurisdiotioA 
and the station of the > retainers of the court and the 
ofteefs: one in Powys; one in Caerleonon.Usk, which 
is that of Glamorgan and the Southern division of 
CaODobriaj and one in North Cambria. Nevertheless 
thane is One original ooosociate court which is supreme 
over these three countries i that b to say, a coUeetive 
eoovention of the country and the neighbouring country 
determining by vote. By its sovereign pleasure alone, 
laws are enacted in Cambria 5 for neitiier one nor the 
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other of these countries mentioned, has any privilege 
by right of law and equality to make a law, except by 
the consent of the others. 

According to the custom of Powys, a mayor, chan- 
cellor, one assessor who is a judge of the district, a 
priest to write the pleas, and an apparitor, form a court. 
Beyond these, Powys has had no other retainers of the 
court and officers by custom from before the memory 
and tradition of the country and the tribe. 

The court of the country and law in North Cambria 
is composed of the following officers : that is to say, 
the lord of the commot, unless the prince hiipself be 
there I a mayor, chancellor, one judge of the district, 
a priest from either Clynog, Bangor, or Penmon, to 
write the pleadings, and an apparitor. 

The court of the Southern division of Cambria, which 
is called that of Caerieon on Usk, is composed of the 
prince or king; and in his place, when he is absent, of 
the lord of the hundred or commot ; and with him the 
mayor, the chancellor, the scholar of the court to write 
the pleadingi^ and records, the apparitor, and a number 
of jurors or judges. Every landed proprietor who is 
legally the head of a family in the Southern division of 
Cambria, Glamorgan and Gwent, is a juror or a judge. 
The number of jurors may be from seven to fourteen } 
and further, from twenty one to fifty men ; and their 
decision is called the verdict of the courts 

In Powys and North Cambria there is but one judge 
of the district, but in the countries of the Southern 
division of Cambria, which comprehends Cardigan, 
Pembroke, Glamorgan and Gwent, there are many 
jurors by privilege, in right of land and family, but 
there is no juror or judge of district thfere. The jurors 
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are appointed by the silent vote of the eilders and the 
chief of the tribe. On this account it is said, that a 
court can be formed in the Southern Division of Cam- 
bria by these three ; that is to say, by the king, or the 
lord of the commot in his place ; the chancellor who is 
a learned man ; and a number of jurors. One or other 
of the jurors may act as apparitor in the court, or the 
chancellor may perform the office. 



So ends the triads of Dyvnwal Moelmud, called triads 
of the social state of the country and the neighbouring 
country. Every poet and geneologist ought to know 
the privileges and customs of the country and the tribe 
of the Cambrians particularly ; the privileges of rank 
and the kinds of justice ', the privileges of armorial bear- 
ings with reference to nobility and inheritances ; and 
the privilege and want of privilege which affect stran - 
gers. He ought also to know these triads before he can 
claim a right to honour, as confirmed by the convention, 
on account of vocal song, according to the privilege and 
institute of the bards of the ancient Cambrians.* 

* The above is a translatioo oC a note which occttn at the end of Dymwal 
Moelmad'i triads. 
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THE LAWS OF 

HOWEL THE GOOD, 

WWlOn AN AVCIfiVT MANV9CaiPT |N THV P68W8aidN OF 
THE WELSH SCHOOi., IN LONDON. 

THE FraST BOOK, 
CmtMiimg the Laws, which reUUe to ths Court. 

nuirAOB. 

HowEL the Good, the son of Cadell^ and prince of all 
Cambria, saw the Cambrians injariog each other from 
the imperfections of the laws ; and be summoned to him 
six men from every commot in the principality : four of 
them being laymen, and the other two clergymen. The 
clergymen were summoned before the meeting of the 
laymen, that nothing might be decided contrary to the 
aacred writings. At the time they came together, they 
fasted ; and they did so, that all who came there should 
behave properly at that solemn time, and that they 
aheuU do nolbing wickedly at a period so splendid.^ 
And by the counsel and consent of the wise men who 
came there, they examined the ancient laws. Some of 
them they considered worthy to be preserved, some 
they improved, others they entirely abrogated, and 
some new ones they enacted. 

And after they published the laws and decided to 
establish them, Howel . gave them his authority, and 
commanded them to be scrupulously observed. And 
Howel and the wise men who were with him, placed 
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their malediction and that of all the > Cambrians, upoa 
every person who would not keep the laws; and 
they invoked their malediction upon the jadge who 
shoald receive a bribe to bias a decision, and upon the 
lord who should give it him, and who should not respect 
the three pillars of the law, the price of wild and tame 
and every thing that appertains to them, or that might 
be necessary to the people from their use. 

. OFFICERS OP THE COURT. 

And be began with the Court first; and appointed 
twenty four officers in the court. 

TheKing^s Officers 



1. The Master of the Household. 

2. Domestic Chaplain. 

3. The Steward of the Household. 



4. Master of the Hawks. \\ i2. Physician. 

5. Judge of the Palace. - - — - 
6* Master of the Horse. 

7. P&ge of the Chamber. 

8. Domestic Bard. 



9. Crier. 

10. Chief Huntamatk. 

1 1 . Mead Brewer. 



13. Butler. 

14. Door-Keeper. 

15. Cook. 

16. Torch-bearen 



The QueerCs Officers. 

1. Steward of the Household. X 5. Maid of Honour* 

2. Priest. \' 6. Door- Keeper. 

3. Master of the Horse. \ 7. Cook. 

4. Pbge of the Chamber. \ 8. Torch-Bearer. 

SUNDRY PRIVILEGES. 

The officers mentioned above, mess together. 

Three times in the year the twenty four officers are 
entitled to receive, according to laiv, their woollen gar- 
ments from the king and their linen garments from the 
queen ; viz. at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. 

The king must grant the queen a third of his income 
from landed property ; and the servants of the king also, 
must give a third of theirs to the queen's servants. 

M 
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The price of the king is his three-fold fine of satisfac- 
tion for insult. The king nuiy be insulted in three ways. 
First, by violating his protectloui when the person to 
whom he gives protection is murdered. Second,- when 
two kings meet together upon the frontiers of their res- 
pective kingdoms on account of confederation, and the 
cetinue of the one murder a man belonging to the re- 
tinue of the other in the presence of the two monarclis. 
The third is by seducing his wife^ the fine for which shall 
be doubled or even trebled. 

The fine for insulting the king of Aberfraw* shall be 
paid as follows : a hundred cows from every hundred In 
his lordship, a rod of gold as long as himself and as 
thick as his little finger, and a dish of gold as broad as 
his face and as thick as a husbandman's nail, who has 
been a husbandman for seven years. 

The gold shall be paid only to the king of Aberfraw. 

The queen may be insulted in three ways : by vio- 
lating the protection which she gives; by striking her; 
and by snatching any thing out of her hand. The fine 
of satisfaction for insulting her is a third of that which 
is paid for insulting the king ; and this without either 
gold or silver. 

The king ought to have thirty six horsemen in his 
retinue. These are tbe twenty four officers and his 
twelve guests, besides his family, his honourable men, 
his servants, his minstrels, and his dependants s and 
these are called the king's retinue. 

* A village in Angleflea, which Rodri the Great honoured hy appointingit 
as the flcat of government for North Wales. It it ftow an obaoare p]ac» ex- 
hibiting notiiing of iti former regal flplendov> and proving thft InstabUity of 
all human estahlishments. 
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THE HEIR APPARENT. 

The heir apparent is he who is entitled to reign after 
the king, and, next to king and queen, he is the most 
honourable person. He ought to be either the king's 
son, or nephew. His seat in the palace is between the 
guest and the master of the hawks, being the sixth man 
at mess with the king. His lodging is in the hall, and 
the king's sons with him. The collector of fiiel must 
light his Sre, and shut the doors. His service of meat 
and drink must be plentiful* and all his expence is de- 
frayed from the king's coffers ; and he also receives his 
bridles, his steeds, his dogs, his rings, his ornaments 
and his arms from the king. He mast not part with 
any of these without the king's permission ; and if he 
should die, he must leave his steeds and his dogs to the 
king, for he ought not to pay a heriot except to him. 
The reason why he ought not to do it is, he is one of 
the king's family ; and the king's fiimily are his sons, 
his nephews and his ftrst cousins. Some say that the 
heir apparent is one of these, but others maintain that 
he is the person only to whom the king shall give hopes 
of succeeding him. He is the third man who must 
support a feast in the palace, and the servants must 
stand before him whilst waiting on him the same as be- 
fore the king. He must not leave the king for a single 
night, even if he should desire it. 

The price of the heir apparent is one third of the 
price of the king. The fine for insulting him is one 
third of that which is paid for insulting the king, but 
without the gold. His protection is to take the offender 
to a place of safety. His steed must have plenty of 
provender. His dogs are of (he same value with those 
of the king. The heir apparent and those we have 
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mentioned above, shall possess these privileges until 
they obtain land ; after that, they shall take the privi- 
lege which belongs to such land ; but if they obtain a 
villeinage, the privilege of such land shall be raised and 
become free. No servant has any claim upon him iii 
the three great festivals, for he has a right to be waited 
upon gratuitously. 

SEATS OP HONOUR. 

There are fourteen men in the palace ; four of them 
have their seats below the partition,* and ten above 
it. 

The first is the king, who must sit next the fire. Nexl 
to him the torch-bearer; then the guest; then the heir 
apparent; then the master of the hawks; then the 
footholder, to be about the dish with him ; and then the 
physician, to be about the fire with him. Next the fire 
on the other side, sits the domestic chaplain to bless 
the food and chaunt the Lord's Prayer ; and the crier 
must strike the pillar above his head. Next to him 
sits the judge of the court ; then the bard of precedency ; 
and the smith of the court sits on the end of the form 
before the priest. The master of the household must 
sit at the lower end of the hall, with his left hand op* 
posite the front door. Those of the family whom he 
desires must sit with him, and the others on the opposite 
side towards the doon The domestic bard sits on either 
fiide of the master of the household. The master of the 
horse must be near the fire with the king, whilst the 
chief huntsman is to be on the other side of it, with the 
priest. 

* Most of the halls in the old manuons in Wales were divided by parti- 
Uons. The king, or the lord, with his select friends sat in the upper party 
firhilst the oummon guests jind servants remained in the lower on^. 
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MASTER OP THE HOUSEHOLD. 

The master of the household ought to be the king'sson^ 
or nephew, or one of dignity sufficient for that important 
office. No freeholder's son can be master of the house- 
bold, because he receives his privilege from the king, 
and not from the son of a freeholder. In consequence 
of this, the people of North Wales do not include him 
in the number of the tieenty four officers, but merely 
place him below the steward of the household. His 
price is one third of the king's price ; and the fine for 
insulting him is one third of the king's fine, the gold 
excepted. His protection* consists in bearing away the 
criminal to a place of safety. His seat is with his left hand 
towards the door. He must give the harp into the hands 
of the domestic bard in the three great festivals. His 
lodging is in the largest and most central house in the 
town ; and those of the family whom he desires, shall 
be with him, whilst the rest must lodge round about 
him, so that they maybe ready to supply his necessities. 
He is entitled to the second most honourable dish in 
the court, and to be first served affer the king. His al- 
lowance are three dishes, and three hornfuls of the 
best liquor that is in the court. He claims a third of any 
fine imposed for an injury done below the entrance ; 
andif any man be guilty of indecorum above the entrance, 
und he seize him, or any of the family for him, he is 
entitled to one third of the fine that may be imposed. 
He ought io have his clothes from the king in the three 
great festivals ; as also his steeds, his dogs, his hawks, 
and his arms. His dogs are of the same value as the 
king's dogs, as also his hawks. The king must find him 

* Ib almost all ancient countries, privileged individuals had a right of 
protecting criminals, who applied to them ; and the Church is still a sanctu- 
jRry in some countries* 
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two shares of provender for his horse. He receives his 
linen clothing from the queen. The smith of the court 
must give him four horse shoes once a year, with their 
complement of nails. He receives three pounds every year 
from the Iiing, as his service money ; and twenty pence 
from every pound the king receives for causes respect- 
ing landed property. He also claims twenty pence from 
every man of the family the first year he begins to ride 
on horseback. If the king receive any man of the fami- 
ly in anger, the master of the household must invite 
him into his presence and reconcile him to the king. 
When it is necessary for the family to go to pillage,* or 
upon any other business, he can select whom he pleases, 
and he must not be disobeyed. He must dwell in the 
hall in the absence of the king, and the officers must 
iServe him in waiting in the same manner as the king. 
The family must not part with their clothing without 
his permission. He nmst be at their head in every 
place, and they can do nothing without his advice. He 
is entitled to the shares of two men of any booty that 
may be acquired, a country excepted ; and he claims a 
third of the king's third. He is the third person who 
is entitled to a third of the king's third ; the other two 
are the queen and the master of the hawks. He claims 
three hornfuls of liquor ; one he receives from the king, 
the second from the queen, and the third from the 

* Though the Welxh were driven from Uie f<SrtiLe plaliiA of Gloueetter, 
Hereford, Salop and Chester, by the Englitsh, they ever coDsidered them 
as their own. Under this impression, they often made inroads into these 
countries for the purposes of plunder and pUlage. Owain Cyveilidg, prinoe 
of Powys, boasted that his court was entirely kept by the booty taken in 
these marauding excursions. Henoe he triumphantly sings :— " Cup-bearer I 
fill up thy horu with joy. Bear it to Rhys in the court of the hero of 
treasure ; the court of Owain, that is ever supported by spoils taken Jrmm 
the foe. It is known to support a thousand: its gates are ever open,'' 
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steward of the houfiebold ; and these form his allowance. 
He has a right to a song from the domestic bard when- 
ever he pleases. He claims medicine free when he 
pleases, except his bloody clothes i and except also he 
receive one of the three dangerous wounds, which are, 
a blow upon the head that penetrates the brains, a 
thrust that penetrates into the bowels, and the breaking 
of one of his limbs. He and the family ought to perform 
the circle* after parting with the king at Christmas. 
The family must divide into three parties, the aged, the 
middle aged, and the young ; and he must be with each 
alternately ; and the party to whom he attaches himself 
has a right to make choice of a house. And whilst he 
•hall be on this round he must have his officers with 
him, with his doorkeeper, his cook, and the officers 
who collect provisions. These are entitled to the skins 
of the animals which are slaughtered ; and the cooks 
must have the suet, the fragments and the entrails. 
After the circuit is finished, he must return to the king 
and remain with him during the remainder of the year; 
neither must he leave him except to go upon his errands. 
The reason is, he is the third man whose presence is in* 
dispensible to the king ; the two others are the domestic 
chaplain and the judge of the court. When the master 
of the household dies, the king claims his steed, his arms, 
his dogs and his hawk, and these in lieu of his heriot ;t 

* The circle nlladed to, signified an annual custom (tf obtaining provision, 
which those that held lands of the king were obliged to pay his officers and 
•enrants. This tax was always paid a t the same time of the year ; and as the 
Idng's flinuly went roundi in a body, to collect it» H was called a circle. 
Owain Cyveiliog, prince of Powys, composed a poem upon this custom. 

t A heriot, in the Welsh laws, sigmfies a sum of money due to the lord 
from the goods of a tassal, tenant, or feudatory when he died. 
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for a member of the king's family oaght not to pay aoy 
heriot, except his horse harness. 

DOMESTIC CHAPLAIN. 

The second is the domestic chaplain. He must have 
his land free, and also his clothes three times in the 
year. He receives his linen clothes of the queen, and 
his woollen garments of the king. His seat in the hall^ 
is about the fire with the king, and next to the recess^ 
that he may say grace and chaunt the Lord's prayer. 
His lodging is with the sexton, and the scholars with 
him. The fine for insulting him shall be according to 
the decision of the court. His allowance is one dish of 
meat and a hornful of liquor. He b entitled to an obla- 
tion from the king, and from every one who may present 
him with an oblation in the three great festivals. He 
claims a third of the king's tenths. He also receives a 
tenth from the family, and is entitled to their mortuary. 
He is entitled to fourpence for every open seal that is 
given respecting landed property, and other important 
transactions. He is entitled to a dayly offering from the 
king upon saying mass, and also to an offering from the 
officers without exception. He has a claim to a third 
of their service, and to two parts from the place where 
he resides; and in every thing that relates to all the 
persons of the court, he has a right to a third of their 
service. He claims the clothes which the king wears 
whilst fasting. He must be constantly with the king, 
for he is the third indispensible man. He has a right 
to the gift of his steed, as he employs it in the king's 
service. No bishop must present any person to the king's 
chapels without his permission. 

STEWARD OP THE HOUSEHOLD. 

The third is the steward of the household. He must 



iMve bis land free, his horse in readiness, and roust re- 
ceiFe his clothing three times in the year; that is, he 
receives his woollen clothing from the king and his 
linen clothing from the queen. The fine for insulting 
him is nine cows and one hundred and eighty silver 
pennies. His price is one hundred and eighty nine cows. 
He claims the clothes of the master of the household in 
the three great festivals. He claims a share of the 
lodgings ; his own is next the court, and all the officers 
with him. He is the chief of all the officers. He claims 
twenty four pence from every officer, when he is presen- 
ted with his office. The skins of the cattle that are 
slaughtered in the kitchen belong to the officers, and the 
steward of the household has a right to two parts of 
them, the catde of the bailiflF of the manor excepted. 
The cook and the steward of the household claim the 
fikinsofthe smaller animals, such as sheep, lambs, kids, 
roebucks, fawns, and every small animal that is brought 
inta the kitchen with its skin about it. He claims ten- 
pence from every pound that the king receives for cau- 
ses respecting landed property. He claims a third of 
the fine and amercement of the officers ; and is entitled 
to a third of a fine imposed for indecorum above the 
pillars. If a man be guilty of indecorum below the 
pillars and fly from there above them, the steward of 
the household claims a third of the fine, provided he can 
seize him before he obtain protection. His protection is 
to take the oflFender to the master of the household, 
and from there to a place of safety. Others say that 
his protection ia from the time he begins to stand in his 
office until the last person goes to sleep, taking away 
the offender. He must always prepare the food for the 

N 
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kitchen, and the liquor for the mead cellar. He mast 
wait upon six men at meat, and upon the seventh with 
liquor. These are the king, his elders, his guest, bin 
heir apparent, his master of the hawks, his footholder^ 
and his master of the horse, being the seventh whom he 
must serve with liquor ; for though he is not to eat with 
him, yet they may drink together. He ought to regulate 
the protection and taste the liquors; and whoever yiolates 
the protection that he shall arrange, is not entitled to 
any protection. He is entitled to two shares of pro- 
vender for his horse, and four shoes with their comple- 
ment of nails, once a year, from the smith of the court. 
He is entitled to a male hawk from the master of the 
hawks every feast of St. Michael. He is entitled to re- 
ceive of the huntsman, from the' middle of February to 
the end of May, the skin of a hind when he desires it, 
and from then to the middle of October the skin of a 
stag ; for during those times they are hunted. He must 
take care of the king's share of the booty that is brought 
from a bordering kingdom, until the king wishes to 
dispose of it ; and when the king selects his third, the 
steward of the househould is entitled to chuse his steer 
from the king*s third. * He must swear for, the king. 
He must share the supper* money, which is done as 
follows : The supper mdney is twenty four silver pennies 
paid at every feast in which mead is drank ; and of these, 
the king's officers receive sixteen pence, and the queen's 
officers eight. Of the sixteen pence which the king's 
officers receive, eight of them belong to the steward of 
the household and the cooks ; the former claims two 
shares and the cooks one. Respecting the other eight 

* Supposed to be money which tht guests gave to the officers of the 
court at great banquets ; but different opinions exist respecting its nature. 
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]peDDies, the servants of the chambers receive ei^ht ; 
the doar-keeper of the hall two ; the door-keeper of the 
chamber one ; and one belongs to the torch-bearer. Of 
the eight pennies which are awarded to the queen's 
ofllcers, the steward of the household and the cooks re- 
ceive four, and the steward has two shares ; the page 
of the chamber - has one ; the maid of honour one ; the - 
door-keeper one ; and one to the torch bearer. 
MASTER OP THE HAWKS, 
The fourth is the master of the hawks. He ought to 
have his horse in readiness, and his land free. His seat , 
in the palace is that of the fourth man from the king, 
at mess with him. His lodging is the king's bam, lest 
his birds should be injured by the smoke. He most 
bring his vessel to the palace to get a drink in it, for he 
ought only to quench his thirst, lest his birds be injured 
by n^lect. He is entitled to receive a hand-breadth of 
wax candle, from the steward of the household, to feed 
bis birds and to make his bed. He ought not to pay a 
silver penny to the master of the horse, for the king 
himself serves him oq three occasions : when he pursues 
his hawk, the king holds bis horse ; as he holds his 
horse both when he alights and when he mounts, he 
must hold his stirrup ; and he holds his horse when he 
goes npon his necessary doty. He is entitled to the 
hearts and lungs. of the animals killed in the kitchen, 
to feed his hawks. He is entitled to receive a dried 
sheep, or fourpence from the king's vassals ; and once 
a year he must make a circuit among the vassals. He 
claims a third of any fine imposed upon his falconers, 
and the commutation fee of their daughters. He is en- 
titled to the skin of a Stag in October, and the skin of a 
hind in May, to make gloves to train bis hawks, and 
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alto to make their gesses. He mast be honoured iritk 
three presents the day his hawk IdUs one of these three 
birds : a bitterni a crane, or a heron. He claims the 
mantle in which the king rides on the three great fes^ 
tivals. His protection is to the queen ; but others say 
that it is to the farthest place his hawk pursues a bird. 
He claims the male hawks, with their nests, and the 
sparrow hawks that may be found on tlie king's demesne. 
From the time he places his hawk in the mew, until be 
takes it out, he is not obliged to answer any claim that 
may be upon him, except to one of the ofieers. Hie 
fine for insulting him is six cows and one hundred and 
twenty silver pennies, which he receives in triple aug- 
mentation. His price is one hundred and twenty six 
cows, which he is entitled to receive in triple augmen* 
tation. 

JUDGE OF THE PALACE. 
The fifth is the judge of the palace. He his entitled 
to his land free ; and receives his linen clothes from 
the queen> and his woollen clothes from the king. His 
seat is about the fire with the king, next to the domestic 
chaplain. His lodging is in the chamber that the king 
sleeps in ; and he receives his pillow and bed-linen fi9m 
the queen, whilst the cushion upon which the king sits 
during the day, shall be under him at night. Others 
say, that he ought to lodge in the hall. His steed must 
be between the king's steed and the wall, and is enti- 
tled to two shares of the provender. He is entitled to 
receive a chess-board, made of the bone of sea fish, 
from the queen, and another fro|n the domestic bard ; 
and these toy-ornaments he must neither sell nor give 
whilst he lives. He claims a man's share with the other 
officers. He ought to receive his steed, from the mas- 
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ter of tke honei coni^ete in every re^pMI^ and ready 
saddled when be mounts for the purpose of lidlog. The 
porter most open the large gate for him when eoming 
to the palace^ and in going in and out ; for he most 
never go through the small gate either in going or 
coming. He claims a man's share of silver pennies be* 
longing to the equerries. He has a right to obuse a 
steer finmi the booty which the family has obtained from 
a bordering kingdom, after the king has selected his 
third. He, and the judges with him, have a right to 
twenty four pence from all litigatious respecting land- 
ed property, and two shares of it belong to him. He 
must administer justice for the palace, the family, and 
the things which appertain to them. He dalms a train- 
ed sparrow hawk, or a male hawk from the master of 
the hawks. He is the third man whose presence is nei- 
cessary to the king. He dums twenty four pence of 
every judge whom he proves ; and where he may ad- 
minister justice in conjunction with other judges, he is 
entitled to two men's shares. His protection is to the 
queen. Whoever may apply to huu for protection shall 
obtain it from the time he begins to arrange the first 
cause, until he finishes the last for that day. If a man 
enter into reoognoEance with the judge of the court, or 
with another, and be able to prove that the judge has 
pronounced a false sentence, let the judge lose his 
tongue, or let him pay the king the price of it, as fixed 
by the law $ but if the accuser should fail in his proof, 
let him pay tiie judge the fine for the insult given. The 
fine for insulting him is^ six eo ws and one hundred and 
twenty silver pennies, which he receives in triple aug- 
mentation. His price is one hundred and twenty six 
' , cows, which must be paid in triple augmentation. 
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MASTER OF THE HORSE. 
The sixth is the mater of the horse. He ought to 
have his land free, to receive his linen clothes from the 
queen and his woollen clothes from the king, and to hav« 
his horse in readiness. His seat is about the recess with 
the king. His lodging is the next house to the baro 
that he may be at hand to divide the provender. He is 
entitled to two shares of provender for his horse« He 
claims four pence for every horse which the king gives, 
except to three men ; these are, the bishop, the master 
of the hawks, and the buffoon. He receives nothing 
for a horse given to the bishop, because he is the king's 
confessor, rises up before him, sits behind him, and 
holds his sleeves whilst the «king washes himself. He 
receives nothing of the master of the hawks on accouDt 
of the three reasons mentioned, in which the king him- 
self waits upon him ; neither does he get any thing of the 
buffoon because he must tye the halter round the horses 
tail and ride the contrary way when he goes from the 
palace. On account of these reasons they pay no silver 
pennies to the equerries. He and the equerries with 
him have a right to the colts that are two years old and 
under, from the king's third of the booty. He is en- 
titled to the king's rain caps, his old sadiUes of the 
colour, of their wood, his old cast off bridles and his old 
spurs. He ought to carry the king's arms. He has a 
right to the hide of an ox in winter and the skin of a 
buck in summer. No one ought to have the lees but 
the master of the horse ; and he claims a handbreadth 
between the liquor and the lees. He is entitled to skins 
to make halters, and to the legs of animals slaughtered 
in the kitchen. His protection is whilst he partly tires 
the first horse. He claims a third of the fine imposed 
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upon the equerries, with their amercement^ and the 
csommutation fee of their daughters. He has a right to 
receive a homful of liquor from the kiog, anottier from 
the queen, and another from the steward of tlie house* 
hold; and these, with meat, shall be his allowance. 
The fine for insulting him is six cows and one hundred 
and twenty silver pennies, which shaU be paid in triple 
augmentation* His price is one hundred and twenty 
six cows^ which must be paid by triple augmentation, 

PAGE OF THE CHAMBER. 
Hie seventh is the page of the chamber. He ought 
to have his land free and his horse in readiness. He re- 
ceives bis linen clothes from the queen, and his woollen 
clothes from the king. He must lodge in the king's 
chamber ; and he must take care of the chamber, make 
the king*B bed, and do all necessary business between 
it and the bail. He claims a share of the supper money; 
and is entitled to the king's old bed clothes. He must 
mess in the chamber. He must act as cup-bearer to the 
king, except in the three great festivals. His protection 
is from the time he goes to seek a burden of straw* for 
the king to lie on, makes his bed, and spreads the 
clothes upon it, until be takes them off on the morrow^ 
taking away the offender without pursuit and without 
opposition. He must keep the king's treasures, his 
plates, his horns and his rings, and be punished if he 
lose them. The fine for insulting him is six cows and 
one hundred and twenty silver pennies. His price is 
one hundred and twenty six cows which must be paid 
in triple augmentation^ 

* When Edward I. was at Conway CasUe, he issued out kingly orders that 
they must supply his chamber with clean straw once a week ; and it is not- 
long since the halls of the great in England were covered with rushes instead 
of carpets. — But the times are alterf»4. 
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DOMESTIC BARD. 
The eighth is the domestic bard. He oaghl to hare 
bis laad free, and bis horse in readiness. He receives 
bis linen clothing from the queen, and bis woollen 
clothing from the king. He must sit next the master of 
the household in the three great festivals, that he may 
give the harp into his hand. He dums the clothes of 
the steward of the household in the three great festivals. 
When a song is desired, the bard of precedency* begins* 
The first song is to God, and the second to the king 
who owns the court ; but if there be none to slag to, 
let him sing in the praise of another king. After the 
bard of precedency, the domestic bard is entitled t^ 
sing three songs also. If the queen desire a song, let 
the domestic bard go and sing to her as many songs aa 
she desires, but that lowly that he may not disturb the 
mirth in the hall. He is entitled to a buck or an ox 
from the booty which the family may obtain from a 
bordering kingdom, after the king has chosen his third* 
He must also sing the Monarchy of Britainf whilst 



* The bard of precedency was npt an officer of the oovrt, but one who bjr 

his musical abilities obtained that honourable distinction, and, therefore, 
had to commence the musical performances on the three great festivals of 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide* 

t Some copies say that he was to sing it before the army as they enpife^l 
in battle ; perhaps both, as the ol^ects in view were to inspire the Welsh 
with the idea that all Britain was in reality theirs, though in a measure 
poBsessed by others. The learned are not agreed respecting the w^'Mtit^ of 
the phrase Unhemaetft Prydain^ the monarchy of Britain. Some tiiink it 
was a national song, and others, a national air, to which different words 
were adapted a^MSordhtg to circumstances. The original is lost, and the db- 
pute can never terminate. But whether it were a song;, or a tuae, the dgoe^ 
in view by it were similar to those which led to the composition of the" Ty- 
rolese song of Liberty;" "The Marseilles Hymn;" "Scots wha ha wi» 
Wallaoe Ued ;" " Aula Britannia ;" and " God save Uie King." 
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they share tlie booty. He daims a cbess board, made of 
the horn of a sea-fish, from the king^, and a ring from 
the queen. His losing is with the master of the house-* 
hold. His protection is to the master of the household. 
Id singing with other bards, he is entitled to the shares 
of two men. The fine for insulting him is six cows and 
one hundred and twenty silver pennies. His price is one 
hundred and twenty six cows. 

THE CRIER. 
' The ninth is the crier. He ought to faa?e his land free 
atid his horse in readiness* He receives his linen clothing 
from the queen and his woollen clothing from the king. 
He claims the share of a man with the officers. He 
claims fonrpence for every buck which is brought as n 
fine ibr what relates to the palace. He ought to have 
his meat and drink with the steward of the househcrid. 
He must do his duty, proclaim silence, and strfte the 
pillalr abote the head of the priest. In waiting upon 
the king, he must stand behind him.' He claims sixty 
pence of every baoKff of the manor when he becomeo 
bculiff ; and from the time one bailiff goes out of odice 
until another takes it, he must take the charge of the 
palace. He most also take chaise of the furniture and 
of the properly of the king in Ae palace from the time 
one bailiff goes, until another comes in his place. He 
must collect the kill's tax. His lodging is with the 
steward of the household. His protection is from the 
first proclamation of silence unto the last, taking away 
the offender. The fine for insulting him is six cows and 
one hundi^ed and twenty silver pennies, which he re- 
ceives in triple augmentation* His price is one hundred 

O 
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and twenty six cows, which must be paid at one time is 
triple augmentation. 

CHIEF HUNTSMAN. 
The tenth is the chief huntsman. He ought to hare 
his land free, and his horse in readiness ; and he receives 
his linen clothing from the queen and his woollen cloth- 
ing from the king. His seat in the palaee is about the 
recess with the domestic chaplain, and the huntsmen 
with him. His lodging is in the kiln-house. His allow^ 
ance are three hornfuls of liquor and a dish of meat ^ 
one hornful of liquor he receives from the king, the 
second from the queen, and the third from the master 
of the household. He claims the fine imposed upon thor 
huntsmen, and the commutation fee of their daughters ; 
and he has a right to twenty-four pence from every 
huntsman when be comes into office. From Christmas 
unto February he must be with the king, when it is de- 
sired; and from the eighth night of February he must 
take his dogs, his 'horns and his greyhounds to go and 
hunt the young slags. His horn must be buffiilo, and its 
value is one pound. From that time to the middle of 
summer, being the feast €^ St« John, he must hunt the 
young deer^ and during that time he is not bound to do 
justice to any one who may have a claim upon hum, 
unless it be one of his fellow officers. Some say that 
he ought only to swear by his horn and his leashes. He 
is entitled to the skin of an ox in winter to make leashes, 
and to a buck's skin in sunnner to make boots. On the 
morrow after the feast of St. John, being the middle of 
summer, he must go to hunt deer^f and unless be 
can bs taken before he has risen from his bed and pot 
on his boots, he is not obliged to do justice to any 
one who may have a claim upon him. From that time 
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to the beginning of winter there are tirelve* legal pieees 
in the stag, and during that time they ought to be 
bunted. On the ninth day of winter he ought to go and 
hunt badgers, and must continue to hunt them until the 
first of December ;t and during that time he is not 
obliged to answer any one who may have a claim upon 
him except to one of his fellow officers. And on the 
first of December he ought to divide the skins, and pay 
all his fellow officers, and then he must answer to any 
tcomplalnt. After this the skins must be divided into 
two parts and a third ; the two parts go to the hunts- 
men, and the third to the king. Of the two parts which 
1>elong to tlie huntsmen, the huntsman of the hounds 
shall have two shares, and he that attends the grey- 
1)ounds one. Of the two shares that belong to those 
who hunt the hounds, the chief huntsman receives two 
shares, and two shares from those who superintend the 
grey hounds ; and he is entitled to a third of the skins 
from the king's third. He is the third man who shares 
in the king's third. After this, the chief huntsman 
must show his dogs, his horns and his leashes to the 
king, and then he must take his circuit among the 
king's vassals. From that time unto Christmas he must 
be on his circuit ; and at Christmas he must return to 
the king to enjoy his privilege and seat in the palace. 
His dogs are of the same value as the king's. Whoever 
shall have any thing to divide with the king, whether 
he foe the chief huntsman or another^ he is to divide it. 



* These were the tong;ue, three pieces of the neck, the entraols, the heart, 
the loin, the shoulder, the haunch, the breast, the atrait gut^ and the liver. 
Vide Cambro Briton, vol. ii. p. 345. 

t There is some obscurity in the text In tbte place ; but I do not feel au- 
ihorised to correct it. 



and the kiag shall select. His protection is to take away 
the erimiaai as far as the sound of his born can ba 
heard. The fine for insultiog him is six cows, and one 
hundred and twenty silver pennies, which he reccivca 
at one time in triple augmentation. His price is one 
hundred and twenty six cows, which must be paid at 
4>ne time in triple augmentation. 

MEAD BREWER* 

The eleventh is the mead brewer. He ought to have 
bis land free and his horse in readiness; and he receives 
bis linen clothes from the queen and his woollen 
clothes from the king in the three great festivals. He 
has no established seat in the palace ; but in the halU 
His lodging is with the steward of the household. His 
protection is from the Ume be begins to make a vat of 
mead, until he secures the bung hole, taking away the 
offender. He claims the cloth that covers the vat, or 
four pence ; and this shall be at the option of the person 
who is master of tiie feast. He is entitled to receive a 
third of the wax from the steward of the household, or 
fourpeuce in lieu of it, or a pair of shoes of that value. 
The wax of the feast is divided as follows : the head mea4 
brewer has a third, and two parts of the three thirds i 
the chamber has a third ; and two parts are appropri- 
ated to the hall. The fine for insulting him is six cows 
and one hundred and twenty silver pennies, which he 
shall receive at one time in triple augmentation. His 
value is one hundred and twenty six cows, which is paid 
IP triple augmentation, 

PHYSICIAN. 

The twelfth is the physician. He ought to have bis 
land free and his horse in readiness ; and he receives 
bis li^en clothes from the queen and bis woollen clothes 
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firom tbo kbg. His seat in the ball ia at the base of the 
pillar tbat he may be near wbere the kiog ig^ sitttag ia 
his border. His lodging is with the master of the houses- 
hold. His protection is from the Ume the king commands 
him to visit a wounded man, neither in the palace nor 
belonging to it, until he goes to him^ taking away the 
4»ffiender. He must give medicine gratis to all the officer! 
in the palace and to the master of the household, their 
bloody clothes excepted ^ unless it be one of the three 
4angerous wounds* These are a blow on the head 
which penetrates the brain, a thrust in the body which 
penetrates the bowels, and the breaking of one of the 
limbs. For every one of these three dangerous wounds, 
the physician is entitled to one hundred «nd eighty 
pence and his meat^ or to one pound without his meat, 
and also the bloody clothes. He claims twenty four 
jpence for a tent for a wound. A plaster of red oint- 
ment Is twelve pence ; and one of medicinal herbs is 
aight-pence. The physician's pan is worth one penny. 
He ought to take security of the family of the wounded 
man, lest be die of the medicine he administers to him ; 
aod if he should not take it, be must answer for the 
consequence. He ought never to leave the palace ez>- 
4sept with the king's permission. The fine for insulting 
him is six cows and one hundred and twenty silv^ 
pennies. His vadue is one hundred aod twenty six cows. 

BUTLER. 
The thirteenth is the butler. He ought to have his 
land free, and his horse in readiness ; and he receives 
his linen clothes from the queen and his woollen clothes 
from the king. He is entitled to a share of the supper 
money. He must take care of the mead cellar, and of 
ihe bottles that are in it. He is entitled to the cover of 
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the mead vat, or to fourpence, which shall be deter- 
niaed by the lord of the feast. He has a right to liquor 
in every feast, where mead is used. The proportions 
of lawful liquor are, to fill the vessels in which they are 
poured with one part of ale, half of it of bragget,* and 
one third of roeadf. He Is to mess with the other officers; 
and to lodge with the steward of the household. His 
protection is from the time he begins to fill his first vessel 
with liquor until the feast ceases for that night, taking 
away the criminal. He ought to have a sufficiency of 
light from the steward of the household on account of 
his service. The fine for insulting him is six cows and one 
liundred and twenty silver pennies, which must be paid 
in triple augmentation. His value is one hundred and 
twenty six cows, to be paid in triple augmentation. 

DOOR-KEEPER. 
The fourteenth is the door-keeper. He ought to have 
his land free and his horse in readiness ; and to receive 
his linen clothes from the queen and his woollen clothes 
from the king. He claims a share of the supper money ; 
and is entitled to the legal liquor. He must deliver all 
messages that may be brought to him from the gate to 
the hall, or to any other place where the king may be. 
He has a right to the clothes of the domestic bard in 
the three great festivals. He is to lodge with the porter, 
•and mess with the officers. He ought to know the officers 
of the palace, that he may not stop them at the gate ; 
and if he should stop them, let him pay the fine of 



• ^ragget was made of the wort of ale and mead mixed together and 
spiced. 

t Mead was made from honey and water Iwiled together and Rpioed. It 
was a remarkably strong and heady liquor. McthegUn was a kind of mead, 
and used originally for me^cinal purposes. 
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amereement to the king. If he should stop one of thtf 
head offioers^ let him pay him his fine for satisfi&ction ; but 
if one of the inferior ones, fourpence. His protection is 
to take the criminal to the porter^ to keep him there 
until the master of the household passes through the 
gate, and also to send him to a place of safety. He 
daims a horoful of liquor of the steward of the house- 
hold, and a dish of meat ; and these form his allowance. 
He must clear the way before the king with his rod 
of office ; and whoever he may strike upon the road, at 
the length of his arm and his rod, can obtain no redress 
though he may desire it. He ought, after meal time, to 
force the refractory person to order by clearing him 
from the halK He claims a share of the silver pennies 
and of the skins with the other officers. He must not 
sit in the hall, but present himself on his knees in doing 
the king's business. The fine for insulting him is six 
cows and one hundred and twenty silver pennies. His 
value is one hundred and twenty six cows. 

THE COOK. 
Ilie fifteenth is the cook. He ought to have bis 
land free, and his horse in readiness; and to receive his 
linen clothes from the queen and his woollen clothes 
from the king. He must dwell in the kitchen, and be 
supplied with his necessaries from the steward of the 
household and the bailiff of the manor. Of the smaller 
animals that come in the kitchen with their skins on, 
he claims one third of the skins and the steward of the 
household two parts. He must taste of every joint of 
meat that is prepared for him ; and he claims the frag- 
ments and suet. He ought to carry the last dish and place 
it before the king ; and then the king must present 
him with his meat and drink. His protection is from 
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the tiflie be begkig ta cook the first dish antil he placei 
the bat before the king, taking away the offender. The 
steward of the hoosehold must furnish him with all ci- 
Ifaiary vegeti^bles, and also pepper for other yegetables^ 
He ought to mess with the oflkers, and to lodge widi 
tiie steward of the household. He daims a share of the 
supper money. The fine ftn* insuMng him is six cows and 
one hundred and twenty sihrer pennies which are pud 
in triple augmentation. His value is one hundred and 
twenty six oowsb 

TORCH BEARER. 
The sixteenth is the toreh-bearer. He ought to have 
his land free and his horse in rea&iess ; and to receire 
his linen clothes from the queen and his woollen clothes 
finom the king. He claims a share of the supper money. 
He ought to hold the candle before the king, and to 
be about the dish with him whilst he is eating ; and 
the broken bread and fragments which fall over the 
dish are his. He claims a hand-breadth of the candle 
which he holds in his hand. He most light the candles io 
the oourt ; and all that he can pM off from the tops of 
tfie candles!, with his teeth. In tiie court, belong* to him. 
He claims the remainder of the lighted candles when 
the king goes to his bed-room. He is entiOed to receive 
his Ml cost of candles from the steward of the house- 
hold. His protection is to take away the oflfender with- 
out pursuit and without impediment, from the time the 
first candle is lighted until the last is finished. When 
the king gees to his chamber, he ought to go before 
him with his candle. Be messes with the other officers^ 
and lodges with the steward of the household. The fine 
for insulting him is six cows and one hundred and twen- 
ty silver pennies, which is paid in triple augmentation* 
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HiB Valae is one hondred and twenty six covra to be 
pud in triple augmentation* 

THE QUEEN'S OFFICERS. 
Having treated of the privileges and duties of the 
king's sixteen officers ; we proceed to treat of what ap'* 
pertains to the queen's eight officers. 

STEWARD OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 

The first is the steward of the household. He claims 

his land and his horse free; and receives his linen 

clothes from the queen and his woollen|clothes from the 

king. He must have the full command of the meat and 

drink that is in the chamber ; and must wait upon the 

queen with meat and drink« He claims a third of the 

fine imposed on the queen's officers. He lodges with thf 

king's household steward. He ought not to sit in the 

chamber, but wait from the chan^ber to the kitchen. Hif 

protection is to take an offender to the king's steward 

of the household^ and from there to a place of safety* 

He and his assistants claim a third with the king's 

^ officers, and two shares of it are his« He and the cooks 

claim four pence from the supper money, and two shares 

of it belong to him. He is entitled to receive bis full 

'^ necessaries from the king's household steward. The 

'^ fine for insulting him is six cows and one hundred and 

twenty silver pennies. His value is one hundred and 

twenty six cows, to be paid in triple augmentation. 

PRIEST. 
The second is the priest. He ought to have his land 
and bis horse free ; and to receive his linen and woollen 
clothes from the queen and the king. He claims a third 
of the queen's tenth, and that which appertains to the 
chamber. He is entitled to four pence for every open 

P 
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deal which the queen giree. Be is entitled to aa offering 
from every one that belongs to her. He claims tbt 
clothes in which the queen does penanee against Easter. 
He onght to say grace over the meat and drink that 
is brought mto the chamber. He lodges with the king's 
priest in the sexton"^ boose. His protection is to the 
next Church. The fine for insulting him shall be ac- 
cording to the decision of the court. His value shall be 
according to the privilege of his tribe i and so of every 
clergyman. 

MASTER OF THE HORSE. 

The third is the master of the horse. He ougfit to 
have his land and his horse free; and to receive his 
linen clothes from ^be queen and his woollen clothes 
from ^he hitig. He daims fourpenoe for every horse 
Ihe queen gives, biit he must give a halter with every 
one of them. His lodging is with the king's master of 
thehOrse. 'His. protection is to ihe king's master of 
the horse ; but others say ' that' it is whilst he prepares 
to run the qikeen's first horse, taking a^ay the offender. 
He claims a third of the colts which are two years old 
and under, taken in pillage ; and two parts belong to 
the king's master of the horse. The fine for insulting 
him is six cows, and one hundred and twenty silver 
pennies. His value is one hundred and twenty six cows^ 
to be paid in triple augmentation. 

PAGE OF THE CHAMBER. 

'Hie fourth is tlie page of the chamber. He ought to 
have his land and his horse free ; and to receire his 
linen dothes from the queen and his woollen clothes 
from the king. He claims a share of the supper money. 
He ought to convey messages l>etween the chamber and 
the hall ; and to wait upon the queen with meat and 
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ititlkf except upon the Ifaree freat fettivialB. Se iDMt 
kecf Ike k6]n|«if the qveeft's eoftra, inpplf the etuiaiber 
with vhttt ig mmlhig, akid knake the bed. His lodgioy 
Is in tilt qveenls chamber, and his bed is id the recess^ 
that he may be ready to wait upon the queen. His pro* 
tectioD, the fine for his insslt^ and his value, are the 
sUtoe as the king's page of the ohambet*. 

MAID OF HONOUR. 

The fifth is her maid of honour. She ought to have 
ber horse In readiness, and is entitled to the queen's old 
clothes, her old shifts, sheets, bridles and old shoes. 
She claims a share of the supper money. Her pro« 
icfetion is from the time she begins to spread the clothes 
on the bed, until she takes them off the followhig day. 
Her bed is in the chamber, that she may hear the least 
wOrd which the queen may utter. 

DOOR.KEfiPER. 

The sixth is her door-keeper. He ought to hare his 
land free and his horse In i^adlness ; and receives his 
linen doUies frmn the queen and his woollen clothes 
fnom the king, -He must bring io the Uqoor when it is 
mead. He must not sit in the chamber, but do his doty 
standing. His lodging is with the king's door-keeper 
in the porter's house ; and his protection is the same as 
ike king's door-keeper. Tlie fine for insulting him is 
nix cows and one hundred and twenty diver pennies. 
His value Is one hmMhred and twenty six cows. 

THE COQK. 

The seventh is her cook. He ought to have his land 
fi^e, and his horse in readiness; and to receive his 
linen clothes from the quees and Us wooUen dotbes 
from the king. He ought to be supplied by the steward 
of the household with wiiaterer is necessary for the 
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kitchen ; and he must taste every dish of meat that he 
cooks. His protection is the same as that of tlie king's 
cook. The fine for his insult is six cows and one hundred 
and twenty silver pennies. His value is one hundred 
and twenty six cows. 

TORCH BEARER. 

The eighth ia her torch bearer. He ought to have his 
land free and his horse in readiness ; and to receive his 
linen clothes from the queen, and his woollen clothes 
from the king. He claims a share of the supper 
money. He is entitled to a hand breadth of every can«> 
die he holds in his hand. He claims the tops of the can* 
dies which he bites off with his teeth, as well as the 
remains of all the candles. He is entitled to the broken 
bread and broken fragments which fall over the queen's 
plate. His protection, place of lodging, the fine for his 
insult, and his value, are all the same as the king's 
torch-bearer. 

INFERIOR SERVANTS. 

Hitherto we have treated of the twenty four <^ioers 
that appertiun to the court $ but now we treat of the 
officers who are in the palace by custom and usage. 

The first of these is the groom of the rein ; the se* 
Gond the footholder ; the third is the bailiff of the man- 
ner ; the fourth is th^ apparitor ; the fifth is the porter $ 
the sixth is the watchman ; the seventh is the collector 
of fuel ; the eighth is the washer-woinan ; the ninth is 
the smith of the court ; and the tenth is the chief of 
song. 

GROOM OP THE REIN. 

The first is the groom of the rein. He ought to have 
his land, his steed, and his clothes free. . He claims the 
kiog's rain caps in which he rides> with his old Imdles, 
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tK>olSy spun, his old gold harnessed saddles, and his old 
pack saddles. He most be in every place in the absence 
of the master of the horse. He mast hold the king's stir- 
rup when he mounts and when he alights, lead his horse 
to the stable, and bring him out the following day. He 
must walk pretty near the king, that he may do his 
duty when called for. He must also saddle the horse be- 
longing to the judge of the courts and bring him out for 
the judge to mount ; and the judge must pronounce sen- 
tence for his privilege and rightgratuitously* His protec- 
tion is from the time the smith of the court begins to make 
four horse shoes with their complement of nails, until 
he shoes the king's horse with them, taking away the 
criminal. The fine for insulting him is six cows and one 
hundred and twenty silver pennies. His value is one 
hmidred and twenty six cows. 

FOOT HOLDER. 
The second is the foot holder. He ought to have his 
land, with his linen and woollen clothes free, and his 
bofse in readiness. His office comes from the privilege 
of his land. He must hold the king's foot in his lap 
from the time he hegms to sit at the banquet until he 
goes to sleep ; and he must rub the king, and during 
that space of time he must guard him lest he should 
anffer any misfortune. His protection is from the time 
he takes the king's foot in his lap until be goes to his 
chamber, taking the criminal away. He has the privilege 
of eating upon the same dish with the king, with his 
back towards tiie fire. The fine for insulting him is six 
JDOWB9 and one hundred and twenty silver pennies. His 
indue is one hundred and twenty six cows^ to be paid ia 
jkriple augmentation. 
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BAILIFF OF THE MANOR. 
The third h the bailiff of the manor. He miist take 
eare of the palace after the demise of the steward. He 
and the chancellor* irilli him mast receive the taxes that 
are giren, and hold them for the court. He must su- 
perintend agriculture, and supply all the necessaries for 
the palace. He claims the fines and amercement fees of 
the king's* demesnes. He is entitled to an heriot from 
the men of the royal manor, and claims the commuta- 
tion fee of their daughters. . In all causes of dispute be- 
tween two men of the manor respecting land, he claims 
twenty fbur pence ; the same also, if two men fight with 
each other, or if there be a robbery. He must swear 
by the royal lands. He daims sixty pence of every 
prisonef that his brought to his jail. He is entitled to a 
feast from the men of the T&pl manor. He daims the 
skins of the cattle that are under his keeping for three 
nights before they are slaughtered. No person but 
himself is entitled to the skins of the catde belonging to 
the royal manor, whether the king be in the palace or 
absent. His protection is to convey the offender over 
the boundary of the royal demesne lands. His lodging 
Is in the provision-house. The fine for insulting him Is 
six cows, and one hundred and twenty silver pennies. 
His value is one hundred and twenty six cows, to be 
paid in triple augmentation. 

APPARITOR. 

The fourth is the apparitor. He claims his land free 

and when the king is in court he is entitled to a dish of 

meat. He must stand between the two pillars, with 

his rod in his hand, lest the house should take fire 

* An inferior magiBtrate who was empowered to decide petty causes which 
occorred at a distance from court, on the klns's demesnes* 
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the king is eating and ddnkiog with Iiis oflieers ; 
but be moBt not dt in tke ImlL He wust not strike the 
t»illar with hii rod, on the part where tlie king sits. He 
claims a vessel ftdl of liqner, in which is poured a 
quantity of ale, with half of it bragget and cam thicd of 
it mead. He is entitled to the legs which are of eqnal 
length, belonging to the oxen and cows wliich axit j6b* 
tained by his accusation, and to their ancles; and on 
the ninth of winter, he elaims a coat, a shirt and a pair 
of small clothes without any linings. His coat must be 
as long as the knee-tye of his small dothes. On the 
first oiF winter he claims a cap, and on the first of 
February, or March, a mantle. The apparitor shares 
between the king, the bailiflFand the chancellor. He 
claims, from an escheat, the cut meat, the fragments of 
butter, the lowest* stone Of the handmlll, the pale liquor^ 
the lowest layer of com in the sta^k^ the poultry, the 
cats, the axe, and what grows upon^tfae head*ridges in 
the field 5 but if there be no head ridges, he must have 
what grows upon the side ridges. He claims aioafof 
bread with its accompaniment of cheese tod batter 
from every house which he visits on the king's business. 
His spear must be the length of a cubit;f two parts ofit 
must extend behind him and one before, carrying it on 
his shoulder. From the booty that may be obtained, 
land excepted, he claims a bull, or an animal which has 
not been brought under the yoke, or a cow that has had 
but one calf. Whed the apparitor dies, the king claims 
all his property. If the apparitor be caught sitting and 

* The WeUil) had fonnerly hand mills of 0ach ctinous mechanism^ which, 
when once set a-gpjng, would grind corn without wind, or water, or without 
the lahour of any animal W. Salisbury had one to be seen in the year 1074. 
Fid, Miehard'i Diet, m voo. hreum* 

t That is two yards and a half. 
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be insulted for il^ whflst causes ore tried, lie can imkf 

claim a sieve of oats and an egg shell, for tbe insolt; 

The fine for insulting him, according to some* is equid 

to the fine which the person who possesses land claims 

for an insult offered to himself; but others say that it 

is three cows and sixty pence. His value is sixty three 

cows. 

THE PORTER. 

The fifth is the porter. He must have his land free^ 
and his house over the gate-way. He cliums constant 
food from the palace and a mess of meat when the 
king is there. He is entitled to a. handful of every 
present that comes through the gate. He is entitled 
to a billet of wood from every burden of fuel which 
is brought through the gate, which he may be able to 
puU off without stopping the borse^ having his hand 
on the gate. He claims four pence from every pri« 
ioner upon whom the gate shall be shut. He must 
spread out the skins of the animals whidi are slaugh- 
tered in the palace, and he is entitled to one penny 
for every one of them. F^om the swine taken in pil« 
lage that shall pass through the gate, he shall have the 
sow which he can,with his one hand, lift up by her bris- 
tles, so that her feet may be as high as his knees | and 
every pig that comes through the gate withouta t^l shall 
be his property. He must act as apparitor in the royal de» 
mesne ; and he claims fourpence from every commuta- 
tion fee that is piud in it. He must summons the vassals of 
the royal manor to work; andfrom every fine and commu- 
tation fee levied upon them, he shall have a reward. He 
must do errands in the palace gratis ; but he claims the 
leavings of the cheese which he toasts. He must give 
orders in the court respecting supplying it with straw^ 
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atid Hgfating the fires* His protection is to keep the 
oflfroder until the master of the household passes through 
the gate to his lodging, when the latter must convey 
bim to a place of safety. The fine for insulting him is 
six cows, and one hundred and twenty silver pennies. 
His value is one hundred and twenty six cows. 

THE WATCHMAN. 

The sixth is the watchman. He must have his land 
free and his food prepared for him ; and he receives his 
clothes and a loaf, with its allowance of cheese and but- 
ter, for breakfast. He ought to watch only from the 
time of going to sleep, until the following morning ; and 
he is not to do any thing else, without a reward. Some 
say that he is entitled to the eyes of the animals which 
are slaughtered in the palace ; and ''also to his clothes, 
his caps and his stockings. If he be found sleeping 
during the time he ought to watch, he can obtain no 
redress if he should be beaten ; and if he should not be 
beaten by the person who catches him asleep, let him 
pay a fine to the king. His protection is from the time 
he begins to blow his horn, when he goes to watch, un- 
til the gate is opened on the following morning. The 
fine for insulting him is six cows and one hundred and 
twenty silver pennies. His value is one hundred and 
twenty six cows. 

THE FUEL PROVIDER. 

The seventh is the fuel provider. He is entitled to 
have his land free, his allowance of food, his dish of 
meat when the king is in the palace, and his clothes. 
He must have what is necessary from the palace for 
collecting fuel, and if he lose any of these things, he 
must pay theu* value. He must take care of the 

Q 
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horse that carries the fuel, fetch provender for hint 
every night from the palaee, and ride upon him ia going 
to the wood ; and if he should lose him, when under his 
care, he must pay for him% He is not obliged to cut 
up the fuel after he has brought it home, but to leave it 
in the state that he delivers it from the horse. He 
claims the necks of the animals which are slaughtered 
in the palace, because they are chopped on the block 
with his hatchet. His protection is as for as he can 
throw his hatchet, or his hedge bill. The fine for in- 
sulting him is .six cows and one hundred aud twenty 
silver pennies. His value is one hundred and twenty 
six cows. 

THE BAKER. 
. The eighth is the baker. She is entitled to her 
maintenance and her clothes from the court ; and also 
to a dish of meat when the king is there, and to bake 
the last cake for herself from every kind of floui* that 
she bakes with. Her bed is in the provision house. She 
is not obliged to rise to any one when she is bailing. 
Her protection is as far as she can throw her baking 
scraper. The fine for insulting her is one third of the 
fine of her husband ; but if she have no husband, then 
half of the fine that may be due to her brother. Her 
value, whether she be a widow or otherwise, is half 
the value of her brother. 

SMITH OP THE PALACE. 
The ninth is the smith of the palace. He must have 
his land free, his allowance of food, and a dish of meat 
when the king is there. He must do what is necessary 
for the cqurt gratis, except three things ; these are a 
stirrup, the rim of a kettle, and a broken plough-share; 
or a hinge, an axe for cutting fire wood, and the head 
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ef a spear. For each of these three things he must be 
paid dovrn. He must do the jobs wanted by the officers 
of the court gratis, but they, ought to make him a 
present in every instance for hisla hour. He claims the 
commutation fee of the daughters of all the oth'er black- 
smiths. He claims a right to the rarities, which are 
the first liquors brought into the court. His seat in the 
palace is on the end of the bench near the domestic 
chaplain. His protection is from the time be hegins his 
work in the morning until he finishes at night. The 
fine for insulting him is six cows, and one hundred and 
twenty silrer pennies. His value is one hundred and 
twenty six cows.* 

THE CHIEF OF SONG. 
The tenth is the chief of song. He ought to have his 
land free ; and his seat is next to the judge of the pa- 
lace. He ought to commence singing in praise of God, 
and then in praise of the king who owns the court, or 
of another. No one ought to solicit a favour except 
the chief of song, and in dividing it with his companions, 
two shares belong to him. He claims twenty-four pence 
from every minstrel at the close of bis Instructions. He 
claims fourpence from every woman, who may have 
formerly slept with men. He is entitled to the commu- 
mutation fee of the daughters of the other minstrels. 
He ought to sleep with the heir apparent. His pro- 
tection is from the time he begins to sing in the palace, 

* The wn of Vulcui fras, in anrifnt timcfy ate vone important person- 
am than at pre«enU The reasons are, Jl. Xtqji was not formerly brought 
into general use, and was of fiur greater value than at present. S. The 
Wrish blacksmiths prepared the kon which they need from the ore. The 
laat that did so» blew up his forge, by letting ont too much metal for the pur« 
pose of making a report, in conaequenoe of the rejoicings Which took place oo 
iMcoantof the sevolutioa in 1688. 
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until he finishes the last song. The fine for insulting 
him is six cows and one hundred and twenty silver 
pennies. His value is one hundred and twenty six 
cows* 

THE WASHER WOMAN. 
The eleventh is the washer woman. She ought to 
have her food from the palace, a dish of meat when the 
king is present, and her clothes. On the day that she 
washes for the queen, she is entitled to a present from, 
her. Her protection is as far as she can throw her 
washing beetle. The fine for insulting her, and her 
value are the same as those of the baker woman. 

MISCELLANEOUS LAWS OP THE PALACE. 

Hitherto we have treated of the officers which belong 
to the court, their lawful rights, their customs, their 
privileges and their duties 3 now we proceed to treat of 
other things. 

There are three persons who are indispensible to the 
king : his chaplain to say grace and chaunt mass ; his 
judge of the palace, to set every doubtful cause in a 
clear order ; and his family to execute his commands. 

There are three indispensibles of a gentleman : his harp, 
his cloak, and his cauldron. 

There are three indispensibles of a vassal : his trough, 
bis augur, and his back-fire-stone. 

There are three things which the king must not part 
with :his treasure, his hawk, and his breeches. 

There are three nets of the king: his steeds, his 
swine, and his cattle ; for if a man lose an animal and 
it be found among the king's cattle, he must pay four* 
pence for every one of them. 
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There are three nets of a gentleman : his steeds, hifl 
cattle, and hifi swine ; for if a man find any one of his 
oirn beasts among them, let him pay fourpence. 

There are three nets of a vassal : his swine, his cattle, 
and his winter house, from the first of May unto August, 
for if he find an animal astray in any of them, he claims 
fbnrpence. 

There are three things which a vassal must not sell 
without the permission of his lord : a stallion, honey, 
and swine; and if bo should sell them, let him be 
finable, as formerly; but if his lord should not purchase 
them, he may sell th«n in whatever manner he pleases. 

There are three arts which the son of a vassal must 
not learn without the permission of his lord, and if he 
should learn them, be must resign them again ; unless 
he has taken holy orders : these are scholarship, the 
craft of a smith, and bardism. 

There are eight carriers of the king : the sea ; un- 
cultivated land ; an indigent person from another coun- 
try ; a thief ; a person dying without a son ; death, by 
which he obtains an heriot ; a criminal from whom he 
obtains a fine ; and an amercement fee for an injury. 

Whoever shall use harsh language to the king, let 
him pay a double commutation fee for the insult. 

Wherever the domestic chaplain, the steward of the 
household, and the judge meet together, that place has 
the privilege of the court. 

The king ought not to march with his army to a 
bordering kingdom, except once a year. His men are 
obliged to attend the king in his own dominions when- 
ever he pleases ; and he can command, from every vassal 
town, a man, a horse, and an aste to form encampments 
but they must be at his own cost. 
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There are nine bouses whieb tbe kiog's Tilldns are 
obliged to baild for bim : a ball, a cbamber, a proTbion 
bouse, a stable, a court bouse, a bam, a kilo, a privy, 
and a domitory. 

All chattels without an owner, go as escheats to tbe 
king. 

There are three things which the king must not 
part with to another : gold and silver, bu£Edo boms, 
and a dress which has gold fringe upon it. 

Whoever shall do any wrong to tbe mother* church, 
let him pay fourteen pounds ; half of it to the Abbot if 
he be a professor of divinity, and the other half betweea 
the priest and tbe cloister. If an injury be committed in 
tbe church yard let seven pounds be paid, and divided 
into two halves as the other. Whoever shall do an in- 
jury to another church, let him pay seven pounds ; half 
of which goes to tbe priest and the other to the curate. 

* Some Tender Ihis Gatbednl Church, but primenli or the moct ancieat 
Church would probably be more expressive of the original. 
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THE SECOND BOOK, 
Containing the Iaiws of the Country. 



THE NINE SINGLE WITNESSES. 

Thb first are the nine single witnesses. The three 
first of these, are a lord between his two servants^ an 
abbot* between his two monks, and a father between his 
two sons. If any one of these we have mentioned 
should refuse to submit his cause to the eridence of his 
lord, his abbot, or his father, and the other should be 
willing to abide by it, the law demands the acquiescence 
of the protester. The fourth is a judge respecting his 
decision. If two men bring a cause for trial, and the 
one should object to the decision, and the other should 
acknowledge its justness, the statement of the judge is 
decisive respecting his decision. The fifth is a surety 
respecting his suretyship : if it be received, and the one 
party should say that the suretyship is for a great 
matter, and the other that it is for a little matter, yet 
since it has been received, the surety is to be credited 
respecting the matter for which it was given, and his 
statement cannot be disowned. The sixth is a giver 
respecting his gift : if a man should give a thing, and 
two men being present the one should say *^ Give it me,'' 
and the other should reply ^' Not so, give it me,'' his 
word is decisive to whom he will give it. The seventh 

* The text has tfeiriad, but the context requires abad* 
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is a maid respecting her honour : if a man should take 
away a maid clandestinely, and after conducting her to 
a lonely place, she should ask him, before he obtained 
bis purpose, ^'What wilt thou give for this liberty?*' 
If he grant her what she demanded, and afterwards 
repent of it, yet though he may deny it, if she urge her 
claim, her evidence is to be credited. The eighth is the 
shepherd of a hamlet : if the labouring ox belonging 
to any man kill the young of any anima], the testimony 
of the shepherd is to be credited respecting the ox that 
gored the other. The ninth is a thief at the gallows 
respecting a participator in his crimes: if he should 
assert that another person was concerned with him ia 
the robbery for which he is going to 8u£fer, if he should 
persist in his statement with death staring him in the 
face, and continue to confess until he is turned o£P, his 
confession is to be received as evidence. 

LAWS RELATING TO WOMEN. 
If presents be made to a married woman, she inust 
consider them as her dowry unto the end of the seventh 
year ; and if her husband and she then separate, let them 
divide every thing between them in two halves. The 
wife claims the right of dividing and the husband of 
choosing. The swine belong to the husband and the 
sheep to the wife ; but if there be only one of them, 
let them share them in two halves. If there be sheep 
and goats, the sheep belong to the husband and the 
goats to the wife ; but if there be only one kind, they 
must share them. If there be children, two parts of 
them go with the fiEither and one with the mother ; the 
oldest and youngest belong to the father, and the rest 
to the mother. The household furniture shall be divided 
as follows : all the milking vessels, except one pail, be- 
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long to the wife ; and all the dishes^ except one dish, 
are claimed by her ; the two others go to the husband. 
She is also entitled to a eat and a yoke of oxen to eon^ 
rey her furniture from the house. The husband claims 
all the drinking vessels, and the great bairn riddle ; the 
small sieve belongs to the wife. The husband claims 
the upper stone of the hand corn mill, and the wife the 
lower one. The bed-clothes that are upon them go to 
the wife, and the husband shall have the bed-clothes that 
are under them until he marries again ; and after he 
niarrieSj he shall restore them unto the wife. If the se- 
cond wife sleep upon these clothes, let her pay- the for- 
mer one satisfaction* for the affront. The husband 
claims the kettle, the bed-coverlit, the bolster for the 
bed head, coulter, the axe for collecting fuel, the auger, 
the family settle, and all the reaping hooks, except one 
whick belongs to the wife. The wife claims the pan, 
the grid-iron^ the broad axe, the hedge bill, the plough- 
share^ all the flax, the linseed, the wool, the house 
bag and all that it contains, except gold and silver, for 
these must be parted. The house 1)ag is the hand bag. 
If there be webs they must divide them ; and the balls 
go to the children, if there be any, if not, they mu^t 
share them also. The husband is entitled to the barn, 
and to all the corn that may be either ready for use, or 
newly sown. The husband claims all the poultry, and 
one cat, the rest go to the wife. The provisions shall 
be divided as follows ; the wife claims the meat and 
cheese that are newly salted, but after they are potted 

*The original is gwynehwerth and defies translation. It is often written 
gwifnebwarih, which may he rendert ^ the hlush of shame. It seems to refer 
to the hlush of a modest woman upon marriage. Dr« Wotton translates it by 
the phrase ^ multa honoris violati." 

R 
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do WD thfy belong to the husband. The wife claims the 
vessels of butter and also the cheese which are cut into ; 

and she is also entitled to as much meal as she ctLU 

* 

carry between her arms and knees from the store-room 
into the house. Both of them claim their own clothes^ 
except their mantles which shall be divided. If the 
husband be a privileged person, let him show his pri- 
vilege before the division takes place ; and after he haa 
obtained his privilege, let the things be divided as we 
previously stated; Their debts must be paid equally 
between them. If they separate before the end of the 
seventh year, let her be paid her dowry, her para- 
phernalia, and her maiden fee. If she were betrothed 
when a maid, these things shall be in addition to these 
which she can claim as her right ; but if she leave her 
husband before the seventh year, she loses all, except 
her maiden fee and her satisfaction for -her partial ab- 
duction. But if her husband should be leprous, have 
bad breath, or be unable to perform his marital duties, 
she may leave him on account of any one of these three 
things and obtain all her property. If the separation 
be occasioned by death, the wife claims the half o^ 
every thing, except the corn ; for no wife can have any 
ofthe corn unless she cohabit with her husband. If se- 
paration be occasioned through the approach of death 
on either, let the sick person and the priest divide the 
property, and the healthy person choose. The sick 
person ought not to bequeath any thing except a mor- 
tuary to the church and the lord, and also his debts ; 
and if bis son should be able to abrog^^ any such be- 
quest which he may make, he is called a wicked son. 
Whoever shall annul a bequest, whether it be a morta- 
ary or debts, let him be excommunicated. If they should 
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separate whilst both parties are liviog, let the wife and 
her property remain in the hoase for nine days and 
nine nights, so that it may be ascertained whether it be 
lawful to separate ; and if it be right to separate, let 
her go at the end of the ninth day, her property before 
her, and she herself after the last penny. 

The fine for insulting a married woman shall be ac- 
cording to the priyilege of her husband, but if she be 
not betrothed to a man, the fine for her insult shall be 
according to the privilege of her brother ; that is to say, 
half the fine for insulting her brother. The satisfaction 
tor killing her, whether she be married or no, is half of 
what must be paid for murdering her brother. 

If a man desire another wife after having parted from 
the first, his first wife shall be free. If a man divorce 
his wife and she marry another man ; if the first repent 
that he has divorced her, and overtake her with one 
foot in the bed of her second husband, and the other 
outside, he shall have his wife again. 

If a married woman shall be guilty of any shameful 
crime, such as giving a kiss to a man, allowing him to 
take improper liberties with her, or committing adultery 
with him, her husband shall receive a fine for the insult. 
If she be convicted of adultery, the fine for the insult 
shall be increased upwards of one half, for this is pro- 
ductive of enmity from the family. If she be detected 
in permitting improper liberties, the fine for the insult 
shall be paid to her husband, but without any augmen- 
tation. If she be detected in giving a kiss, two parts of 
the fine for the injury only is paid, because the act is 
only criminal in part. If her alleged paramour deny 
the charge of adultery, let him produce the oaths of 
fifty men to clear himself, and the woman the oaths of 
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fifty of her sex to vindicate her innocence* If he deny 
the charge of using improper liberties with her, the 
oaths of fourteen men will clear him^ and the oaths of 
fourteen women will clear the woman ; but these must 
be their relations. If he deny giving her a kiss, let hint 
clear himself by the oaths of seven men, and the female 
by the oaths of seven of her sex ; and these must be 
their relations, such as his father and brothers, and as 
her mother and sisters. 

\yhoever shall take away a maid clandestinely, and 
she ask him, before he obtain his purpose, ** What wilt 
thou give for this liberty ?'' and he shall not refose her 
request but grant her what she desires, and that upon 
his faith ; if, after this he attempt to deny it and she 
urge her claim lawfully upon him, then shall her state- 
ment be considered good evidence; for he took her 
to a lonely place where there were no wedding guests. 

If a maid be betrothed to a man and become his wife, 
and he sleep with her until the following morning, he 
cannot prevent her from enjoying her rights ; but if he 
find that she has been previously violated, rises from 
the bed, informs his wedding guests that she is not a 
virgin, and will not sleep with her during the remainder 
of the night, she can claim nothing of him on the 
following morning. But if she exhibit the customary 
signs of puberty in females, then the law determines 
that her husband can know nothing respecting her, 
whether she be a virgin, or otherwise, on account of 
these signs. In this case the law gives her an opportu- 
nity of proving her innocence by the oaths of seven 
persons, namely, of her mother, her father, her brothers 
and sisters. If she cannot prove her innocence, let her 
shift be cut (j|ff as high as her buttocks, and let the tail 
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of a year pld bdloek, after being greased, be put into 
her haod ; if she can hold liiin let her take him for 
her {Niraphemalia, bat if she ean not, she can claim 
nothing.* 

WhoeTcr may betroth a woman to a man, must pay 
the commutation fee for her, or he must take securities 
from her that she will pay it herself; but if she &pose 
of herself, let her pay her commutation fee, because she 
was her own betrother. 

If a man take away a woman clandestinely and he 
bring her to the house of a freeholder's son to sleep, the 
host must either receive security for the payment of the 
commutation fee, or pay it himself. 

If a man take away a woman clandestinely, she must 
have, at the end of the seventh year, three buHock» 
whose horns are as long as their ears; and since she 
then loses her privilege, let these be her privilege until 
the end of the seventh year. If she have brought any 
paraphernalia with her, let them remain entire unto 



* Lest some readers might consider this law as particularly ahameftil and 
as proTing peculiar barbarity on the part of my countrymen, it may be ne- 
oessary to observe that the old Saxons had a similar ordinance which is thus 
related by Verstegan . — '' If either wife or nuud were found in dishonesty, 
her dothes were cut off round about her, beneath the girdle-stead, and she 
was whipped and turned out to be derided of the people." In addition to thia 
it may be added that the following curious custom was formerly observed in 
some English manors .^-If the widow of a vassal were convided of adultery, 
she was obliged to ride backwards on a black ram, holdiqg the tail in her 
h8nd> and reciting some wdgju lines. Upon coming into the brd's court in 
this state and confessing her crimes, her lands, which had been forfeited, 
were restored to her.— Some copies of HowePs code assert that if the woman 
ooold hold the ox whilst two men goaded it, one on each side, she was to 
have him for her dowry ; if not, she was only entitled to as much soap as ad- 
hered to her handsr^ Camiro Briton, vol, IILp, 2S0. 
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the end of the seventh yedr ; but if she permit them 
to be consnmed, she cannot be recompensed for what is 
wasted in food and clothes. If three nights shall pan 
from the eighth, at the end of seven years, her hus- 
band must share the property with her in two halves ag 
with a married wife who was betrothed to him; for a 
wife, whether led away clandestinely, or regtilarly be- 
trothed, shall not be detained by privilege of her dowry, 
except unto the end of the seventh ' year ; neither can 
she be portioned after the expiration of the seventh 
year, for after that time they mast divide' into two 
halves. 

Whoever shall sleep three ni^tjs with a woman, from 
the time the fire is covered up until it be kindled the 
following morning, ' tad then wishes to separate from 
her, let him give her three oxen, the value of the first 
being twenty pence, that of the second thirty pence, and 
that of the third sixty pence. If he take her to his 
house and estate, and live with her unto the end of the 
seventh year, he must divide with her as with a be- 
trothed wife. 

There are three lawful dowries : the dowry of the 
king's daughter is twenty four pound, and her maiden 
fee is eight pound ; the dowry of a gentleman's daugh- 
ter is three pound, and her maiden fee is one pound; 
and the dowry of a bondman's daughter is one pounds 
and her maiden fee is twenty four pence. 

If an abandoned female become pregnant, be who is 
the cause of it must provide for the child ; for the law 
enacts that she must not suffer loss on account of the 
connexion, though it has produced such results ; there- 
fore he must provide for the child* 
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If a man diForce bis wife and she be pregnant at the 
time of separation, half a year is allowed her from that 
period onto the time of partorltion for to nourish the 
festos. After the chUd is bom, she must nurse it unto 
the end of the Jicar. from the goods. Fhicb her husband 
most providoi, whether he be willing or unwilling* The 
quantity of goods whieb be mvst allow her are, a milk* 
log cow, a cloak that is worth four pence, a pan that is 
worth a penny,, aad a dray load of .the. best com that 
grew upon bis estate. These most be continued, unto 
the end of tl^e year that she may ni|rse the child. She 
must also nurse him for the next half year ; and after 
that, she cannot be compelled to nurse him unless she 
wishes it, but she must coAtijibute hiCr share. For from 
that time unto the end of the fourteenth year^ the DEttber 
must contrlt^qte t^fo puts towards bringing him up and 
the mother one third. At the end of. fourteen years, 
the. fother mi^st take him ti^^.the lord, tl^at he may 
^wear fealty to him ; and frpm that tm^, forwards he 
must be provided for hy his lqrd» . 

If t^ man commit a rape upon a woman and then deny 
it, let there be given the oaths of fifty mei^ who are all 
Welshmen and common freeholders,, to clear him. If 

the woman also legally urge hev, complaint * 

and having her r^ht hand upon thess^^red reli^ let her 

swear f and brought insult ^nd disgrace ypon 

her, upon her tri]l)e, and upon her lord. Some of the 
judges will not aijmit of any denial against such an oath, 
but we have made provision for a denial, as we have 
previously nientioned. 



* <<MembioviiiU shiistm irrehenso.'^ Dr, fToUmh Lege* fVkUhm. 
t '^ Qupd 18 per vim ee iato membro vitiaverit." Idem» 
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If a maa commit a rape upon a woman and acknow- 
ledge it^ let him pay twelve cows as a fine to the lord, 
and also her commntation fee to the lord. If she were 
a maid, let him pay her the maiden fee and her dowry 
to the utmost amount that he ought, as well as her satis^ 
faction and her security : and if she be a married wo* 
man, her satisfaction for the insult must be increased 
one half. 

If a man take away a maid clandestinely, her lord 
and her family can bring her back, though it may be 
against his consent ; but if she be a widow, they cannot 
rescue her unless she wishes it, though she may have 
been taken away clandestinely.. 

There are three primary indispensibles of a woman : 
her mai|den fee, her satisfaction for injury, and her fine 
for insult. These are called the three primary neces- 
saries, because they are the three marriage indispen- 
sibles of a woman, and cannot be taken off her by any 
person on any account. Her maiden fee is what she 
receives for her coverture. The. fine for insulting her le 
every thing that her husband shall do to her to insult 
her, except for three things : these are striking her for 
giving any thing which she ought not to give, for being 
detected with another man, and for wishing disgrace 
upon her husband's beard. If he detect her with an- 
other man and strike her for it, she ought not to suffer 
any forfeiture besides this, for there ought not to be 
both forfeiture and punishment for one offence. Her 
satisfaction for injury is as follows : if she detect her 
husband with another woman, let him pay her one hun- 
dred and twenty pence for the first offence ; for the 
second, one pound ; and if she detect him a third time, 
she can separate from him without loss of property ; 
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and the property which she obtains for these three 
thiogs shall be hers apart from her liusband. 

The kiDf^s wife may give, without the king's p^rmis* 
iion, the-third that conies to the king from sheep. 

The wife of a freeholder's son may give her mantle, 
her shift, her slioes^ her head-cloth, her meat and drink, 
the contents of her store-room, and she may lend all 
her household fumitore. 

The vassal's wife can givenothtng, except her bonnet 
of three* stays ; and she may lend her sieve as far as 
her yoioe can be heard off the dunghilL 

A woman who has been slept with for the first time, 
ought not to quit the house until the end of the ninth 
day ; when she separates from her husband she ought 
not to leave the house until the end of the ninth day, and 
then after the last penny ; and when her husband dies 
she ought not to begin her journey from the house until 
the end of the ninth day, and then after the last penny* 

A woman is entitled to her commutation fee from 
three causes : from gift and investiture, if she have not 
been slept with ; the second ttotck open cohabitation, if 
8fae have not been betrothed ; and third, from a state 
of pregnancy. 

The commutation fee of the daughter of the house 
steward, is one pound ; and that of the daughter of the 
bailiff is one hundred and twenty pence. The commu- 
tation fee of the daughter of the chief of the tribe, is 
one pound ten shillings ; and that of the daughter of a 
freeholder, is one hundred and twenty pence. The 
commutation fee of a bondman's daughter, is eighty 

* The oii^oal is penguwch tri fortm, and aeenu to refer to some peculiar 
•hftped bonnet at tbftt tfane worn by the vassal's wiyes, and probably daufh^ 
tars^ in Walea . 

s 
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peoce ; and that of a foreigner's daughter is twenty fottr 
pence. The commutation fee of the daughter of every 
head officer, is one pound according to some, but one 
hundred and twenty pence according to others ; that of 
the other officers' daughters is one hundred and twenty 
pence according to some, and sixty pence according to 
others. The commutation fee of a captive's wife is 
twelve pence. 

If a female servant and slave become pregnant, he 
who is the cause of it, must provide another to serve in 
her place until she be delivered. He must also make 
provision for the child after it is bom, without putting 
the owner of the servant to inconvenience; andifalie 
should die in delivery, let him pay her lawful price to 
her lord, and a chamber heriot to her lord's wife > name- 
ly, thirteen pence. 

If a female alien be passing through the country and 
die in it, let sixteen pence be paid to the proprietor of 
the soil, for her death clod. 

If a man wish to separate from his wife and marry 
another, the first is free ; for no man must have two 
wives. 

Every wife has a right to go the way she wishes free- 
ly, unce she ought not to return to her family ; and 
there is nothing due from her except her commutation 
fee, and that only once ; for a woman pays no heriot^ 
only her commutation fee. And as a man ought only 
to pay one heriot, so a woman ought only to pay one 
commutation fee ; for no heriot belongs to her, but her 
commutation fee only. 

A woman cannot be admitted as a bail, or a witness for 
a man. 
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' If a woman be seen coming from one side of a grove 
and a man from the other side, or from out of an empty 
house, or from under one mantle, and if they deny any 
eriminality, the oaths of fifty women are required to 
elefir the woman, and the oaths of the same number of 
men are necessary to clear the man. 

If a Cambrian female be betrothed to a foreigner, 
the fine for insulting her shall be according to her hus- 
band's privilege, as long as he lives^ and also after his 
decease until she take another husband ; for she cannot 
return again to the privilege of her tribe. 

If a Cambrian female be betrothed to a foreigner, 
and they have male children^ such children shall be en- 
titled to their patrimony by maternity, but they cannot 
share the privileged* land until the third generation ; 
but the son of a foreigner by the daughter of the chief of 
a family is entitled to a share of the whole. To the sons 
of such women cattle shall be paid without pledges.t 
The cause of such cattle being called cattle without 
pledges, is, because there is no father's family to pay 
them, but the mother's family only. 

A woman ought not to make purchases and sales^ un- 
less she be married ; and from the time she is married 
she may buy and sell. 

There are three women whose sons clums their pri- 
vileges by maternity : the son of a Cambrian female 
who is betrothed to a foreigner ; the son of a woman 
who has been given as a hostage into a country with a 
barbarous language, if she become pregnant there^ 

• Sappo«ed to be land exempt from rent and service. 
tThe original is gwartheg deuaeh, which seemB to be a miii-print fi>r 
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tbroDgli being given as a hostage by her tribe and her 
lord ; and the sod of a woman opon whom a foreigaer 
shall have committed a rape. 

If a maid be betrothed to a man, and her maiden fee 
be not demanded before he rises in the morning, he is 
not entitled to pay it from that time forwards. 

If a maid declare not the use of ber mud^ fee 
before she rises from her bed, she is not entitled to it 
afterwards, but they are to divide it in commou between 
(hem. 

A girl is entitled to no more of her father^s prc^erly 
than to the half of what her brother obtains ; and rtie 
ought only to pay, as a satisfaction for mnrder, tlie 
half which her brother pays ; and that on account of 
ber children. If she have no children and swear on her 
part that there never will be any, she pays nothing ; 
but if she have any children, and they are arrived at a 
legal age, Let them pay on their own account from that 
time forwards^ 

No woman, whether old or young, is bound to pay 
the stock penny. 

If a woman wish to separate from a man , 

»« M..«* nor can she go with any of her property* 



* I dare not trait myiielf with an English translation of this clauM, but I 
submit Dr» Wotton's version of it to the eye of the learned reader t^'^Sl 
tomina yinim impotentie accusaTerit & divortiam ob ean cauasim requisi* 
verity lex requirit ejus impotentiam explorari. Hoc modo autem ezplorabitnr. 
linteamina recent lota sub illis sternentur, & vir Sc ftemiBa super ilia ad 
concumbendumjacebunt, & si libldine urgente semen super lintaamina lir 
projeoerit, Stnotnejus apparuerint, satis erit fiMrtum, etilla nunquam ob 
istam eavssam virum derelinquef — Let not the learned oond<*mn the 
Welsh for introducing such language into their laws. Ideas of delicacy and 
chasteness of expression differ in different countries, and in the same countiiea 
in difierent ages. The Bible abounds with language equally as indelicate aa 
»ny in Howel's code. ^?en in the time of Elisabeth, the Augustean age of 
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If a Mud assert tbat a man has committed a rape 
upon ber^ and the man deny it, and say that she isstffl 
a Tii^n for any attempt thai he made npon her, the 
law reqnires her to be proved, whether she be a firgin 
or otherwise. And as the alleged loss of her Tirginity 
is the cause of her eomplidot, the heir-apparent most 
ascertain the fsct. If be find her a Tii^, the man 
shall be free from Ae charge which she brooght against 
him ; neitiier shall she lose her privilege. 

If a rape be committed on a married womao, no 
oonmntatioo fee is to be paid, becaose she paid it when 
flhe married. 

If a woman take a chUd lawfully to a man, she 
ought not, as we have said already, take it to another 
after she carried it to him once, though he may disown 
it ; for there can be no return of the child from him 
lo whom it was first taken. 

If a womau be betrothed to a man, and specify her 
property, and it be all obtained even unto one penny, 
and this be not obtained, we have decreed that the man 
may divorce her, and she cannot claim any of her 
property ; and this is the single penny that takes a 
hundred. 

Bail is not requisite for the security of property which 
a woman receives as her portion. 

A wife diums, as a fine for insult, the third part of 
her husband's, whether she be insulted by homicide, or 
by any other thing. 

A woman cannot claim a jury of women either for 
theft, murder, or for bail, but must be tried by a jury 
of men only. 

literaturey duvalry and politenefls, expressioaB were often need id an inno- 
oent manner, which would now be condemned as ooaney indelicate and in« 
lufierable. For proof^ examine Shakespear's playa^ aa acted before aiirgin 
%neen and ber Tirtuoua oouiC. 
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. The law enacts that a woman is not entitled to her 
maiden fee after she becomes marriageable, unless she 
can prove herself innocent by her near relations, such 
as her mother, her father, her brothers and sisters, as 
far as seven persons. She becomes marrii^eable from 
fourteen years of age and upwards ; and from then unto 
her fortieth year she ought to have her maintenance ; 
that is. to say, she ought to be considered young until 
she be fifty four years of age $ and after that she ceases 
to bear children. 

If a maid be betrothed to a man and he will not con* 
summate the marriage, she must be indemnified for the 
injury, accordmg to the privilege of her husband, and 
not according to the privilefi^e of her brother ; and she 
is caUed a maiden wife* If any rape be committed opoa 
her, the man who does so, must pay her the maiden fee. 

If a man slander a woman the oaths of seven women 
are necessary to clear her of the first offbnce ; the oaths 
of fourteen, for the second offence; and for every addi- 
tional slander, the oaths of fifty women are necessary to 
clear her. 

If a woman kill a man, she ought to have the stock 
penny*, for she is the person who receives it, but does 
not pay it. 

Every lady of a manor in her own right is entitled 
to the commutation fee of the women of her manor, 

• The stock-peimy was payable only by a man, as the woman carried no- 
thing but a distafif. It was the usual penalty, in certain cases, for homicide. 
Some render the phrase cemiawg baUufyr, spear penny, and, indeed, with 
great propriety. There seems to be some omission m the text of this 
dause, ibr the legislator could never mean to say, that a female murderer was 
rewarded with the stock penny for her crime. I think that I am wamaied 
in sajang, that whatever fine was imposed upon her for murder, (and thei^ 
doubUess was one,) she was not to pay the stock penny, because that was her 
particular right and could not be parted with. 
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Erery bailiff of the manor claims the commutation 
fee of the women within his district. 

A common prostitute has no privilege ; and if a rape 
be committed upon her, she can obtain no redress. 

If she be insulted in any other way, let a fine be paid 
for her insult according to the privilege of her brother ; 
and if she be killed, his satisfaction for her murder. 

For every crime that a woman shall commit, let her 
family pay for her, as for the husband, unless she be 
married ; but if she be married, let her and her husband 
pay her amercement* and forfeiture. 

A PLEDGER, SOJOURNER, AND AN ABSENTEE. 

If a man be a pledger, he pays one hundred and 
twenty pence for his pledge ; if a sojourner, he pays 
sixty pence ; and if an absentee, he pays thirty pence.f 

PRIVILEGES OP THE MEN OP ARVON.J 
EIidyr§ the Courteous, a man from the North, was 
slain in Arvon, and the men of the North marched 

* The amercement (eamlwrwj w»8 a fine of three kme^ or one hundred and 

eighty pence. 

t The text is here so defective that I am induced to supply the defect firom 
another place :— * 

'* If a pledged man depart &om his pledge, he shall pay one hundred and 
twenty pence. 

'* If an inheritor should be a sojourner with another inheritor a year and a 
day, undisturbed, and in his service ; and if he then wish to leave him, let him 
pay him thirty pence ; and he is called a sojourner. 

" If a proprietor should become dependant upon another, and should then 
want to go from him to lus own patrimony, he ought to pay to such, sixty 
penoe ; and that person is called an ab6entee."*-This, as the reader will ob- 
serve, explains the text, but with this difierence, that in the text the sojourner 
paid sixty pence and the absentee thirty pence, but here the specific sums 
for payment are reversed. 

X The name of the present Caernarvonshire. These privileges were granted 
about the close of the sixth century. 

§ He was the son of Gwrwst Briodor, the son of Dyvnwal the aged king of 
Gwent Elidyr seems to have been a chieftain of LAUcashire, or of its vidmty. 
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there to revenge his death. The chiefs of the men wha 
marched to Arvon, were Clydno* Eiddyoi Nadd* the 
Generous, the son of Senyllt, Mordav* the Qenerons, 
the son of Servaii, and Rhydderch* the Generoos^ the 
son of Tudwal Tutglyd. And because filidyr was slain 
in Aber Meireddns» they burned Anron in excess of re- 
venge. And after that Rhun,t the son of Madgwn, 
and the men of North Wales with him, raised an army, 
and marched as fiur as the banks of the Gweryd in the 
North ; and there they were long disputing who ought 
to pass first through the rirer 6weryd4 Then Rhnn 
sent a messenger to North Wales, to ascertain who 
ought to lead the van. Some said, Maeldav§ the Elder, 
lord of Penardd, and ac|)udged it to the men of Anron ; 
and Jorwertb the son of Madog, through the knowledge 
of history, gave the honour to Idno the Aged, with his 
men of the black headed posts.|| Then the men of 



* OC these princes, Nadd, Blordsv ind Rhyddercfa were related to EHdyr, 
and are noticed In the triads as the three generous princes of Britain. Ctydno 
is also oelebfated for the same quality. He was ako the bther of Cynon, odc- 
biated by Anenrin as one of the heroes who fought at Cattraeth, and m»lioned 
in the triads asone of the three counsellhig warriors of Arthur, and as one of 
the three fiLithfnl lovers. 

t Rhun became sovereign of the Britons in the year 560, and reigned till 
586. He is ranked in the triads as one of the three immaculate princes of 
Britain, and as one of the golden-banded sovereigns. 

I It is not known by this appellation what river is meant. The halting of 
the army at it aflfords a strildng proof of military etiquette among the old 
Britons. 

§ He was the son of Dylan Draws, biU little is known about his aelioBs. 

tt The original is gwjp' y pftt petMu, which appellation seems to intimate 
either that they carried black colours, or that the staiF, to which the colours 
were appended, was black.— The head of the British standards wi|s generally 
a eopper axe» one of which I have now in my possession. It answered the same 
purpose as the eagle among the Romans and the French, when the latter, ia 
the days of their greatness, were commanded by the immortal Napoleon* 
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Anron marched In the van and displayed great valenr 
on the occasion : and Taliesin* snng^^ 

Behold by the heat of their IH&deSi 

With Rhun as a reddener of anmesi 

The men of ArFon, ruddy ones, beooming fiee. 

And then, whilst the army remained in the war, their 
wives slept with their captive servants j and on that 
account Rhun gave them fourteen privileges. 

I. The first is precedence before a wife ; namely pre* 
eedence in his tame horses, his swine, his geese, and a 
car with any two oxen he may desire from his cattle, 
and a car fiill of such furnijture as he may wish 

for. 

II. Jhe second is, precedence of North Wales in arma^ 

ments. 

III. The third is, that he pay not for his beast. 

IV. The fonrth is, to settle the limits of the countries 
which border upon Arvon. 

V. The fifth is, that if there be a dispute between any 
two manors of the nine which are in Arvon, the remain- 
ing seven shall determine the dispute of the other two, 
without the interference of any person from another 
place. 

VI. The sixth is, there shall be no apparitor in 
Arvon. 

VII. The seventh is, there shall be free right of fish- 
log in the three rivers which are there. 

VIII. The eighth f 



• Talieshi chief of the weRtern bards, flouriflhed from about A.D. 520 to 570. 
A great number of hu oompodtions remain, pofliieming very considerable 
merit ; and, if translated, would thnnr a flood of light upon the mythology of 
the Droidp and the early history of the Britons. 

t The eighth privilege is unfortunately lost* 

T 
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IX. Ninth, that they shall not be restrained to the 
nearest mill. 

X. Tenth, that they shall not drink half-brewed 
liquor. 

XI. Eleventh, that there be no abatement of their 
suits until the third word. 

XII. Twelfth, that there shall be no payment for 
guest horses, nor for men on circuit. 

XIII. Thirteenth, that they shall not be obliged to go 
to another lodging from the hall. 

XIV. Fourteenth, that whoever resides in Arvon a 
year and a day, if he be a man of property, he obtains 
the same privilege as a man of the country. 

If there be any one who may question any one of these 
privileges, the colleges of Bangor*' and Beunof must 
defend them. 

MUTILATING ANIMALS. 

If a person break the leg or thigh of an animal be- 
longing to another man, or so mutilate it that the 
animal pine away in consequence, and the animal be 
clean so that its flesh may be eaten, the man who has 
injured it must take it under bis care until it be cured ; 
because the owner of the animal ought not to be put to 
trouble on account of the act of another person, whereby 
the animal sustained such injury. If the animal, whose 
leg or thigh be broken give milk, or if it be a working 
ox, let there be given to the owner such another instead 
of it, that he may derive the same advantages from it 
as from his own beast. If the wounded animal die, let 

i • • • 

* The college of Bangor was founded in the year 535 by Deiniol the son of 
Dunawdy son of Pabo, and stUI retains its ancient name. 

t Beuno college was founded hy St Beuno in the year 616. It is now eaUed 
Clynog Vawr. 
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fill! security be given io lieu of it ; but if it lire and be 
geen to do well^ let each person take his own again as 
before. If tbe animal die in the place where it was 
wounded, let an offer be made of it to the person who 
wounded it ; if he should not chuse to accept it, the 
owner may dispose of it. If he who wounded it should 
also say, ^* Do thou make use of it and I will pay for 
it as the law may enact;'' now the law has made provi- 
sion, that from tbe feast of St. John unto the first of 
January, two parts must be paid for the flesh and 
tbe skin, and one third for the life, for all animals are 
fat during that time ; but that, from the first of January 
unto the feast of St. John, two parts must be paid for 
the life, and a third for the flesh and the skin, for every 
animal is lean during that time. If a man refuse to re- 
ceive the animal which was killed by his excessive 
wounds, the owner of it may do what he fdeases with it, 
and also obtain with it, its lawful price* 

SURETY OR BAIL. 
If a man give bail to another for any thing, it is pro- 
per for lum to liberate the surety. By one of these three 
causes, the surety is liberated : either by paying for 
him, by giving hostagesbip, or by denying tbe bail. If 
he wish to deny his bul, the denial is made as follows : 
let him come to the judge ; and the judge must interro- 
gate both parties whether he is a bail, or not a bail. 
** He is a bail," says the creditor ; '* he is no bail" says 
the debtor. Then the judge must ask him, '< Art thou 
a bail ?" << I am so" replies the surety. *' It is wholly 
denied *" says the debtor, ** thou never wast bail with 
me, neither in this case nor in any oAer." **Most 
certainly," says the surety, ** according as a surety 
ought to do his best to prove his being so, I also prove 
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that I am a Borety/' << Most certainly/' replies tbe 
debtor, ^'as a surety may urge the best proofs pos- 
sible for denying it^ I also deny his being a surety/' 
Then tbe judge must ascertain what will be the result 
of his denial. Now the law makes the following pro- 
vision in this case :— Since there is only one evidence 
iu*Sing the matter upon him, there ought to be only 
the evidence of the debtor in denying it, << Yes,*' sayg 
the debtor, '' I also deny it/' Then the judge must take 
the sacred relic in his hand, and say to the debtor, 
^ The protection of God be idth thee, and the protec- 
tion of the Pope of Rome, and the protection of thy 
lord ; do not swear falsely/' If the debtor take the 
oath, let him swear to God, as in his presence, and to 
the sacred relic that is in the judge's hand, that he ia 
not surety with him, either in the matter discussed, or 
in any thing else. If the surety do not instantly present 
a counter oath, let the debtor be free from the claiob 
and let the surety pay the. creditor his full demand* If 
the surety put in a counter oath against the dditor, let 
him do it whilst the debtor is putting the sacred r^c to 
his lips, after he has sworn. The form of the counter 
oath is as follows : — ** By this sacred relic then, I am 
surety with thee in the matter which we have mention* 
ed, and I desire that it may be legally determined by 
the judge/' Then the judge must go out to give judg- 
ment ; and the law has made a provision in this case by 
enacting that the oaths of seven persons will substan- 
tiate the denial of the debtor respecting suretyship ; four 
of these on the part of the debtor's fisther, two on the 
part of bis mother, and the debtor himself forming the 
seventh. For these persons, whose oaths are required 
with bis own, ought to be such of his near relations as 
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are boaad to pay the flatisfiictioii for murder. The 
verdict of these pensons miut be produced on the Sunday 
wedi Crilowiog : and that verdict must be delivered by 
him in the church when he hears mass. The reason why 
it is to be received there is, that a blessing is upon the 
place where mass is celebrated. If he can obtain such a 
verdict, it is sufficient to dear him, but if he be unable 
to obtain it, let him pay the demand ; and if the lord 
wish the law to prosecate him for peijury, let him be 
fUHiseeuted. 

Any surety who can present a counter oath against a 
debtor, shall be free from the claim and from the 
suretyship, because he has fulfilled the qualities of bail ; 
but if he cannot produce a counter oath, let him pay the 
demand, because he has not nmde good the qualities of 
bail. Thus ought the surety to do when he declares to 
the judge that he is a surety ; and it is proper for the 
creditor to witness this strong confession, lest he should 
deny it a second thie. 

If a man receive security for a thing from another, ho 
must name the time when the debt is due ; and when 
that time arrives, he must ask the debtor for it first. 
If the debtor deny it, let him go and demand it of the 
surety, saying that the debtor d^es it. If the surety 
say, he is not surety ; kt him go to the judge, and de - 
mand his debt before the judge. If the surety wish to 
deny it, and the debtor will not produce a counter oath 
against him, the surety shall be free from the clmm, be- 
cause his denial is sufficient. If the debtor produce a 
counter oatb against the surety, and call upon the judge 
for a sentence according to the counter oath which is 
jadged sofficient, the judge nmst insist of the surety 
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producing the oaths of seven men in the same foim 
which we hare previously mentioned. 

If a man receive security of another for any thlog, 
and the parties come together^ the creditor, debtor and 
surety, and the creditor question the security and say it 
is for a large debt, and the debtor deny it and affirm it 
is for a small sum, without denying the security ; it is 
proper for the judge to pronounce sentence, by coming 
to a decision whether the security be for a great or little 
sum. This is done by the oath of the surety, rinoe he is 
acknowledged to be a surety. 

If a man receive ' large securities for a debt, and the 
debtor wish to deny them, he must deny every one of 
them sepamtely in the same manner as that which we 
have previously enacted for denying the security. Some 
have said that the oaths of seven men are suffident to 
deny them, though there may be twenty four securities^ 
but we have enacted that it is not right. 

If a man think to free a surety from his bail by pay- 
ing the debt which he owes, but not paying it entirely ; 
we have enacted that he shall not be free ; for he most 
be bail for the last penny as well as for the first. 

If the security be acknowledged, and there be a denial 
of payment, the surety must give a legal hostage for 
settling the matter ; a jointure is better than payment. 

If there be an opposition in giving a hostage, the 
surety mnst conduct the hostage, in conjunction with 
the creditor, to a place of safety ; and if there be mntual 
fighting, he must receive the first blow with a stick; 
but if he should not do so, let him pay the debt. 

If a surety endeavour to take away the hostage with- 
out the debtor, and without urging him to pay the de- 
mand, he ought not to take away the hostage. 
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No surety ought to take amiy the hostage of the 
debtor unless there be a denial face to face in his 
presence. If he also has seen a denial against the cre- 
ditor sooner than this, he has the power of giving up 
to the creditor, the pledge of the debtor in his absAice. 

If a debtor permit a surety to give the pledge of a 
pound in lieu of one penny, and, before the time come, 
to lose the pledge, the lav has enacted that he ought 
not to pay it in his absence, except a half-penny 5 for 
this is one third of a lawful penny. 

If a man give the compensation of a pound in lieu of 
one penny, and the pledge be destroyed, the debtor must 
not be judged as entitled to pay nothing, for he himself 
corrupted the privilege of the pledge. 

Whoever gives an acknowledged pledge, and think 
from that, that the pledge is insecure, beeause there is 
no security with him, we have enacted that he must not 
recede from it, and that it is secure. 

If a surety give a large pledge for a little thing, it is 
lawful for the creditor to receive the thing which is 
given to him in pledge. And if he lose it before the day 
of payment he Is not entitled to any redress, except a 
third which the surety must give him again. The surety 
is entitled to full redress from the debtor, because he 
took it unlawfully. 

If surety be given for twelve pence, and the day for 
paying the twelve pence come, and the debtor have 
nothing in his possession except a horse worth ten 
pounds, and the creditor and surety come to demand 
payment, and the debtor assert *^ I have nothing to pay 
you except my horse, and I will neither sell him to you, 
uor give him as a pledge ;"' in this case, the creditor 
must not take the pledge of the surety, but both parties 
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most go to the lord, and tell him that the debtor haa 
only one animal of great valu^ and that a fieig» of 
great value must not be taken for a small debt. Them 
the lord must give permission to the surety to give that 
great pledge in lieu of that small sum, lest the creditor 
suffer injury. 

If a man give security to another for a debt^ and, af- 
ter giving that security, flies to an asylum that he may 
avoid paying it ; we have enacted that he cannot have 
an asylum on that account, and that the surety must 
give the pledge to the creditor, or deny his security. 

No person must receive security for one day i for 
unless the demand be made in that day, or be applied 
for during that time, there can be no security for it. 

No person must take security of the debtor, for their 
stipulations are different ; and he has only a right to 
chuse his voucher. If the voucher spring from the se* 
cnrity, there is no debtor ; if from the debtor, there is 
no security. On this account, no man can sustain both 
conditions at once. 

No surety ought to take away the debtor's pledge 
when detained by his own business, or by sickness, or 
by the business of his lord ;* neither must the creditor 
take away the surety's pledge for the same length of 
time. 

If a man receive security for property, and after that, 
the debtor be exiled, on account of murder, theft, or any 
cause which calls for his banishment from the country 
and the creditor wish to receive his property from the 
surety ; the law has enacted that it is right for the 
creditor and surety to divide the property of the banish- 
ed person between them, half of which goes to pay the 
surety, and the other half the creditor. For it would 
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b% s&aBwfal for the surety to pay all^ and he being in- ^ 
noe&kt, and it would be shamefol far the creditor to lose 
ail, for relying upon his seenrity. This is one of the 
three instances in which the law legally shares property. 
If the debtor, return to his country at a subsequent 
period, they can compel him to pay them the property ; 
and then he has a right to receive of the surety the 
half of his property. In this instance he can compel 
the surety to restori^ him his property. 

If security be given for debt, and the surety die be- 
fore the day of payment comes, his son becomes re* 
sponsible for the father's debts. Some have said that if 
the son wish to deny his security when he is at the 
head of his father's grave, the denial is to be acknow- 
ledged lawful ; but we have enacted that it ought not to 
be so acknowledged ; for the learned say that the law 
must not pursue any man, whether he be gone to heaven 
or to hell, only whilst he lives in this world. The 
reason is, that though the law may come between a 
man and his friend upon earth, there is no law between 
the devil and his friend, nor between an angel and his 
friend, except the will of God; and, therefore, if a 
person leave :this world j the law. cannot reach him, un- 
less it be made 16 operate upon his successors. On this 
account,' the son of the surety who is dead, must obey 
the law for his father, even as his father must have 
obeyed it if he had been living. If there be no son, 
the lord must act as a son to him ; and if it be necessary 
to compel him, he must be compelled as ttie surety 
ought to be, if he were living. 

If a man receive security of another for any debt, and 
the debtor die before the day of payment comes, the 
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surety must compel Ifae deMot's son to paif die dtbl* 
If the deceased debtor bave tio son, ki the loed vtand 
ia his place, and let him pay for him. And if fae wiah 
to deny it, let him deny it in the same mami^ as the 
deceased debtor wonld Umsdf if IMogy he having be- 
come son to him on aoconDl»of his property ; and sinee 
it is better for him to become a son to the deceased on 
account of his property, than to be his lord, let bim 
also, in his privilege of the son of the deceased, deny the 
security upon his seventh man. These jurors must not 
be of the fiimily of the surety, but of the king only ; for 
the family of the surety ought not to be related to the 
king. Though the king* may deny the surety until he 
make full denial of the security of bis fhther, no penma 
of his mother's tribe most deny«ny thing of bis father. 

There are three nseless securities. First, when a man 
purchases what he receives of another for silver and 
takes security for it, and security be not taken for the 
silver, and be afterwards repent of his bargain ; since 
be does not wish to satisfy iiis surety for the purchase 
which he made, and the 6ther have no security, be can 
compel him to retract the agreement. Ilierefore, the 
security is useless on the one side, since the possessor 
did not wish the bargain to stand. Secdnd, if a man 
give security to another for an uncertain debt in the 
freedom of certainty, and the posseteor obtain the pro^ 
perty by his rejecting it as uncertain, he has a right to 
obtain his promise from the possessor ; fOr as long as 
security is given for the debt, it cannot be disposed of; 
and it is not right for him to take it away from the hand 

♦ The words bretUn and arghoydd, king and lord, are here used synony* 
ttouBly, as wdl as in variotts other pirts of the Cambriaa Laws. 
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•iMt is in !t^ QDtil hM^fctato a pledge eq«al vHh him who 
TCvefres the wasraBtry. K it shooU be said that the 
varraotry ought not to pay it, accept as muixh as he 
ebttm$ for his steed, we have eaacted tliat he ought to 
pay bim the lawfal price of tbte horee. whatewr may be 
the quality of the horse ; and because the surety cannot 
tapport Us ^liuias that are gone with his suretyship, be 
is therefore called a usdess surety, '^oever shall 
Stwear falsely ooncefaisg the removal of* the insecure 
property we hare menttened, let all his goods be con- 
fiseated to the lord. The third is, the s^cority of a 
woBAaaisnosec^ority; that is to say, a woman ought 
not to be a sarety, tor woaMn npist not disown a secarlty, 
nor is the revdlet ef mta necessary upon such a diaowi^ 
ing. We have also eaacted that a surety shall l^e free 
up^ seonrity with a fmale, and that she must give se- 
curity for the security she offers ; for as a man may 
disown her, men ouglrt tohe w4th her to deny the se- 
carity. 

If a woman pledge her baptismal fsith fpr any thing, 
aad wish lawfUly to deny it, we have enacted that the 
oaths of women are neeessary to deny it with her« 
Shme hav« said that the pledge imst remain in the iM^nd 
of the surety for a year aad a day, but we have enacted 
that the j^edge is returned by the hands of three pitiMns 
at the time of payment ; these three persons are the 
surety, the lord, and the qwoer of the property. The 
reason is, the lord must be the surety for aH confessed 
propeity, if th&te^ he no oiker turefy^ aad therefore the 
pledge, must be delivered up from his hand, or from his 
servant. Bail is not necessary for the eeeurity of a 
pledge either from tb€ lord, or from a surety, because 
they do not devyits being gifveD^ and they must ever be 
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sureties for the security of the pledge, the lord is the 
surety f or atl acknowrledged property, if th^e be a^ 
other surety. The owner is enUded to the property 
which the surety receives for the security of tb^ ptedge* 
lest, through covetoosness, or auy other thing, h^sbould 
deny having given it. 

No person must say that he will not liecome surety 
for his friend,, if he be equal in rank with the .person for 
whom he ought to become surety. There are many 
such persons, however, who ought not either to enter 
into security or to give it ; and the reason is, because 
they can neither deny nor give security. Such persona 
are, a monk, a hermit, a person with a barbarous tongue, 
a scholar of the school, and every man who cannot coin§ 
to obey the law without the permission of another. 

If a man give security for a debt, and the time of pay^ 
ment fall upon one of the three greut festivals of Easter, 
Whitsuntide, or Christmas^, though the*creditor should 
claim it, the surety loses nothing, but obtains a delay of 
the time for payment. If he ui^e his claim.upon Christmas 
day, he cannot obtain payment, nor is the. surety bound 
to answer him until the second of January : If he fp^ 
it upon Easter Sunday, he can obtain ; nothing befom 
the Monday week following : And if be apply for it oa 
Whitsun Sunday, he cannot prociure it until the Mondny 
week following. And on account of the privilege of 
these .three eight days respeetively, they are called 
blank days. 

It is not necessary to take a surety for the security of 
silver money, moveable jewels, a ring, a knife, a girdle, 
nor for aru^s. 

If a surety and debtor meet upon a bridge formed 
by one tree, the debtor must not refuse to do one of 
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these three Aings, either to pay, to give a pledge, or to 
go to law ; and be must not lift hi^ foot into the stirrup 
until be does one of these three things. If he refuse to 
to do any one of these three things, let the surety give 
his pledge to fhe ereditor ; bat if it seem better to act 
otherwise) let him apply to the law without delay. 

No time ought to be granted for evidence in a claim 
of the surety and debtor ; for it must be decided with- 
oot delay. 

If a creditor oppose the law exactly opposite to the 
judge, let the surety be fi'ee, and let him also lose his 
daim ; for he cannot support his claim, except by sup- 
porting the surety. 

. If a d^tor oppose the law, let the surety be a con- 
feased surety, and the unprosecuted claim compels the 
surety to pay the debt to the creditor. 

If two men should happen to go to law and one of 
them should call forlegal security, and the other should 
say that he ought not to give security unless he also give 
him time ft»r his defence; if the creditor should say 
*' Certainly I am entitled to security; he that is not en* 
titled to security, is entitled to nothing." ^* Certainly,'' 
says the other, ^'he is no security who is seourity for 
nothing, and to me toothing is due ; for it is acknow- 
ledged by thee that thou art entitled to nothing of ine.'' 
We have enacted that he is not entitled to security in 
the action, because be baa daimed a delay for Ms de* 
fence, and there can be no delay in a claim of bail and 
delator. 

BAPTfSl^fAL VOWS. 

If a person pledge his baptismal vow for a debt, let 
him either pay or deny it, as the law requires. The law 
enacts, that if no counter-oath be presented against him. 
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bis own personal oalh wUl be soAcient to ok ar bin ; 
but if a coimter oatb be pres9nfted| let lum eall lor a 
deciftioQ ; thai is, the lav will dear bim by the oaUw 
of seven persons^ four of whom mast be on the part oi 
his father^ two on the part of his mother, and he him* 
self forming the seventh. The time given for him to 
produoe this verdict, are eight days firom the Snoday 
following. If he obtain the oaths of the seven persons 
mentioned, they will dear him, but if he foil in Us 
attempt, let there be an aoatereemeat of his property to 
the king and the lord, and let. him pny hisdebt in full. 

If a person accept the bi^tismal vow of another for 
a debt and say that it is for twenty*foar penoe, and ibe 
other mahitmn that his baptismal vow was given for a 
penny $ the law enaets that he. must restore him his vow 
whether for twenty*foar penee, or for a penny, sinee 
the baptismal vow is not denied. We have also eoaeted 
that there ean be no baptismal vow until the three 
parties confer together, and that there ean be neither 
surety nor guarantee until the three parties meet aad 
join hande together. 

The dioreh and the king oi^^ht to eoforee the bap- 
tismal vow ; for God is accepted in lieu of a surety* 
The church claims the right ^ prohibition respecting 
the baptismal vow, and the kii^ that of ocmipnlsion. 
For sfaice every man has been baptised, the baptismal 
vow ought ta be taken ; and eitlier the husband or the 
wife receives it Therefore a man and wifb ought to 
pledge the baptismal vow, until theu: son, who goes 
under the hand of the parish pries^ attain the age of 
seven years* * 
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dONTRACTS. 

V a Mam imhe a cootract, and neUker wishes to keep 
it nor deny it, the lord can compel Mm to keep it, so 
tittt Ike cftnreitaaten may restore it. 

If a man wi^ to deny a contract and another urge 
hira^ to complete It, and he also deny it, the law enacts 
that his own persond oatk will be snflicient to deny it, 
nalesB there be a counter oath. If there be a connter 
oath, let him call upon the claimant for judgment ; and 
judgment is obti^ned by the oaths of seren persons, 
n^ich win be sdBcient for the denial $ and these must 
be the same as are reqtdred to deny a surety ; and the 
same length of time Is allowed for procuring this yer* 
diet, as is granted for denying a surety. If then, one of 
these jurors wishes to withdraw, he cannot be permitted 
to do it, Qoless his bmily assert, that he ought not to 
be a juror. And those must be jurors with him, who 
are such of his relations as must pay the fine for homi- 
eUe with him, and they most accept It ; and by the 
oaths of such jurors, l>eing tsuly his relations, he shall 
be cleared. 

If one man make a oontrattt with his neighbour, and 
place his hand in his neighbour's hand without the 
coTenanters, and one of them subsequently wish to deny 
it, his own personal oath will be sufficient to make the 
denial valid. 

'If a man part with one thing for another in the pre- 
sentee of witbesses, and subsequently wish to deny it ; 
we bare enacted, that heoughtnottodeoyit, unless 
the witnesses' evidence be defective. 
. If a man part with one thing for another wilhout 
witnesses, there can be no contract ; and since there is 
no contract, let him deny it on his personal oath. 



No person must ipake a contract for his neighbour ; 
for he is not to fulfil the contract^ except dariag the 
life of the persop who made it. 

No father can make a contract for the son without 
his permission ; neither can the son enter into a contract 
fipon the Jkilnre of the father^ if the father be living. 

A contract violates a lanr; but if it be. made with 
a hostile design against the law» it must needs be de- 
nied. 

RECOGNIZANCES; 

Whoever shall take another npon his recognizance^ 
let him fall into every punishment which belongs to the 
person to whom he attaches himself. If he wish to in- 
demnify himself of the man to whom he attaches him- 
self, let him also take secoritiesof the person against 
all manner of injury. And unless it be taken beforehe 
must fulfil his recognizance^ the person is not bound to 
do justice to him^ because he did not enter into a ma- 
toal promise with him. If the assaulted have taken se- 
curities of the murderer against injury, there can be no 
protection for him against these securities. 

If a man accept another upon his recognizance for 
a. stated timey and the injured person be indemnified by 
the feloa before the time elapses^ let the injured person 
repay him in full. 

If a man engage to warrant any thing to another with 
him, he must abide by the consequence repeeting the 
thing which he vouches for, whether it be small or 
great, since his statement has been credited. 

THE PROTECTION OP THE CHURCH. 
There are three things that are not entitled to pro- 
tection for themselves, because they are mutually ac- 
knowledged : recognizance, suretyship, and possession. 
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If Ike ipUKMis of the phorch should eaf that they are 
able of themselves to grant protection in opposition to. 
eoe. of these three things, let the king make enquiry of 
the man who gare them the sanctuary, as to the form 
in which he gave it them } and if he have given it to 
them, even to his own injury^ let them keep that which 
he. has granted them • 

£very possessor of church lands must present hioi^ 
aelf before every new king who comes to the throne, to 
show him his privilege and his obligation* The reason 
why such persons must show these things to him is, lest 
the king should be deceived. And after they . have 
shewn, in the presence of the king, that they have a 
right to . their privilege, let the king con^rm to them 
both their sanctuary and their privilege. . 

If a man violate the law, and, on account of that 
violation, fly there for protection, and whUst he is 
seeking it, a prosecution ..be commenced against Lim^ 
neither the. abbots nor the priests ought to grant it him 
until he makes satisfaction for the original crime. If no 
prosecution be commenced against him, they may con- 
duct him to the place to where they ought to take bim« 

If a man commit an injury of the value of one penny 
upon ihe bounds of .his sanctuary, and a. prosecution be 
commenced against him for the crime which .has pol- 
luted the precincts of his sanctuary^ he is. not entitled 
to defence by protection for the iiy ury he has done, un- 
less he can renew it through obtaining another asylum^ 
by. his removal . to another church. 

Whoever shall receive protectipn ought to live in the 
church yard and . the burying ground, withput carrying 
the sacred relies ; and his cattle shall feed with the cat- 
tie. of the green and of the abbacy to the farthest limits 
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to which they are entitled to go» and then retorn tm the 
milking MA in safety. 

Whoever ehali carry the relies uid be guilty of ertme 
with the nlics about him, is not entitled to his protco- 
tion by these relics, becaase he has not merited it. 

The measure of the burying ground is a lawfbl 
acre in length terminating upon the ehurch yard, and 
this encircling the church yard, forms its compass. 

If any church should say that it has a right to keep m 
man In its sanctuary for seVeu years, or for any time 
that he may be there, and the lord of the eountry op* 
pose this assertion, and maintain thai the church ill 
question has no such privilege ; it is ueceMary for Hm 
church to maintain its privilege by legal witnesses. 
If it can do so» let its privilege be preserved oneiivied } 
hut if it foil in its proofs, let it protect the criminal In 
the best manner H is able, or let him make compensation 
for the crime which he committed. 
OPENING OF THE COURTS FOR DETERMINING 

LANDED PROPERTY. 

Twice each year the coert shall be open for deter- 
mining causes respecting landed property, and twice 
In the year it shall be shut. lYom the nieUi day of 
January unto the ninth of February^ the comi shall be 
open ; and from the ninthof February unto the ninth ef 
May it shall be shut^ FkH>m the ninth of May uikto the 
ninth of August the courts shall be open, and from the 
ninth of August unto the ninth of January following 
they shall be shut. The reason why the courts are 
shut In autumn and spring, is^ because the land is work- 
^ upon during those times ; and if they w^re then open^ 
they would retard ploughing in the si^ng, and reaping 
in autumn. That is^ they have the privilege of closing 
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the court after February and Angn$t, leat it shoald be 
daily open, and of opening it after the oioth of Janu* 
9ry and May precisely in the same forms, legt it should 
be d^ly shut* 

Whoever ndshes to proseeute a claim for landed pro» 
perty, let him do it when be wishes, friim the ninth day 
of January forwards, or from the ninth of May, for these 
are the times that the courts are open for detennining. 
eases respecting landed property* 

If a plaintiff Irish tp claim lapd in these times, let him 
cm^e to the juc^e to demand a day for him to hear his 
ekum concerning the land ; and on that day let him 
pm¥e bis /slahn. Hoc ip OQt entitled to an answer on 
that day, because the clidm.is sudden upon the guardiang 
of the land ; and iherefore the guardians must have time 
%o produce evidence. The plaintiff must not oppose 
them, unless the court maintain that he ought; and 
then the judge must hear them, and demand where 
their witnesses are* If they say that their witnesses are 
in their own commot, three days are allowed them ; if 
in the a^ioining commot, nine days ; but if in a third 
oommot, or if flood and ebb be between them and their 
witnesses, and the fixing of the time be discussed in the 
forenoon, they are allowed eight nights from that day 
to produce them ; but if the discussion take place in the 
afternoon, eight nights are allowed from the morrow fol- 
lowing* The reason is, the day is not entirely dp^ed, 
and it is not right to pay for a broken day, in Ueu of a 
whole day* And at the time appointedj they must come 
upon the land with their witnesses with them ; and 
then it is right for both parties to present themselves and 
A% in a legal manner* 

The legal form of sitting is as Mlows: first the king^ 
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or his representatire, with his back towards the sud^ or 
towards the weather, lest the weather incommode his 
face ; then the jadge of the court, or of the commot, who 
is the oldesl, shall sit before him ; upon his left hand 
any judge that may be in the field, and upon his right 
hand, the priest or priests i and next to the king, on d- 
ther side, his elders shall sit, and then his gentlemen on 
each side of him. Close by the judges, opposite where 
they approach to the tribunal, sits the pleader of the 
plaintiff, then the plaintiff himself, with his advocate at 
his other hand, and an apparitor standing behind the 
pleader. On the other side sits the defendant, next to 
him his pleader, and then his adVbcate, with an appari-* 
tor standing behind him. 

Plan of sitting in an old British court J^ 
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After the mode of sitting is arranged, let bail be ta- 
ken for the proceedings ; namely, the securities which 
must be for the landed property, with the hostages 
consisting of two or more men for each party; and 
these hostages must go into the lord's possession. 

* The EiigHdi reader must observe that the oourt waa held imt of doori, 

sad on the land demanded by the plaintiff as his right. 
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Theo^ silence. must be proclaimed; thai is^ silebce 
upon the field. Whoever shall break the silence giTen, 
shall pay three cows, or one hundred and eighty pence 
as an amercement. And the person tbat speaks a word 
after proclamation of silence, shall be deprived of liberty 
in the assembly, as well as the pleader, who may de- 
fend him. 

After the sittings are legally arranged in the manner 
which we have previously mentioned, then it is proper 
to say to both parties, ^* Now, do you mutually speak 
of law." 

Then the judge must.ask the palintiff, *' Who is thy 
pleader, and who is thy advocate?" Then the plaintiff 
must name them. Then the judge must ask, M Wilt 
thou submit to lose or gain the cause by their exer- 
tions ? " to which the plaintiff miist answer, *' I will 
aubniit." Then the judge must ask his pleader and ad- 
vocate whether they will stand to him in the cause 
which he has confided to them ; to which they have a 
right to say, *^ We will stand." 

After this the judge must ask the defendant, *^ Whd 
is thy pleader and advocate?" and then the defendant 
must name them. Then, the judge must ask him whe- 
ther he is willing to lose or gain the cause by the ex- 
ertion of their skill ; to which he has a right to say, 
'< I will abide by it." Then, the judge has a right to say 
to the plaintiff, << Thou art now at liberty to state thy 
claim ;" and then the plaintiff ought to begin. 

Here the plaintiff ought to declare that he is the 
hereditary proprietor of the land, that if there is any 
one who should doubt his being so, he can prove his 
right to the estate by pedigree and tribe, as the law re- 
quires; and that he was illegally ejected from his estate ; 
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Md if any one sbonld donbt it, be hns evidence to 
prove thai he was nnlawfuUy ejecled ; and that he now 
commits himself to the Imw, to restore him to bis jusa 
rights, from which he has been nnlawfiiUy ejected. 

If any one should say that guardians and direct evi* 
dences should be given by the plaintiff, we have enacted 
that they may be given when the defendant's reply is 
heard. 

Then the defendant most say, '< I am the hereditary 
proprietor by pedigree and tribe, and I will defend nsy 
estate in the best manner that I am able to do it. If 
there be any one here who may donbt what I say, I 
have evidence sufficient to prove its accuracy. And 
thou also, if thou wert here, thou wert lawfully expel* 
ed ; and if there be any one here who may doubt it, I 
have evidence sufficient to prove it.'' 

We have also enacted that if the defendant put in his 
defence before the plaintiff have stated his claim, his de* 
fence will be useless until the daim be heard. Afker 
the claim is stated, let him make his defence. 

After botii parties have stated Uie cause at issue, as 
we have just mentioned, let the judge ask them, whe* 
ther that which they have asserted be sufficient ? And 
let him a^k them whether they wish to correct any part 
«f their statements ? If either of them should wish it, let 
iiberty be granted him ; but if he should not desire i^ 
let the judge take their two statements, which they 
have made $ and afker summmg them up, let both judges 
leave the court, and the priests with them^ and let the 
apparitor accompany them to prevent any persons from 
Ustening to thdr discussion. If any person come to 
listen to them, he must pay three cows as an amerce- 
ment to the kmg; and if the king himself be m the 
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fields he must pay a double amercement. Then» after 
they are seated, it is proper for tlie priest to pray to 
Ood^ that God may teach them to do justice. He most 
also chaant to them their pater noster ; and after the 
pater noster, it is proper for the jndge to sum up the 
statements of both parties a second time. 

And if it be necessary to interrogate them, let them 
botli be taken aside to be interrogated : they are said 
to be interrogated when the judge asks where is their 
voucher or eridenoe. 

And if the party of whom the word greeting is asked^ 
should need counsel, let them go with the permission of 
the judge to receire counsel. And the number of those 
concerned in the law pleadings only, shall go, and no 
more, except a servant of the lord, who shall go with 
them to guard them, lest any one come to bear their 
counsels. And if any one come to learn their counsels 
let him pay an amercement to the king, and the counsd 
shall be usdess. Then tliese two parties shall return, 
and shall state their opinions to the judge. 

If no counsel be needed, it is proper to suffer their 
daim, and to force the two parties to enquire who are 
their direct e?idences, and their guardians, and where 
they are. If they say that they are in the fidd, let 
them be brought forwards ; if they say that they are in 
the same commot mth them, let three days be given 
them $ if they assert that they are in another commo^ 
let nine days be granted them ; but if they afibrm that 
they are in another country, or beyond the seas, let that 
day fortnight lie the time for producing them, if the 
business be discussed in the forenoon, but if in the after- 
noon, they must lie produced on the morrow fortnight. 
And from the time the business is discussed until the 
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period agreed upon for producing the evidence^ the 
hostages shall be incarcerated in the king*s prison ; and 
all who come to asli them what evidence they can prO" 
duce respecting the land ; since there can be no agree- 
ment, nor flying off between the two parties in the. day 
fixed upon by the law. 

On the jthird day, after they are brought face to face, 
every person must talce his seat in the same manner a9 
he sat before. And if any of the persons be dead who 
attended the law proceedings at their coinmencemeDV.. 
others must be chosen in tlieir places. And after they 
are seated, the plaintiff must tender his witnesses, his 
guardians and their evidence, and say that he is pre«> 
pared with his evidence as he promised. Then the de^ 
fendant must put in his counter plea ; that is, the answer 
he can adduce, and say that he is ready with his defence 
as he promised. Then the liing roust ask for the ap- 
pearance of the hostages in the field, for they are the 
sureties. And then, after the hostages are presented, 
the apparitor must prodium silence in the field ; and 
after that the judge must say, ^' let him who refiises to 
keep silence be punished }" and .this is carried into effect 
by amercing the offender in three cows, or in one hun* 
dred and eighty silver pennies, and by causing any state- 
ment^ which he may make, null and void. 

And then the plaintiff must inform the judge why he 
promised his witnesses and his guardians at the first, 
and why it was incumbent upon him to produce them at 
the commencement. Then the judge must ask him to 
bring them in his presence and to produce them ; that is, 
those whom he brought forward on a former day. The 
defendant must not object \to one of them before he 
knows what evidence they give, because he knows not 
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wlietli^r the evidence to be prodoced may be to his ad- 
taotage or otherwise ; hot if he ahoald object to ao j 
iritfiess before he gire in his evidence^ let such a witness 
be deemed a good one* Bat the defendant may demand 
whethei* they are free persons^ as witnesses ought to be $ 
and if they are so^ let tbem be brought forwards. The 
reason why he may make this demand is, because no 
stranger can become a direct evidence against a Cam<- 
brian having a patrimony^ nor can a woman give evi- 
dence against a man ; and with these also, there ar€ 
many persons who cannot become direct evidences on 
account of privilege; and, therefor^ it can be no de^ 
triment to the defendant to make th^ demands ' 

If the defendant strongly assert that his witnesses are 
better than those that the plaintiff has engaged^ to pro-» 
duce, or that'thdr privileges are better, or that they 
are more numerous, and wish, in consequeBcci to 
prove bis assertion, let him do it ; and afker lie has pro^ 
duced his witnesses, the plaintiff cannot then object to 
them. Then the juidge must ask the plaintiff, <' What 
are the privileges of thy witnesses/' Then the plaintiff 
must state their privileges, whether they are mayors, 
chancellors, monks^ doctors^ priests, seholarsy or pri-' 
vileged laymen* After the judge has demanded of the 
plaintiff tlie privileges of his witnesses^ he must make a 
similar demand of the defendant, and then the defendant 
must iitate the highest privileges appertaining to bis 
witDCsses. Then the judge must repeat the statements 
given, respescling the privileges of both parties which 
had been previously declared by them: respectively, with 
regard to their witnesses. 

Tlien the judge must ask the direct evidence whether 
they wiH abide by th^ statomeats which they have made> 

Y 
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upon vbicfa, Ibey ought to say, tbat tbey wUt abide by 
the eridence which tbey bare given. 

Here^ all persons of both parties, who may eontradlet 
the direct evidence of the others, muat not eonduct 
themselves in an opposing manner, until tbey have de- 
livered in their verbal evidence* Hen the judges must 
put them to their oath ; and after they have done so, 
they mnst withdraw to ascertain whether the cause of 
the one be more correct than the other, according to 
what they have heard ; and if they perceive that the one 
has more respectable witnesses than the other, jady- 
ment goes against him who has inferior witnesses. If 
their witnesses be equally respectable, the court deddea 
against the defendant) for he promised to prodace 
better evidence than the other, and has ftdled In bla 
attempt. And then the judges most decide to put the 
plaintiff in possession of the land with the privllegea 
which were enjoyed by him when be was unlawftillT 
ejected. 

After this, the judges must examine the guardians ta 
ascertain whether all of them are proprietors for tbe 
party whom they bare defended. And If the gnardiaast 
affirm that they are all proprietors, and they be tfs- 
believed, it is necessary to put them to their oaths ; and 
if any one of the guardians refuse to swear, let him lose 
his land. 

If the guardians of both parties persist In their res^ 
pectlve statements, it is an equation ; and where there 
is an equation, the land is divided into two iMdves, 

Though the land may .be adjudged to the plidntifl^ 
still the defendant is not to quit all, if he have obtafaied 
part' and paid for it in one place, ' and it being equally 
valuable with the land from which he is ^oted* Neither 
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m k proper to pay tof unprivileged land the same as for 
land that has privileges annexed ; sneb as a ohaooellor- 
ship^ niayorality, or exemption land. Then the jodges 
return again to their seats^ and mnst take security for 
carrying their decision into effect, its well as bail for 
their pay. Then they must recapitulate the evidence 
advanced by both parties, and then give judgment. 
When this is done, the king must liberate the hostages. 

The money due to the judges for determining causes 
relating to landed property, is twenty four pence. Tiro 
^ares of this, belong to the judge of the court ; an^ he 
4Sannot claim more, whether he be present or absent. 

If a non-proprietor be the guardian of land, whether 
he keep it for the son or the grandson, and the heredi- 
tary proprietor daim it of him by his title, he must give 
way to him. If he also himself claim it being the son or 
the grandson, and the hereditary proprietor have posses- 
rioB of it,the latter is not to quit the land for the former. 
The hereditary proprietor ejects the grandson; the 
grandson ejects he that has merely got possession; 
Chat is, a son who obtains possession of his ftither's 
estate after he relinquished it. The person who obtains 
possession a second time, ejects the adventitious occu- 
pier, who has merely got possession, without any one 
of his flimily possessing it before him. And so their 
privilege proceeds according to their pre-occupation. 

The legal fee of the king foi^ land over which he has 
no jurisdiction, is one hundred and twenty pence. If 
he have jurisdiction over the property, as the office of 
the master oF the hawks, stewardship, chancellorship^ 
the right of raising its standard, or mayorality, it shall 
be a pound. If he have a claim of two offices from the 
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land, he is entitled to one pound ten 8lulUngt» Ihat^s, 
for deciding upon inheritances. 

The master of the household is entitled to twenty 
pence from every pound that comes to the king from 
causes respecting landed property, and this from the 
king's share ; and ten pence goes to the steyrard of the 
Ifousehold from every pound in like maoner> from 
causes respecting landed property. 

After landed property is adjudged to any person, no 
one can prevent him from eqjoying his share whenever- 
he wishes ; nor can he be limited to any fixed times, for 
it is legal for him to enjoy his share at any time. But 
he ought not to receive an acquisition of land iu lieu of 
title; and if he should receive it and legally lose it, 
there cannot be any advantage to him from it, because 
he accepted of insecurity for security. 

No one having joint land ought to pay for the land of 
his neighbour which has no office annexed, in lieu of land 
which has office attached to it, unless he himself wish 
it ; and if it be accepted, let him lose his privilege. 

If any plaintiff shall produce witnesses in the day for 
determining a suit, and the defendant shall produce 
others against him ; the law has enacted in this case 
that it is not incumbept on him to prove his daim.to 
any one of them, unless his argument fail. Then, both 
of them must be asked who their witnesses are, and 
where they are ; and if they are not in the field, let 
time be given to produce them according to the distance 
they are from the place, as the law haa enacted. If 
they are in the field, let those of the plaintifTs be c£k- 
amined; but if the plaintifi^'s witnesses are not present, 
l^t the defendant's be exsmiined, for it is not right that 
the person who is ready should be put to ipcppveuience 
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through tbe onprepaFedness of the other. If the plain* 
tiff's witnesses be in the fields it is proper to show 
them to the judges and to put them apart 5 and then 
the judges must take the first witness that is presented 
to them for examination, and ask him, '* Is it true, or 
ia it false which the plaintiff affirms ? And may the pro-> 
tection of God be granted thee, so thou dost not give 
false evidence!" After this, he has a right to say,'<It is 
true whieh the plaintiff afEhtns/' Let the defendant then 
think, if he wish it, how to destroy the plaintiffs evi* 
dence, either by proving it to be fdse, or by showing 
that his witnesses are more honourable and more 
worthy of credence. If he chuse to prove the witnesses 
to be false and banish them from the court, he is not to 
be allowed afterwards to examine his own witnesses, 
those excepted, which are not to be rgeeted. If he 
prefer to prove that his own witnesses are more honour* 
able than those of the plaintiff's, let the most honour- 
able of these be examined, and let judgment be given to 
the best. If the witnesses on both sides be equally 
honourable, let judgment be given for the plaintiff; be* 
cause the defendant promised to produce more honour- 
able witnesses than the other. If their promises be 
equal and equally fulfilled within the same time, let the 
property be divided between them in two equal shares. 
If the defendant wish to prove the plaintiff's witnesses 
to be guilty of falsehood, let him do so as follows : When 
a witness gives in his evidence after being questioned 
by the judge, let the defendant say to him, <^ Before 
thou deliverest in thy verbal evidence, take the oath." 
Then, if the witness take the oath, let him oppose it, 
if he can, by proving that he is guilty of peijury, and 
by showing that not one word of his evidence is to be 
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credited* In fthii ease be nmst legally proTe the witaeM 
to be aetualed bjr one of theae ttiree tbinga ;— great 
oppresMOiii a mardering diapoaitioD, or a aeafer afiidtj 
to tbe ptointiff than to him. If the wHaesa cannot din* 
prove tbese things whieh are uif^d against faim^ let his 
evideoee be nail and void ; but if he can disprove them^ 
let his evidence stand, unless the defendant oan briogr 
these accusations home to him by other witnesses who 
are in the field ; but if these witnesaes lAre not in tho 
field, let the evidence adduced by the pluatiff's wit* 
nesses standi because no lime can be granted to bring 
one witness against another. And if the plaintiff ean 
jNToduce two, or three, or more witnesses, let their evi<> 
deoee stand, and as we stated abdve, let judgment be 
given in his favour. Some have asserted that fondness 
for women is the fourth proof which will justify the re- 
jecting of a witness; the law, however, has enacted 
that the disqualification is enmity against the fiunily, 
and that it shall be the third cause of rgeetion. 

If the two parties vrge their respective claims for 
land by the evidence of witnesses, and neither of them 
attempt to set aside the witnesses of his opponent, judg- 
ment must be i^ven in favour of that party that can 
produce the best privileges and the most honoural^la 
ivitneases. If their witnesses are Squatty honourable on 
both sides, let the land be shared in two equal halves by 
the contending parties ; and this is the law of equation. 

The guardians must take the same kind of oath aa 
the defendant took before them, in all points ; and they 
must swtor that they have kept the property neither 
put of hatred, animosity, reward, emolument, nor any 
thbg else» but out of a regard for justice only. 
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The evidenee of a goardian of land miuit net be re« 
Jecled ; for do fiault can be urged agaiost blin, exeepti 
having possession^ he kept it for the owner* 

The witness who unist take the oath, oaght to sweaf^ 
that what he afflirms is trae, and that in taking the oath 
he is not actuated either by liatred.or enmity. Tbere^ 
fore, if a person suffer injury from a witness, the sufletw 
er can set aside his eTidenoe. - 

A grand-juror ought to^ swear that the oaih of the 
person that take6 the oath with him is pure ; and if any 
one of the grand-jurors refuse to swear so, the verdict 
of all shall be null and Toid. 

A juror ought to swear 4hat to the best of his belief 
tfie oath taken is true ; and though the common rer^ 
diet may be deficient, yet it is incumbent to dedde accord* 
ing to the two parts. 

If a person promise a great number of witnesses, kt 
him fulfil or fail in it. If he also promise to product ae 
many as the law requires, two, or -three will suAcey 
though a greater number would be better. 

The evidence of one person is no einidence; 

If a person, on the day for determining a cause, seek 
delay, on account of bis voucher or his witnesses being> 
sick, or in other necessities, the law has enacted that 
this will not avail him ; because he has not fiilfiUed the 
thing which he promised. 

If the day for determining a cause be sufS^ed to pasf 
away, being the time when the court is closed for deter- 
mining causes respecting landed property, orfolanbdays^ 
seme have asserted that liberty ought to be granted to 
renew it a second time. The law, however, has enacted 
that there can be no delay granted of the day for deter- 
mining a cause, except for one thing ; that is, when the 
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jodge does not recolleet the jadgment he should pro* 
noonce according to the evideoee adduced. If he be 
doubted^ let him be svrorn ; and then, let a period of 
nbe days be granted to him to recollect himself, aad to 
cpnverse matualij with men, who are wiser than he iy ^ 
and on the ninth day named^ let their decision be stated 
to both the parties, and this without any reward. 

If the time be suffered to pass by, by the death of 
the judge, any other destiny, or by the contempt of the 
plaintiff, who refuses to come to hear his sentence, let 
the defendant keep the property from that time forward. 

If a person, when causes respecting landed property 
are investigated, should say. that he has not done what 
is right, and if it should be testified by the plaintiff to 
the lord, his judges and his honourable men that he does 
not deny the claim, that he is an oppressor, and calls 
for judgment I then it is proper, from suffering judgment 
to be given against him, to deprive him for ever from 
keeping possession. 

If he who has acted unlawfully, quit the field, he shall 
be put out of the pale of the law daring the life of the 
lord who presides over the assembly ; for he who will 
not give way to truth, must be exiled from our country. 

If any defendant whatever produce a pleader and ad- 
vocate, he himself forming the third, and should wish 
for time for more support, he cannot obtiun it ; for thea^ 
persons are his legal supporters. 

No counsellor nor advocate is to be employed by any 
one in any cause that is less than sixty pence in value ; 
but they are to be employed in causes respecting landed 
property, a steed, or personal property. 
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tlWSS FOR DETBRMINING CAUSES KESI^kTP- 

INS LAND. 

It is^ free to determia6 diipmeip rd«p«iBtfaig fOrop^Hy 
Ilk any lime* 

The la«riittv«r ext^BcU ttf the biid ofthcf dhorb^ a^ 
toy time ; for these have not emanated from our law; If 
the clergy shoirid encroach upon the laityy or the laity 
iipon the cleri^y, justice must be obaelred* 

G0NCERNIN6 THE SHARING OF LAND/ 

Landed property may be divided at any time,' thoogb 
the conrfr of law may be Otosed/ unleeB ii be denibd that 
It ought to be shared. 

Landed property is to be shared between brother M 
follows :-^four acres must*beloiq; to every tenement.' 
[After this, Bleddyn,* the son of Cynvyn altered it to' 
twelve acre9 to every freeholder's son 7 eight to the sotf- 
of the foreigner; and four to the vassal. Nevertheleiir,' 
ffae fixing of four acres tothe tenement has tlie strong 
est claim.} 

This is the measure of thtr lawful aerie :-^fonf foeC 
ttiust be in the sbbrt yoke sf ^ht in the second y twelve' 

•"BTeddya reigned jointly mth Ids 1m>tfaer Rhiwall<m in Kor^ Wal<n 
hodk 1063 to the' death of his brother m 1068 : fiom that time he ntied abne 
till 1072, when* be was slain in battle, by Rhys ab Owaih.'' He is represented 
as a vigorous and patriotic cfaftracter. He is the head of one of the fiveroyaT 
fribes, being that of Poirys. Fide\ CtMro Bi^g. p. ^,^lt is hardly ne-' 
«p0B8ry to inform the reader that the words which I hav^ enclosed in bi-acketa' 
do not belong to the ori^nal text, but were subsequently added by some' 
hewjet, in consequence of Bleddyn's emendatk>n. 

f In ancient times the Welsh ploughed with oxen from two to^gfiia*breasC' 
Jl yoke fdr two oven wakfonr fectia broadllt; forfiiur, eig^tfeet; for six, 
twelve foet; and for eight, sixteen feet I hare been assured that the French 
still place several horses a-breast upon particular occa«sions. — The method 
of measuring land, as stated in the text, is very curions and evtM in*^" 
t#Mting^ Ihoufh it is dcmbted whether it w«re alfrays eorrecK 
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ia the third ; and sixteeo feet in the long yoke ; a goad 
in the hand of the driver as long as himself, with hia 
other hand upon the middle spilie of the long yoke^ and* 
as far as that reaches on each side of him is the measure 
of an acre in breadth; and thirty times that, is its length. 
Others say that a rod as long as the tallest man in the 
village, with his hand raised straight above bis head^ 
will produce the same measurement as the other. 

If there be no houses, the youngest son must divide 
all the potrimony and the eldest son must chuse ; and 
thus from the eldest to the second son,evea to the young- 
est. If there be houses, the youngest brother but one 
must divide all the tenements ; for in that case he is the 
measurer, and the youngest must chuse them; and 
after these, all the patrimony, which must be chosen from 
elder to elder, even to the youngest brother. This is the 
division which ia made during the brothers' lives ; and 
after their deaths,, their first cousins obtain it in equal 
shares, if they wish it. In this case the youngest brother 
of the cousins must divide it in equal shares, and the 
oldest must chuse; and so from elder to elder, even, 
to the youngest ; and the property must be enjoyed in 
equal shares between them during life. And unless the 
second cousins receive an equal share of the property 
which was divided between their fathers, they have ar 
right to divide it into equal shares a third time, in the 
same manner as the first cousins ; and after this division, 
it must not be shared^ nor divided into equat parts by 
any other person. 

Nevertheless, land which is subject to taxation must 
not be divided by the brothers, but by the land steward 
and chancellor, who must share it equally between the 
brothers. On this account it is called numbered land* 
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Not ao acre of thifi land shall go to the king, but if 
there be an acre of waste land in it, the land steward 
and the chancellor must divide it equally between the 
others. No person mnst relinquish his legal tenemeotj 
even if he be able to obtain as much land for it in another 
place. 

And as we enacted above respecting the other, so the 
land steward must divide the lands of the royal domain 
when any one relinquishes his tenement, because he is 
the best qualified for the business. 

No land ought to be without a king. If it be Abbey 
land and tenanted by the laity, he claims of them fines, 
amercements, the commutation fee of their daughters, 
their beriots, their suit and service in his army, and the 
penalties paid for stealing. If it be episcopal land, its 
incumbents must serve in the army and pay him the 
fine imposed for stealing. If it be hospital land, its in- 
cumbents must pay him the fine imposed for theft. And, 
therefore, there is no land without the king. 

EPISCOPAL PROPERTY AND PRIVILEGES. 
When a bishop di^s, the king is entitled to all his pro- 
perty .; for every thing without an owner is the king's 
waif. The dress and riches of the church, with every 
thing that appertains to them, arc excepted. 

There are three conventional persons that can form 
a consistory by themselves in the place where they do 
not oppose the king's law: these are, an abbot, a bishop, 
and a hospital-master. 

MODE OP INVESTIGATION BY HAY STACK, 

DRAY, AND BURDEN. 

There are three kinds of investigation ; investigation 
by arable land ; investigation by a dray ; and investiga- 
tion by truss and burden. And these investigations of 
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property onglit not to be mnAe ezeept hf a soa^ whose 
fiither, or whose ancestors formerly resided there ; 
for this method of proof is not effected by pedigree and 
^ribe. 

If an investigation of right be granted to any one by 
arable land, he ongbt to live there until be ran tnm 
himself over with his back upon the hay-stack,* without 
answering any one, and then let him answer ; and the 
pinth day of the first month in winter is the time fixed 
for deciding the business. 

If an investigatiop of right be granted 'to any one by 
his dray, who came before hand with his dray, his bonse^ 
hold goods, and with the members of his family, or 
those of bis father before him, upon the land in question, 
he ought to live there until the. ninth day of September 
without answering any one, and then let him answer ; 
^nd on the ninth day of February following, his caiise 
paust be determined. 

If an investigation of right be granted to any one by 
truss and burden, he ought to come beforehand with 
his truss and burden, his fire, and himself, or his father 
before him, and making a domestic fire-place upon the 
land, he must live there three days and nights without 
answering any one, and then let him answer ; and at 
|he end of the ninth day his cause will be determined. 

But these investigations of right are not to give a 
iegal claim to any one, unless he had formerly received 
|i gift and grant of the land in question, from his lord. 

CLAIMING LAND BY PEDIGREE AND TRIBE. 

Whoever wishes to claim land by pedigree and tribe, 

let him show his pedigree to the stock from whence he 

• The meaning h, thai be was to atay tiiere until bis cattle bad eaten tbe 
ijck so low that he could turu bunself ov«r upon it. 
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fpniBg) and if be be tbe fourth in lineal desceot, be if 
the hereditary proprietor ; for tbe fourth in lineal de- 
scent ejects tbe person who has possessioD. But a per- 
son shall not be deprived of bis title unless he be a vas- 
sal ; for the law has enacted, if a man reside in another 
country on account of punisbment, murder, or other ne- 
cessities, so that he be not able to return to bis countr|r 
in a reasonable time, he can retain bis title to the ninth 
in descent, whatever time he may come to claim his pro- 
perty ; and if there be no other persons occupying the 
land, when bereguns his hereditary rights, he is entit- 
led to all that he left. If there be other proprietors 
opposbg him, tbe law requires the property to be divi- 
ded into equal shares between them ; beeause one pro- 
prietor ought not to be ejected by another. 

If the ninth of bis lineal descendants should come to 
claim the estate, hjs title his lost ; and be must issue a 
proclamation, that from being the hereditary proprietor 
be is deprived of heirship. In this case, the law regards 
bis proclamation and grants him assistance ; that is^ 
by granting him an equal share of the estate with each 
of those who possessed it and who oppose him. And 
this .proclamation is called a cry above the abyss.* No 
person beyond the ninth in descent is permitted to make 
such a proclamation, nor can it ever be listened to. 

None of these three claims respeting landed property 
ought to be heard in the season of law vacation : these 
are, a claim by title ; a claim by investigation ; and a 
claim by resistance. 

* Hie origioal is dkufwi utoch tamwvifm. 
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NO WOMAN OP NORTH WALES TO ENJOY THE 

PATERNAL ESTATE. 

According to the North Wallians do woman ought to 
have the paternal estate, because she ought not to hare 
two privileges with one hand ; that is to say, the pa- 
ternal estate is the man's own individual property. 
And since the paternal estate is not to be granted to 
her, it must not be given to her husband, unless where 
her sons can enjoy such property. 

Some assert that the sons of such a woman cannot 
enjoy the paternal estate by maternity, unless they are 
the sons of a woman who was married to a stranger by 
her father and brothers ; others affirm that though she 
was thus married by her family, yet if she were married 
against her consent, her sons are not entitled to the 
personal estate ; but the law has enacted that the sons 
of three women have a right to the estate by maternity. 
The first is, a woman lawfully married to a strang-er by 
her family. The second is, a woman publickly ravished 
by a stranger, and who has a son by that rape ; for the 
law has enacted that as she does not lose her right, her 
6on also, must not lose his rights by maternity. The 
third is, a woman given as a hostage to strangers by 
lier family ; if she become pregnant by a stranger in a 
state of hostageship, the son, so begotten, claims the 
paternal estate by maternity. 

The sons of any woman, who may marry a stranger 
of her own accord, cannot enjoy the estate by ma- 
ternity. 

Some have said, concerning the sons of such women, 
that though they are heirs by maternity, they arc not 
proprietors ; but the law has enacted that a proprietor 
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teost not quit for a non-proprietor, but a proprietor 
quits on aecouot of the children of such women either 
in wliole or in part ; and therefore the law ejects such 
proprietors. The law, however, enacts that if that 
land have either office or privilege attached to it, he 
that inherits by maternity cannot obtain possession but 
by the third of his lineal descendants $ for the privilege 
of a proprietor who has had pre-oeoupation is better 
than that of a new comer. 

No Powysian youth heirs property by maternity in 
If orth Wales, nor has any North Wallian this privilege 
ia Powys ; and the same law prevails in South Wales. 

SyNDRY LAWS RESPECTING LANDED 
PROPERTY AND OTHER THINQS. 

A father must qpt dispose of the rights of bis son to 
landed property, except during his own personal life, 
meither must the son injjare his father during his life 
time, for the land. A^o, the father must not injure 
the property of the son ; and if he should do so, the son 
ean recover it again, unless for one thing : — that is, if 
the fother, brothers, first and second cousins^ and the 
lord, consent to sell the land for the price of blood, the 
son cannot recover it again ; for peace was purchased 
by it to the son,, as well as to the father. Such land 
cannot be disposed of for these purposes without the 
permission of these persons. Though such a person 
may lose his land, it must not be sold to a foreigner, but 
to a free born gentleman. 

A free born gentleman is a man who enjoys pure nobility 
in Cambria, being of pure descent both by father and 
mother. 
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The eeclesiasllcal* law says that no son isan mctoaed 
to bt9 father's estate^ except the oldest^ who is bom in 
lawflil wedlock. The law o0 Howrt assigno it to 
the yoaugest son as weH as to the <ddest, «Dd cnael* 
that neither crime nor law can operato to tho injoiy of 
the son respecting^ tho paternal' estate* 

No person can have sore possession' of laiid>. onleflB i6 
be confirmed by Iaw> or granted by the lord. 

Some have said^if a man be nmrdeiod on^an estate^ 
that land must be sold fipm. tlie heir as the priee of 
blood for ever after. The law has enaeted that no. land 
shall be forfeited ao tiie price of l>lood» except the land 
of the murderer, which shall be lawfully paid for, after 
the murderer has nothing in his possession, neither from 
the spear penny, nor irom any thing else. It also en- 
acts that no person is to suffer for the murder, unless 
the murderer cannot pay the foil priee of blood. And 
this land ought to be shared between the heirs of the 
murdered person, as land ought to be shared in cases of 
satisfaction for murder. • 

Whoever shall suffer another to occupy his had for » 
year and a day without disturbance and haim, and living'' 
in the same country with him and residing near him,, 
the law enacts that he is not bound to answer for the 
use of that land, unless he be hemmed up in the land 
and it be claimed within the year. Disturbance and 
harni are burning houses and breaking the ploughs. 



• The ori^nal i« '* Yfyvraith a dywed §ilwaith,» but Thave prefeired' 
Wotton'i copy which reads '< Cjfvrmih BghoyM a dtfywaid," wfalcfa weiiis* 
ioon oongeBinl with the context.--' We see here a. ttrugglB batwcm t|ie 
IbiM qritentof the NonnaiMaad the^ome/lchid of the Britons and Sawns, 
which still prevails in the county of Kent, as granted by William the Bastard 
Ito the men of that oounty. 



Whoever possesses land upon the margin of the 0ea^ 
shore, has a right to possess as niueh in breadth a» the 
land upon the beach ; he may make a wear, or other 
things, upon it, if he wishes ; but if the sea throw any 
things upon that land, or upon the beach, they belong 
to the king, for the sea is the king's coUecton 

The three riches of a family are called a mill, a wear 
and an orchard ; and these three things ought not to be 
divided, nor removed, but their produce must be shared 
between those who have a right to them. 

There are three enclosures which must not be sfaar* 
ed as tenements, but as gardens ; and if there be houses 
upon them the youngest son is not entitled to more than 
the eldest, but they are to be shared according to the 
chamber. 

No one ought to deprive gardens, in their possessiooi 
of the right of manure, except for one year ; for thef 
ought to be manured every year. 

A fallow ought to be in tillage two years $ and verdant 
ley land for the same time. Land manured by turning 
cattle in it^ must be in tillage three years. Manured 
land ought to be in tillage four years ; rerdant wood 
lands for the same time 3 and fallow land that is manured^ 
for four years also. 

No brother ought to clear woods belonging to another 
brother, without paying him as much wood as he clear- 
ed ; and if he cannot obtain as much, let him pay him 
as much from land previously cultivated } and if he cap- 
not obtain it from land previously cultivated, let hin» 
cultivate the land which he cleared, for four years, and 
then let him divide its produce equally with his brother. 

No one ought to sell or mortgage his land without tb# 
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permission of his lord ; but be may let it out to bire 
annually, if he think proper. 

The vassals of abbots and of bishops may mortgage 
their lands with the permission of their lords, if they 
wish it. 

CONCERNING FREEHOLDERS' VASSALS. 

The law has enacted that the sons of freeholders must 
exercise dominion over their vassals, in the same man- 
ner as the king ought to govern his vassals. And as the 
king's vassals who are placed upon the king's waste 
lands, become proprietors in the fourth of their lineal 
descendants ; so the vassals of freeholders become here- 
ditary proprietors in the fourth generation, proviided 
they have occupied their lands during all that time. 
From that time forwards, they are not in subjection to 
the freeholders, for they are become hereditary propri- 
etors ; but they cannot obtain a double title, as one from 
the place of their birth and another from another place. 
After they are proprietors, their tenements are left to 
them according to their rights ; and their cultivated 
fields are to be divided between them. 

If vassals wish to leave their lord before they become 
proprietors, they ought to leave half their property witii 
him. If they are natives of the Island, they must not 
dwell in any place this side OSa's* Dyke. If they come 
from beyond sea, they roust not remain here, except 
until they can obtain a favourable wind to take them to 

• So called from Ofia king of Mercia, by wbote order this fiunoas ditch 
was thrown up in the eighth century, as a boundary between the Idngdonoa 
of Merda and Wales. Some assert that this line of demarkation begvi at 
]Ba8ingwerk in Flintshire, and ended at Chepstow, forming a line of more 
than 150 miles. Others diffin- in opinion from this statement, and some con- 
ibund it with Watt's Dyke. It U still very visible near Knighton ; and within 
a little distance from Montgomery, by a footpath leading to the town from 
Bishop's CasUci it ezhibitta perfiect specimeii of its pristine greatneie* 
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tbeir conn try. If they shoald continue here after^ they 
can be taken batk to their former bondage. Others say 
that they are only to remain here until the third fair 
wind offers to convey them away. If the son of a free- 
holder expel them from their residence before they be- 
come hereditary proprietors^ he is not entitled to any of 
their property. 

CONCERNING MEASURING LANDS. 
Before the crown and sceptre of London were wrested 
by the Saxons, Dyvnwal Moelmud reigned over the 
Island ; and he was the son of the Earl of Cornwall by the 
daughter of the king of Lloegria. And after the pater- 
nity of the kingdom was destroyed, he obtained it by the 
distaff", because he was grandson to the king. And he 
was a very honourable and wise man, and framed ex- 
cellent laws in this Island; These laws continued in force 
until the time of Howel the Good. Then Howel enact- 
ed some new laws, and abrogated some of Dyyuwal's. 
But Howel did not alter the admeasurement of the lands 
of this Island, but continued them in the same state as 
Dyvnwal left them ; for he was a most excellent land 
surveyor. 

He measured this Island from Cathness in Scotland 
unto Land's End in Cornwall, and found this Island fo 
be nine hundred miles in length ; and from Crigyll in 
Anglesea unto Shoreham on the sea shore in Kent, is 
five hundred miles ; and this is the breadth of the Island. 

And he measured the Island that he might know the 
amount of its contributions, the number of its miles, and 
the extent of its journies. 

And Dyvnwal measured by the length of a barley* 

* The^rl^ corn is still used In long loeiMure, t)iree of which make one 
inch in English measurement 
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con. Three barley corns in length form a thnnifc 
breadth ; three thumb breadths^ a palm ; three paten 
breadths, a foot ; three feet io a pace $ three paces in a 
leap ; three leaps in a land, which io modem Welsh is 
called a ridge ; and a thousand lands form a mile. 

And it is still customary to measure ia this manner, 
and to ascertain the measurement of a legal acre from a 
barley corn. Three barley corns make athumb breadth; 
three thumb breadths a palm ; three palms a foot ; (oar 
feet in a yoke ; eight feet in a yoke for four oxen abreast | 
twelve feet in a yoke for six oxen abreast ; sixteen feet 
in a yoke for eight oxen abreast ; a goad in the hand of 
the driver as long as himself, with his other hand upon 
ihe middle spike of this yoke, form the breadth of aa 
acre; and thirty times this,isitslength. Four acces ought 
to be in every tenement ; four tenements in every in- 
heritance ; four inheritances in every tenure ; four ten* 
nres in every township ; four townships in every manor ; 
and twelve manors and two townships musi be in 
every commot. The two townships are for supplyiag 
the king's necessities ; one of them must be a demesne^ 
and the other the king's waif, with dairy land attached 
to it. And every other commot must be as large aa 
that which we have prescribed ; that is, each mnst have 
one hundred townships in number, for this is a just hun- 
dred. Ten times ten ought to be in every hundred | 
and this ought not to be made with a number higher 
than ten. 

This is the number of acres which must be in every 
hundred. Four legal acres must be in every tenement ; 
dxteen in every inheritance ; four in every tenure; two 
hundred and fifty six in the township ; one thousand and 
twenty four in every manor ; twelve thousand two hmi- 
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dred and eighty three in twelve manors ', and in the turo 
^ovrashipe which belong to the court, there must be five 
hundFed and twelve acres. That is, in short, tliere are 
twelve thousand and eight hnodred acres in one comndot, 
and there must be the same number in every other. The 
number of acres in the hundred, are twenty five thou- 
sand six hundred, neither more nor less. 

SOURCES OF THE KING'S REVENUE. 
Of the twelve manors which ought to be in every 
oommot, four of them are assigned to vassals to rear 
dogs and horses, to provide provisions for the king's 
ofilcers, and lodgings ; one manor is assigned to the 
chancellorship, and one to the dairy farmer ; and the 
other six belong to the sons of freeholders. And from 
these eight, the king is entitled to a contribution every 
year; that is, a pound from each of them; and this is 
levied by collecting sixty pence from every township in 
the four manors ; and so from the four manors, the con<* 
tribution is equally levied upon every acre of each 
tenement respectively. This contribution is called the 
pledge of homage pound. The public crier must oom^ 
pel the payment of it annually. It must be tollected in 
every conunot without partiality ; and also throughout 
every hundred. 

CONCERNING THE MAYOR, CHANCELLOR, 

THEIR HERIOTS, &c. 
Mayors and chancellors must preserve order in the 
country and administer its laws; and every thing which 
tlie king receives they are entitled to half of it, three 
thiDgs excepted : the price of land, the price of theft, 
tikd the price of the dead. 

The chancellor ought to divide with the king, and the 
king to chuse ; the mayor must divide with the chan- 
cellor. 
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The mayor and chancellor ought to hare two servants 
with them to perform their commands, and two othert 
belonging to the king. And twice in the year they most 
make a circuit through the four manors inhabited by the 
king's vassals; and they have a right to half of the 
vassals' heriots, and half of the commutation fee from 
their daughters. 

The mayor and chancellor must divide among the 
vassals any land which is become vacant by the death 
of any one of them. They must also keep the king^s 
forest, and swear for him when it is necessary ; and if 
the king should dispose of his desert/ they are entitled 
to the emoluments of their office. 
' The mayor and chancellor are not to be elected from 
the commonality, but from the gentry of the country. 

MASTER OF THE FAMILY. 

No one can obtain the office of master of a family by 
maternity. The master of a family is entitled to twenty 
four pence of every man who marries a wife belonging 
to his family ; for she herself must pay him her commu- 
tation fee. He is also entitled to twenty four pence of 
every youth that his family may adopt ; and he must 
act with him as his friend in every difficulty which may 
visit him. 

There is no emolument granted to a freeholder's son 
for determining disputes, except that which thelor4 
may think proper to give him. 

SUPPER MONEY. 

The manor which is bound to pay its pound of homage 
money, is not to supply the lord either with honey or 
fish ; but it must furnish him with mead, and along with 
the mead, every manor shall pay twenty four pence ; 
and this is called the supper money. And this shall be 
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divided amoog the servants, as the pound of faomage 

money is divided. 

No free manor is to be burdened with a mayor, 
chancellor, circuit, tribute, or any thing, except what 
we have previously mentioned ; but it must support the 
king's family iu the winter, during their circuit. 
THE KING'S ARMY. 

The kln^ must not march with his army out of his 
kingdom, exncpt otice every year; neither must he 
reniaiu id another country with the army more than six 
weeks. But he may form an army in his own kingdom 
whenever he pleases. 

All must work at the king's castles whenever the king 
wishes, except the men of the royal domain. 
THE KING'S VASSALS. 

The king's vassals are not to supply the king or his 
family; aud since they are not to do so, they are not 
permitted to enjoy either honey or fish, except in the 
king's hall. The king can, if he wish it, make fish wears 
upon their rivers and destroy their swarms of bees. 

One of the sons of the vassals ought to be the king's 
land steward. 

Tliey must furnish pack-horses for the king, to carry 
the baggage of the armies ; and they must honour the 
queen once every year by a supply of meat and drink. 
They must also make provision once in every year, for 
all the dog$, huntsmen, hawkers and youths connected 
with Ibcin. 

If strangers from another country come to the king, 
either as bi^ auxiliaries, or being obliged to remain 
with him OH account of contrary winds, or any other 
things, be has a riglit. If he please, to quarter them 
upon his vassals, according to their abihtieei. And theee 
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atTAiigrek^ muBt shew tbeir property to die tmssal wkeii 
tbeycometo his house, that they may hare all wbeQ lii«y 
leare ; and if! the Yassal lose it, be mint ihake good 
the los9. There are three things, honrever, which stran^ 
gers must keep in their own oastody both night and 
day ; these are, their small clothes, their swords, and 
their gloves. And if they obtain bread and meat there 
the first night, they ought not to stay there any longer. 

The king's vassals are bound to build seven hoaseo 
ior tbeir lord ; these are, the hall, the eaUng boose, tbe 
kitchen, tbe domitory, tbe stable, a kennel f^ the 
hounds, and the little-house. 

The king is ntitled to a hatchet-nian from every vassal 
town, to form tents for the army. 

THE LAND STEWARD. 

Tbe land steward must not determine causes^ unless 
among tbe men of the dairy hamlet, b»t merely re- 
ceive the king's property of the mayors and chancellors* 
He must give tbe public crier twenty four pence when 
he is invested in his oiBce. 

The servants of tbe mayor and of the chancellor, mnst 
bring the king's property to the land steward. 

The land steward must regulate the king's court and 
tbe things which appertain to it; as ploughing, sowing, 
managing tbe king's cattle, dairy, and other things 
which may be necessary. He ought to punish the men 
of the dairy hamlet for neglecting their duties ; and he 
is entitled to their fines, amercements, and heriots. 
Hia wife i^ims tbe commutation fee of their daughters. 
Tbe porter most compel tbe payment of the commuta- 
tion fee, and of the heriot of those persons j and iaen* 
titled to four pence firom each of them* 



Hie land steward ekilins tireiitjr four pence of ttie 

. porter^ when tlie latter is inyested with his ot&ee* Ht 

must swear by the land for the table of the courts and 

its dau*7 land, if it be necessary to defend them^ and the 

thro^ which appertain to them. 

The men of the dairy hamlet must make a lime k9n 
and a bam for the king, and also supply their necessities^ 
when it may be necessary. They must pay their fee ho* 
mage into the hands of the land steward, and they must 
proTide for him twice in the year. They must thresh the 
corn ; dry it, reap it, harrow the ground^ mow the hay, 
and collect as much straw and fuel as are requisite fbr 
the king's court. And when the king comes to the court 
they iught to honour him, according to their ability, 
with presents of sheep, lambs, kids, cheese, butter, or 
with milk. 

If the son of a freeholder be taken for nursing to the 
lord's vassal, having received the lord's permission ot 
sufferance for a year and a day, the freeholder's son has 
a right to a share of the vassal's land, and subsequently 
of his property. 

From every free manor, the king is entitled to a tub- 
ful of mead that is nine hand breadths every way ; if no 
mead can be obtained, two barreb of bragget must be 
^veo him ; but if there be no bragget, he must have 
four barrels of ale. 

There mpst not be an acre of alienated land upon copy 
liold land. 
PENALTIES FOR DESTROYING BOUNDARIES'. 

Whoever destroyti a boundary line between two vil- 
lages by ploughing it, forfeits to the king, the oxen that 
he ploughed it up with, the plough and the iron. He 
must also pay him the value of the ptoughman^s right 
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foot, aod of the driver's left hapd. He must farther 
pay fourpeace to the owner of the land, aad replace 
the bouDdai*y liue in ^ts former place and condition. 

Whoever ploughs land unlawfully, let him pay four- 
pence to the owner of the land, and a penny for every 
furrow that is turned up, as contempt, to the king. 

If two men possessing equal rank respecting land, 
should mutually fix the boundaries betwixt their estates, 
and those on the one side should fix them one way, and 
those on the other side should fix them in another way, 
and both parties should swear to what they have done, 
then it is proper for the law to place the boundary line 
equally between both these extremes. 

Whoever may remove the boundary stone between 
two villages, let him pay forty pence to the owiier of 
the land, and an amercement to the king; and the 
same sum shall be paid for destroyii\g a I'oad which 
forms a boundary line betwixt two townships. 
THE KING'S ENTERTAINMENT FROM THE 

MANORS. 

The king's entertainment from a free manor, in win- 
ter, is as follows : A horse load of the finest flour which 
,the land can produce ; a cow or an ox > a proper barrel 
of mead, being nine hand breadths in depth, and 
eighteen in breadth; seven thrave of oats, bound to- 
gether for provender ; a three year old swine ; a flitch 
of bacon salted, being three fingers in thickness ; and a 
vessel full of butter three hand breadths in depth, with- 
out the top, and three in breadth ; but if these cannot 
he obtained, then a pound^in money in lieu of them, which 
is the pound of pledge-homage. Twenty four pence must 
also be given to the king's servants ; but if this cannot 
be raised, they must have two barrels of bragget ; * and 
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if limggftt eannol be jfonod^ thea . four barrds of ale. 
The pound of money shall be divided as follows : one 
hundred and twenty penee go for bread, sixty pence 
for liqaor, and sixty, peooe for Hieat. 

Vassal maoDJirs must grant the kiing two separate rents 
Id protisicips every yeajr :— ra three year old swine in 
winter; a.v^essel-fullpf butter, three band-breadths in 
depth and three in breadlh ; a proper barrel of bragget, 
eoBtaining aioe hand-breadths every way ; a thrava of 
QOW, bound togethjer for provender ; twenty six loaves 
oC bread amde of the finest flour which the land can 
praduee ; if it >e wheat land, }iix of them must he of 
bolted flour; if it be not wheat land, «ix of them must 
be.of:oats cleared <of the husks. Of these six loaves, 
four of tlieu go to the hail and two to the chamber. 
They must: be as broad as from the elbow to the clenched 
fist, and as thicl^ that tbey will not break when held by 
the two borders. A ooiau qiust light a fire in the hall 
that night, or pay one peony to the person who kindles 
it for him. 

The quantity of rent provisions for the summer are, 
a three old wetlier; fine fresh butter as broad as the 
broadest dish in the village, and two hand-breadths in 
thickness ; twenty six loaves of such bread as we men- 
tioned befifyre ; curds formed from the milk of the young- 
est cow in the village, which gives milk once in the day, 
and which is only milked once op that day ; and a4)heese 
made of that milk ; and these without malt, without 
provender forjthe horses^ and without any person to 
kiddle the fire. 

The mayor and chancellor ought to make two circuits 
in the year. Each of them must be attended with two 



tervaatsy and tfie ctianc^ormufiit ehme tbe 1kmib») but 
they must not make these cirBuits ia Bumiiier, 
FILIATION OF CHILDREN, &o. 
Some are dubious^ with respect^ to the pregnaney of » 
woman who has been debased, as to what sbeaM be 
paid for it, whether a compensalion for shaaao of hee, 
or a fine for Tillaioy. The law baa enacted that ft is • 
compensation for villainy that is to bo paid ; and on ae- 
count of the fallowing reasons !*— thiring tilie first Ihrea 
months the fcetus presents a white appearance, and then 
a third of the compensation fine for vfllainy shall bo paid 
for it ; during the second three months, the f<etiia 1^ 
comes ruddy in appearance, and then two parts of the 
compensation fine for villatoy shall be paid for H ; aod 
during the three last months^ tlie fetas bocoMOs perfect 
in its limbs and in life, and, therefore, the comfeaaallon 
fine for the vHlainy shall be paid in full, 

'Some have asserted that it is not fully jast to pay the 
compensation fine of a man rather than a woman, since 
no one Iluows whether the foetus in the womb be male 
or female. The law, however, has enacted that it is 
quite correct to impose the compensalioo fiae of a man 
until the infant be baptised. The reason ii^ erery per- 
son against whom an action is brought for mucdirar, is 
requfred to answer to his naine i^hether he be a man 
or a woman, but he cannot do this until be be baptised ; 
and, therefore, the infont stands in i^ right of tke man 
until he be baptized. From that time until he be seVen 
years of age, his fetlier must be responsttild for htm, boa. 
be has no right to pay any fine or amercement for him 
to the king ; because the king cannot claim any fine or 
amercement in dubious cases, nor for the acts of a feol^ 
who is 4ejstit^te of rationality. He must, however, in- 



deiii«ifyliieOvBerirftlw*wkleiilM[haf to«ft4>D U0 m*^ 
oouvt. A% the tmA ot seveii years ani after, lie himielf 
beeatNS rea^atiUafior liS8:aetioti8, thea has foAer nuiet 
pay ibr Mn'; for then be goes ander the direelioiis of 
his parish priesl^ add receives Us €Maoiao4a. 

From the time a bay is b<Hn^ until he be fourteen 
yettraof age,: be saast eat at bis father's table^ aad his 
fatbet is his lord. No oaa asa^t eenreet bioi but bis 
ftaber^ aeiti»r can he dafcn oaepeBAy of OMDCy duriaf 
tbat tim^ Isr fats Ailher must keep it. If be dioald dia 
in aiDiafity, dd* asebeat asust be paid far him, because 
bia fiiiber posaesaea Iris fcoperty, aad has it in keepiagf 
and beoanse.bis faKbtf iaresponsible for bisadnriar tbaa 
liaie. 

if Iba firtfaer ibouU ^ the first year the boy is bom 
l»y the boyesaeranpoaUs fotfier's rijg^bts. 

-JNa h&iot taust be paid fot a boy under fourteen yuara 
of 4ge^ and Ua fiitfaef limg ; after that» as he enters up» 
Oft «^ ^ri¥iic«eof his lafcber» he must pay it. 

A% tba and of fourleeu years^ the father must bring 
his son to the lbrd[ thai bo may commaad him. Tbeii 
tba yasitfi nmst aat like a auuii and Hire aeoovdii^ to tbe{ 
piiyileye 6f Ins laid. He hns then » fight to aaswur t» 
every demand that may he aMda of him» and to passesa 
bia:ovn prtptfrtyl His lather baa no more right to 
psaosfls it, than a stsaagar $ atid if be aboiild.do so, iqpoa 
the Toutb making oampkint ^^ Ae wattery be can Koa 
biasy 'and ibake bim do justlee hy fiamg bim for the 
insult. , • 

If^the yaullr^dlefbftet'faurteea years of age and up-* 
vraals, aad leave no.liefar^bis loffd.iakeaaU bispropertyi 
andbe Must aot as« aoo 10 hia phioe. His bouse be- 
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comes an escheats From fonrteeti yeini of age and np- 
wards there is bul one privilege to a free borii gelitle- 
itian ; and he possesses this privilege oiklj by his nobHitf . 
No one can obtain this dignity until h\^ father's death, 
nor can he be ahnigbt iintil hie obtain it. 

Th^ value of a free born gentleman is sixty Aree 
kine of cattle ; and the fijie for insulting him is three 
cows and sixty silver pennteB* If he be the head of m 
femily, his value is eighty four cows ; and the fine for in- 
sulting him is four cows and eighty silver pennies. 

From the time a girl is baptlrod until she is seven 
years of age, she ought not to be put to her oath ; and 
from the time of her birth until she be twelve years of 
age, she ought to live at her father's table. From twelve 
years of age and upwards, the usual signs of puberty 
appear; and then is the time to betroth her to a bus- 
band. But if she obtain no husband from that time for- 
ward, she has a right to possess her property, neither 
ought she to leave her father's table unless he wishes it. 
The father ought not to pay the commutation-fee for his 
daughter, unless she be betrothed by- him. For he who 
betroths a woman in marriage must pay her commota* 
tion-fee ; or^ let him take the pertness of the woman 
that was betrothed to the man. 

If a woman be carried away clandestinely from the 
house of her father to another house, and there be slept 
with, the owner of the house must pay her commutation 
fee, unless he take security of the man, who brought 
her there clandestinely, to pay it. 

A girl ought to exhiUt signs of puberty in her twelfth 
year, as we mentioned above, and from her twelfth unto 
the fourteenth year of her age, she ought to continue m 
virgin. From the fourteenth year of her age until she 
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be forty, she ougbl to bear children ; and from that 
tioie forwards slie is npt to be fined for murder, nor is 
ehe to sirear that she will never have any more cbHdren, 
for it is eertoio that die never will. 

TV^hoever wishes lawfully to deny a son, is net re- 
quired to do so, unkss he be first brought to him law- 
fully.; sinee. it is not necessary to answer .to a thing 
ineffectively, and every thing is ineffective . tbat is not 
legal. 

,If any woman wish to .filiates son lawfully, let her 
d^. so as follows : 1^ her and th^ boy with her come 
to the Chnrjch in which the reputed father has a bury- 
ing place, and let her come to the altar and plaee her 
right hand upon the altar and the sacred relics, and 
her left hand upon the • head pf the youth, and so let 
her swear ip the presence of God, and this altar, pmd the 
sacred relics upon it, and by the baptism of the boy, 
that no person has had any connections with hei;, but 
the man whom she names as the father. lu this 
manner a boy ought to be filiated to a . Cambrian, 
The following is the manner in which a boy should 
bie filiated upon a stranger: Let the mother come 
to the Church and take the holy water and sacramental 
bread, and then let her filiate him.a9 we have pre- 
Tiously enacted. Then the fiather must do one or 
two, things, either lawfully to receive- the boy, of 
lawfully to deny him. If be wish to deny him, he 
must attend the Church we have already mention-r 
ejd> and place his right hand upon the altar and the 
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/sacred relics which are upon it, and his left hand upon 
the bead of the boy, and so be must swear in the pre- 
sence of God, and by that altar, and by the sacred relics 
upon it, and by the Being who created hin^, that he is not 



tlie fibber tkt the boy, and that he has not Me drop of 
his blood In hid Tetofi, except what he derived from 
Adam. If he seek for delay of thne to give hh oath, it 
is not to be allowed him except unlil the morrow. If llie 
woman, also, seek a delay of time to fetch the sacred re- 
lies, shecan only be rilowed three days ; tor she most 
sot eeek fsr the sacred relics out of the commot in which 
ane reaivesa 

If a father deny a son firom the family after he has 
been brought to him, the boy can never after obtain a 
fslber. The reason is, his mother (nought him lawfiilly 
to the father who disowned him, and, therefore, she caa 
never take him a-seeond time to another father. The 
fkther who vehemently and legally disowned the boy, 
can never after legitimately receive him ; for the law 
will not nndo what has once been decided upon. 

ThiiB boy shall then Immediate enter npon his privi- 
lege according' to the foinily of his mother. And If he 
kill a man, his mother's family mnst pay the fine ; two 
parts of ft, however, the marderer most pay himself. 
And if he be killed, his mother^s fiimily arc cntilled to 
two parts of the compensation fine imposed on account 
of his death. This is called one of the three severe 
losaesofafiimily. 

The second is, when a man completely kilh another, 
and the funily of the murderer give sureties for the 
payment of the compensation fine, and the murderer be 
Hketk to another father before the fine be paid : in this 
case the law has enacted that as the family has given 
seenrity for the payment of the fine, they are bound to 
payjt, for the two following reasons ;'^ecause he com- 
mitted the crime whilst he enjoyed their privilege, and 
becaato they, are bomid to- pay wlien they have given 
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liosliif ^ip. The third is^ when a Cambrian female is 
married to a foreigner^ and she has a son by that mar- 
riage^ and that son murder a person :— •in this case two 
parts of the compensation fine mast be paid by his 
mother's tribe^ and one third by the mnrderer himself; 
4uid this, because be has no family of his father's to pay 
it. These are. called insecare cattle, becanse there is 
no real security gi?en for them ;. for all payments were 
anciently made by cattle. 

: The two SODS we hare mentioned above have the same 
privilege^ fine for insult, and value, as the free born 
{gentleman* The one is a declared son, the other a 
pernatted son. A declared son is he whose mother gives 
verbal evidence of bis being the son of such a man with- 
out producing legal proofs. Such a son may be disown- 
ed when it is desired. 

A permitted son b one, whose mother has lawfully 
brought him to the reputed . father, and whose father 
has permitted him to be there a year and a day without 
denying him. From that time forward, he can never 
disown him. And if this son commit murder, he cannot 
deny him in the difficulty, since he has not denied the 
misfortune caused by him, that he was his permitted 
son. 

Though the son of a foreign female begotten by a 
Cambrian has the privilege of his father, yet if he deny 
liim, the son shall be a stranger. 

Though a foreigner may wish to deny the son of a 
Cambrian female, still, the son shall be a free born gen- 
tleman ; for from that time forward, he shall take the 
privilege of his mother. 

A fa(her may disown his son on the morrow after he 
has made amends for the murder he committed, if be 
desire it. C c 
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IF a father gire property for wunihg a soa, he aumal 
disown hlni afterwards. 

If the father die, the head of the family may dtaawn a 
son^ with dx men of his family, in the same manner aa 
the' father might deny him if Uriog, and in tba same 
Church. These six persons must be the most honovr- 
able men of the family, since their oath is equally sacred 
with the father's oath. If there be no head of the 
ily, twenty one of the most honourable men of the 
Uy may deny him. The law of the Powysians inquire 
fifty men to disown a son, from the fomily.* 

The nearest heir to a son cannot deny him* A bro- 
ther cannot deny a. brother $ and if there be no bralherj 
a first cousin cannot disown him. If there be ao first 
cousin, neither can a second cousin disown him, lest they 
should do so, for the sake of the property. And aftor 
he is disowned, no one can obtain his patrimony, who 
had no right to deny him. 

If some persons of a femily be for denying a son ad 
the rest for receiving htm, it is the most proper to W- 
liere those whp are for receiTing him, if they swear that 
they do so, without any reward or emolument ; because 
It is the most usual to disown a son, on account of ills 
patrimony. 

Any brother has power to disown his sister, except in 
one case; that is, if the property of her mother, or of 
her father, be to be divided between them, he cannot 
disown her, though he may attempt to do it, on account 
of her share of the property. 

* By &mily, the reader miut nnaerstand all tfae relatiottt to the ateth degrae 
of ooDfanguiaily, as descended from one head, or chief, Theae had a duel 
or head over them, aa the tribes had in ancient times. 



In like manner, every foreigner* has power to deny 
his brother, or his sister, unless there be a matual shar- 
ing^ of their father and mother's property between them, 
or unless they have to pa^ a i^Ditipetisation fine for any 
iinirder which may be Oofiimitted. 

This i» the manner i« which a son onghl tobe receired 
in the family: — ^The father himself may recehre him 
after he is brought to him by his mother. If his father 
be dead, the chief of the filflMly, with six of the most 
honourable men of the family, have power to receive 
him. The chief of the family ought to take the child's 
two hands between his two hands, and give him a kiss, 
for a kiss is a sign of affinity ; and then to place the 
child's right hand in the hand of the oldest of the other 
men, who must kiss him also ; and so from hand to 
hand, even to Ihe last man. If there be no chief of 
the family, twenty-one of the most honourable men of 
the family must receive the boy from the man who is 
the representative of the lord, and who shall take the 
child's right hand, and give it into the hand of the old- 
eat of the men. This man shall give the child's right 
hand to the next in seniority ; and so from hand to 
hand, even to the last man. According to the Powysi* 
ans, fifty men are necessary either to receive or disown 
a son. 

* The tenn fiweigner bere^ ateans one who hag o(»me to settle in Wales. 
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THE THIRD BOOK, 
Containing the three PUktrs of the Law, the Prices of 



wild and tame jimmah, and the thmge appertammg 
to thefn% 



THE NINE PARTICIPATIONS IN MURDER. 

There are nine participations in murder. The first of 
these, is to mention the person who is murdered, to 
the person who murders him; and this is called a 
bloody tongue. The second, is to give counsel to mur- 
der him. The third, is to confederate to murder him. 
For each of these three participations, the oaths of one 
hundred men are necessary to clear the accused; and 
if he be convicted, let him pay one hundred and eighty 
pence. The fourth participation, is to be a looker on. 
The fifth, is mutually to assist the murderer. The sixth, 
is to go with the murderer to the village in which the 
person is killed. The oaths of two hundred men are 
necessary to clear a person accused of any of these 
participations ; and if he be convicted, he must pay one 
hundred and sixty pence. The seventh abetment, is to 
aid the murderer by violence. The eighth, is to detain 
a person until the murderer come to kill him. The 
ninth, is to sec him murdered in his presence without 
defending him. The oaths of three hundred men are 
necessary to clear the accused of any of these three 
abetments; and if he be convicted he must pay five 
hundred and forty silver pennies. 
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Some say that it is the dvttj of the family who have 
to receive property from the criminal, to disown the 
fact with him. The reason asrigned is, because they are 
aiding the abetments to murder their relation, because, 
by his murder, they receive property ; and therefore, 
they ought to prove themselves innocent of his blood, 
wounds and death, by the verdict already menlioned. 
The law, however, says, that no one is bound to vindi- 
eate himself on account of property, and that they are 
not obliged to prove themselves innocent on that ac- 
count. The family is entitled to nothing except for the 
insulting and "^ murdering of their friend; and they are 
not guilty either of the attack, onset, blood, wounds, or 
the loss of bis life. Where no such guilt exists, there 
can be no fine for insult or murder ; and, therefore, his 
family are not entitled to pay any thing. It is criminal 
to become socli participators ; and, therefore,,the lord 
is entitled to an amercement fcom such abettors, ac- 
cording to the degree of their abetting : that is, one fold 
of one, two fold of two, three fold of three, if there 
have been no mutual fighting in the . business ; but if 
there have been mutual fighting, a fine is due to the 
lord. The amount of the fine is three pounds, or twelve 
cows; and the amount of the amercement, is three 
cows, or one hundred and eighty silver pennies. 

Whoever may be the murderer, the compensation 
fine for the crime falls entirely upon him. The follow- 
bg are the proportions in which the fine for murder is 
imposed upon the. family. One third falls upon the 
mwderer, and upon lus father and mother with him, if 
they be living. Of this, two parts, of it musk be p^id bj 
the murderer, and the Jthird uponliia&thekr and mother. 
Of the third which must be paid by the parents, the 
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ftuber must pay twd penct aad tb e timlber one peny. 
If the murderer have ehildreo^ and they are at age^ they 
ought to pay. The sea must pay two peuee aa4 the 
daughter one peimy ; and he must pay aa much as tbeai 
both. Of the two parts whieh are imposed uponhia 
fiuKifies, one third of it is imposed upoa tna mother^ 
family^ and two parts upon that of his fotber's. In like 
manner the murder ioe is imposed from maternity tv 
maternity, eren to the seventh degree. The etaildrm^ 
of the mother are brothers ; the ebildrea of the grand- 
mother, are first cousias ; the ebUdf en of the great- 
grandmother, are second cousins; the children of tf 
mother in the fourth degree, are in the fourth degree 
of aAaity ; the children of a mother in the fifth degree, 
are in the fifth degree; the children of a nsother m the 
sixth degree, are in the uth degvee ; and the einldren 
of a mother in the seventh degree, ate in the seventh 
d^ree of relatiensliip. The murder fine cannot be in^ 
posed fiirther than this, becauue it camiot be aseertained 
who of thpe family are subject to It^ two or tliree af 
them excepted ; and tlmt which shall be imposed upon 
them, shall be levied upon the fiunily from whom their 
fiBitber is deieended ; and tww shares of ift shall be pmd 
by the lK>dy. 

If there be a nepbew of a dtoeendant in tlw fiftkde* 
gree, he must pay the spear penny ; and thia ke most 
do to support the murderer. The following in the iM»* 
ner in which it is imposed. , The murderer shaH take a 
eervant of the lord, aad Ae sacied rdie with hnsi aad 
if he meet with a pemon in the seventh degree of eam« 
sanguinity and outwards, let him take oalh ikaft be Is 
not desceaded from any of the limr* fMniliea to wliisb 

* These were, I oonoeiTe, the ikmiliet from whom hk &fher and mother 
bad desoended. 
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tht tnnnlerftr b^lmigB. If he 8bould refoae Ip tnke nch 
•o #a(ii, tet bim pay the spear pewy> but if he %^p 
phe eiMbt Jet hiw be free* 

▲ womaa does not pay the 9pear penoy, because ab^ 
fcas no spear* bwt a distaff only ; neither do clergymen* 
paf it. Neither .does a woman p{iy ^y compiew&tiop 
fri^ for murder, if ber oath wiU free befj that she shaU 
biave no cbildren. In like n^iaoner, clergymen are 
txampted y and so alsOf is a boy under f<Hirteen years of 



This is the manner in whiob the murder fine ^all be 
geoUeoted* One third of it goes to the lord for enforcing 
the payment of it. The father and mother and their 
children ^all pay the second third ; and of this, two 
;»liares must be paid by the father, and one by th^ 
mother. If the murderer have children, they must pay 
two shares^ The eldest son must point put his fatfaer^p 
heir And bis family, and attend the lprd*s servants in 
i^ollectiog the murder fine. 

The time fixed for coUectiqg the murder fiae^ is a 
fortnight in every lordship in whjycb the families live ; 
#o that they .may have time to be summoned to dispu^i 
:|he payment, and as much to compel them» and tp 
bring them together to pay it. In a triad, the surety is 
naemioned as having a right to enforce the payment of 
Ifao murder fine, and that in three thirds. Two thirds 
are to be paid by the father's family, and one third by 
the family of the mother; because two thirds are im** 
posed upon the father's family. The first time the father's 
&niily shall pay their third, they are entitled to thp 

* The original is YBooLEiGiofr, scholart ; and as the clergy of those times 
were the only scholars in the kingdom, they were honoured with the appel- 
latSon. < 
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oaths of one handred of the most honourable men of th€ 
family belonging to the person that was killed, who 
must swear that they have forgiven them for the morder; 
the second time they pay the third, they are entitled to 
the oaths of the same number, signifying that they are 
forgiven ; and on the third time, when the mother's 
family pay their third, they are entitled to the oaths of 
the same number of the most honourable men belong- 
ing to the fiiniily of the murdered person, signifying 
that they have forgiven them the murder i that there 
ishall be eternal peace established between them that 
day ; and that they will act in perpetual harmony in 
future. 

As the oaths of three hundred men are necessary to 
dear a family from a charge of bloody homidde, wonnds^ 
and the murder of a person, so, the oaths of three hun- 
dred men are necessary to assure the offending family 
^f forgiveness, and to establish amity between the 
families, as we have previously enacted. To clear a 
party from a charge of murder by outrageous violence, 
the oaths of six hundred men are necessary ; for as its 
murder fine and atoning value are double, so, there 
must be double the number of persons to clear the ac- 
cused. 

When a person is killed, a fine is imposed for insult^ 
and this fine is not to be augmented ; and tberefcH'e it is 
proper to pay the fine for the insult before the murder 
fine. If the man have a wife, let a third of the insult 
fine be given toher, and two parts to the brothers, and to 
the first and second cousins. If his father be living, he 
must have as much as two of the brothers ; and if his 
juother be living, she must have as much as two sisters. 
And this is the best form; for if one person insult 
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tinother, be ought io pay aa macfr id tfiesis per^om fll^ 
if the insult bad been given to bimiself. Otliei^' say^ iiiiii 
after one third is given to tbe wife, two piaris- mtisi tie 
mixed witb tbe murder fine^ antf sbared between tbo' 
family« 

Tbe lord ctaims one tbird of tfie insult finefs wbich' bef 
Goitfpels tbe offender tor pay> aa be' b<i9 af rigbi' to oner 
third of tbe murcfer fides # 

Keitber clergymen nor women must pay a snare* dV 
^he murder fine^ for they are not avengers ; buf w'omei^ 
]b'ust pay for their children, unless tWy iaKe oatb thai 
tbey sball never have any. 

Some of tbe Judges permit the mother^ fi^ther^ l&'rothers'^- 
tfisters and their heir, (o piay witb the murdei^er. f^ofy 
Its these persons obtain one tbird of bis m'ui'dei' finid, {k>V 
j^hey ougnt to pay one third of the murder fln^Vith hlni.' 
l^wice as' much more of tbe murder fine mifst b'e'p'&id^by 
iti€ murderer as by the father ; the father mVst pif^ 
iwice as much as bis other soii > tbe moth^f ibu^f pay 
*9 HHicb as'her son : tbe brother as much alls hfs tw'(^ 
sister^; and the murderer himself aa'ntiircb as bis' two' 
ftons^ This is the law of HoweL 

A barriin woman pays no tnurdW ^liie ;' nor dots^ it 
female pay after she has ceased to bear ebildren." 
CONCEBlNmO MtTRDER AND IlSStJLir FINfTS; 

The murder fine of tbe king of AberfraW, is Bis tfai'^e^ 
ibldinsblt fine. Th6 inurder fine of the'king^ii i^Jfe/ 
ik\s son, liiid heir apparent, his nephew, ^n'd* his' nino^tei* 
tf tbe household, is one tWcl of the kiifglft' inurder fine ^ 
tod their insult fin^, is oiii third oi the khig^s' itisultf 
Irne. The niurdei*' fi(ne for the king's daught^; is*I^alf 
fbe' miirdef fine of her ^i^oth^r ; and bei* insult fihe HMf 
iMntf before she marrieid. 
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The murder fine of the ateinurd of the hoaseboM, and 
the chief of the tribe, and the chancellor, is one hundred 
and eighty nine cows, which they receive at once in triple 
augmentation, and their insult fine, is nine cows and one 
hundred and eighty silver pennies. 

The murder fine of every one of the officers of the 
court, is one hundred and twenty six cows, which is paid 
at once in triple augmentation ; and their insult fine, 
is six cows and one hundred and twenty silver pennies. 

The murder fine of the mayor, and of the freeholder's 
son, is as^much as the murder fine of two of the officers ; 
and their insult fine the same. 

The murder fine of the head of a family, is eighty 
four cows ; and his insult fine, is four cows and eighty 
silver pennies. 

The murder fine of a free born gentleman, and of the 
king's stranger, is 4Bixty six cows ; and their insult fine 
is three cows and sixty silver pennies. 

The value of a captive, if of this island, is one pound | 
if from beyond sea, one pound five shillings. 

The insult fine for a captive is twelve pence ; sixpence 
of this goes for a coat, threepence for a pair of breeches, 
one penny for a pair of boots, one penny for a reaping 
hook, and one penny for a rope ; but if the captive be a 
woodman, let one penny be given for an axe. in lieu of 
a reaping hook^ 

If a captive insult a free man, let his right band l>e 
cut off, unless his lord redeem it. A captive's hand, is 
of the same value as the king's hand. 

THE NINE PARTICIPATIONS OP THEFT. 

There are nine participations in theft. The first is to^ 
shew a place where goods may be stolen from. The 
second, is to consent to the theft. The third, is to {^v^ 
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provistoa to the thlef^ The (omth, is to go in hU society 
and to carry bim the proVisioD. The fifth, is to go with 
him and to break into the place where there is proper- 
ty to be stolen. The sixth, is to be a counsellor, and a 
receiver of the thie£ The seventh, is to accompany the 
thief either by dajr or liight. The eighth, is to receive 
a share of the stolen goods. The ninth, is to receive a 
reward from Ihe thief for concealing bim; 

For each of these participations, a fine is to be paid, 
if the abettor be convicted. The fine is twelve cows, or 
three pound, which must be paid to the lord. The pro* 
prietors of the lost property are not to pay any things 
for they are not to pay any thing, for they are not stain- 
ed with plunder. If they cannot obtain the fine, the lord 
can exile them ; but if they receive three pence in lieu 
4>f three pounds, that will satisfy the law. If they bo 
able to obtain the payihent of the fine, they ought not 
either to be exiled or outlawed. 

If there be a denial of these participations for theft, 
the accused must clear themselves in the same manner 
as those accused of murder. ' ' 

The following is the manner in which those accused 
of theft are to clear themselves in the law of Howel. The 
oaths of twelve men are necessary to clear the accused 
for steaUng a horse, or sixty silver pennies ; for this is 
the lowest value of a horse, in law. Half of these jurors 
must l>e men of note, and the other half common men ; 
two parts of them must belong to the father's family and 
one third to the mother's 5 and they must be so nearly 
related to the accused, that they have a right either to 
pay, or receive his murder fine. To deny stealing a 
steer^ the oaths of six men, and himself forming the 
seventh, are necessary ; and half of these must be men 
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fit mote. To ^eny fiteaKog m fiwiiie» ^ shetpy or a hafin 
ptr^efi qf apy XUng, phe paths of five oien are neofss? 
§ar7 .tp cj^r hiip $ h^lf of t)iein must be Qi?p of POte, 
f.ha /qither half jcomiQon men, him^^f foriQing t|ie ^fth, 
Ij^ thU ipase^ the verdict resalts jsqually fron^ t|ie two fa^ 
^iesj fiiojce thiere o^nno^ be a thin} io fouf persoiis* 

Tbe,9e juf*or8 e^nqot proceed biit ^ecordipg %o a I«g&| 
process. A le^al propess 19 formed hj tbe path pf th^ 
ipifppr that he rp^y enter? a prosecution against a per«r 
jff^n pn ^ppuot pf ^tojep goods; for tliere pan be no proy 
S^pyitipA except by the proprietor. 

Xhpi^l^b the owner pf stolen goods paay gire verba} 
eyldpnee ^^spectipg tbp thief, yet if he refuse to swear 
fq thp ^Ueg^ionp verdict must be j^iyep in favpur pf the 
j^efppdapt, 

Tbougl; a person, who \b not the owner of the stolen 
p^pppriy^ sifould pompoence an action against the accu- 
sed, the oath of the defendant alone will be suiBpient to 
ple^r himseH> because np one jl?ut t^e owner oug)i|; to 
pro^qcptp for robbpry^ 

If any juror, who form the jury we hpvp previonsly 
p)^ptiop^d, fail in evidence, he shall be punished only by 
p §ne J unlps^ ^ny pup wijsh to pfo^pqpte Ijim fpr per? 
^ury. ' ; 

ThoujB^b the witnesses for the aecose^ may bo upabl^ 
^p clear him of the charge brought agaipst bim for stealr 
ing, still, be shoQ pot lose hi^ life, if he pay seven 
pppnds } and if be cannot pay that sum he mpst be baor 
isbed, ptbers say, he pipst lose l»is.lifp, ppje^s \ie obtaji^ 
|)is value. 

Whoever isbapifihed by the sept^nee pf t|ip law^muisi 
jbegip bis journey into exile pn the mprrpw j aod frbfo 
fba^ time fprward, ^ day is a|lpif ed ?o p^^^ t|irpu^l) 
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#r€ff Imodred beloQgley.to tlielord who baBisbed him. 
Tbi» iB th^ tim^ Sxed upon for m «4ile lo quit th# 

^p oive n^nsi b(e put fto de%th^. if nothing be found in 
liM luuid* 

^hofirfHf »haU p^y a thief for the fitolen goods he hai 
fn bis possession^ tod let him go either on account of 
jr«lAtionship or of nonef, let him pay seven pounds, if 
4)0 be 4Coi)vipj;ed ; for though the thief forfeits bis life 
for the erime, he that connives a^ his escape, does no^ 
jUand in. tjbe same predicament, If he be unable to pay, 
Jfit him be banished as a thiefr 

Whoever 19 exiled by the sentence of the \aw, and rcr 
nmya in bis i:omtfy beyond the time granted to hUm, let 
l^im lo^.e bis life, unless he be able to redeem it; for bq 
p^e ipyst remain in the country during the life of the 
Jord who ba^ish^d i^iipp iiple^s he obtain liberty by spe^ 
pific agreeiQept, 

Whatever sh^U be found in another man's house to 
wbich ^ thief has come, and he be unable to account for 
^ff let hip su^ei: pon^scation of property ; and if hip 
property be npt confiscated, let bipi be bauished, 

If 9fQle^ gpofy he (pnni in any ho|ise which 19 inha<- 
bited^ s^nd though th^ o\f ner be clear of the theft^ y^t 
Jlie b|g| 9 right, nevertheless, to guard bis house ; an4, 
theirefprf?, w^. have enacted, that that boupe and all that 
•IS 10 it, a pledge e;ccepted,.8haU be forfeited. But as th^ 
pwner of (be pl^d$? is flot bo^qd tp gufir4 another hous^ 
from receiving st(||eii goods, he shall lose nothiug of hif 
property, . 

* '{'bera ^s no law where plunder is due by farageinft 
l^lpe^t where a pian )s murdered in the acf^ 
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Whoever Irishes to make itt dBitilade of-dlsoovOTf^ let 
him go to the lord and say, that he sava pterson com- 
mit a thefty but that he durst not speak to hiniy either 
on account of his rank^ or of his properly. Then the 
lord must send for the priest, and state to him what the 
other has asserted ; and the priest mast go with the in* 
formant to the chureh door, and let him make the mark 
of the cross as a sign that he is not gaSty of perjury. 
Then, if be wish to s^ear, let him swear to it first at the 
church door, secondly in the chancel, and thirdly at the 
altar. Then, let the priest state to th^ lord and say^ 
that the informant performed every thin|^ that was re* 
quired. After this, the lord must swear that he has ob» 
tained a certitude of discovery, when the' criminal may 
'claim judgment in his fisvour ; and agunst this oath no- 
thing can be efibcted. StiQ, he shall not lose fafs life fcr 
the theft, but he must pay the priee of a thief. If he 
be unable to pay his value, let him be banished, as a 
thief. Others wish permiM^idn for him to disown the 
charge, though it is enforced by the lord in Vke manner 
as it is enforced by a proprietor ; and this is the most 
ivhich the North Wallians believe about it. 

If a person find the flesh of an animal that is not his 
own, whether by dogs, or*in a secret place, and take it 
away without permission, ' it shall be fineaUe untfl it 
goes to the hundredth hand, either by gif^ dower, or 
ipurchase. After this it is called a piece Of a hundred 
recurrences $ and it doth not go further than the hun- 
dredth band. 

Whoever wishes to seize stolen property from the 
hands of another, let him go before the head of the ani- 
mal which he would detain, and let him ask, ** Who li 
the keeper of this beast ?" If no one replies that he is 
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the keeper of !t^ let him receive permission to take p08« 
session of it. After he has received permission^ let him 
go to the judge, and as the jndge shall counsel him^ let 
him take it, and let him be Strom. If, whilst he be de- 
taining the property, the keeper come and oppose himj| 
and ask also^ '' Who keeps this animal f" Then it U^ 
light for the keeper to say that he is the person who, 
takes care of it. Then it is proper for the plaintiff to 
say, '' Evil be to thee for keeping my property 3'' an^ 
then it is right for the defendant to reply^ '\ It is altoge- 
ther denied ; nothing belonging to thee is in my posses- 
sion ; and since there is nothing, discriminate the animal 
thou hast lost, and state the time when ; for it is pro- 
^r for these things to be kpown." 

There are six ways in which a man may be able to 
distinguish his own property; in three of these cases 
it is effi^cted by appraisement, but in the other three it 
cannot be effected in this manner. That is to say, the 
three cases wherein property cannot be ascertained by 
appraisement, are those of a deposit, a loan, and interest 
or kindness ; for it is not right for any one to demand a 
knowledge of the place where they are, or to enquire 
bow they came to the possessor. The three others may 
be known by appraisement, the first of which is stolen 
property, the second property lost by negligence^ and 
the third a thing unaccounted for. The reason why 
snob things are to be sworn to is, because the possessor 
did not receive them properly from,anoth(^r nyui's hand^ 
therefore such property should be sworn tp where they 
are seen. 

Whoever wishes to swear to property, let him do it in 
the following manner. If the property be inanimate^ 
let him swear to it with his left hand upon that which 
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M #i»iiefl to be is dj^ti. it it be a IiVihg aoiinal, lei Kti 
iwe^t 10 it tiritb his U(i band upon the right ea^' af the 
ktilfAalf arid hig^ ilght baqid upon the aatef^d relies > lei 
ihe d^fen'datit plac^ his right hand upon the tett ear ot 
the totufal ^ th€ii let the ptaiDtifiT s^ear that ihtrt isBOf 
ddrtfef befiided biitis6l^, who has any right to purehascy 
6t ielt the animal in ^'u^s^ion i thai he did not paii with 
ii eiiheif by gif^, or loiny or deposit', or" seA it (or it9 
ptiiie ; that it Was token from hlni either by iheR, sur^ 
f^ptltious r^mdvafy or by loss ; an^ then he must name 
tb6 6a,f or night, the intontK, the time and the year ki 
irhich it Was lost. 

Of ad fCnimitt whicti ma^ be foim^, there: are tiree 
floorcea of chiim s birth and rearing, ^eepfng it btfurcf 
ii li'as lo^t, and w'afranf^. 

If h^ wish to recaver his prbpetty uy avotic^ment o^ 
its birth land riearing, it' is done as follows. Ifet th^ 
keepers give e^idebce' resp^ctii^g the mbtber'of the ani^ 
ttal, Ifs birth a'n^ bt^inging n'p' under their care, an^ tTial 
It n'£fV6r went from them from the time of its birth until 
flie <fay meiitfoned. One of these keepers onfght fo Be 
A ifiati tihove his I'ank, and the othei' befow iiy and if E^ 
ean obtai^r th^sl^, it i^iirbe sufficient. 

If Rd^ chooi^e t6 make an afoucbmettt oiir account of 
ieephi'g^ the propei^t^ befoi*e it w'as lost, let him swear 
io it kccocdin^ to the fdrrm we have p'reTtousTy meb- 
tioned. After he has dWoi^ to it, fet him also say t^at' 
the animal Was al^o with him either eight days, a montiiy 
^t a seasot Aefbre the other I'eceived it,- and that ii; war 
taken care of for hiniy as his property, by iawfufll'eep^ 
iftrs, either' eigtit days, a month, o^ a season', before lie^ 
fost It. If fi^ oon da this,^ It wiUbe sufficient.^ 
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V be. seek to reoover it by warranty of arouebmeaty 
lel bjju ask» '^ho will aTOQeh to il, or wbo will prorja 
it by by warraDty ?'* If there be a defendant in tbe fieU» 
let Uni aeeept bia avoncbmen^ concerniag tbe theft>and 
kt bim also he Cree* And if it be aceeptad by warra^ty^ 
let him awear to ita value on tbe spot^ and ako possepf 
it. IC he dedlre it, let him seek for another wanrantyt 
or lei it fiaU fmm.bif poMestioa. 

In like manner, the stolen property may proceed from 
band to hand, nutil n^ one may he fonnd in the field tQ 
take it. 

If there be a defendant in tbe field, who will claiip it with 
kim, and hia avon<dmient npon warranty be iq another 
place, let time be given him to obtain his warranty j 
that is to.tey, three days if it be in tbe same commot, 
a fertmghft if it be in another country, and so it proceedii 
to the third hand, from whence the law will admit of no 
deli^. And if he demand it of him from the third hand, 
he must give it up, if there be no stpp in th^ pro- 
ceediogs. 

If any defendant wish to produce a warranty to the 
plaintifi^ and fail in his attempt, let bIm be a confessed 
thief; and therefore, let him pay the plaintiff according 
to the value of the stolen goods. 

In the law of Howel, if the stolen goods amount to 
four pence in value, tbe thief mu9t pay it; but if it 
amount to any more, tbe thief Ipses his life. Qtbera 
contend that for ^very four-footed aannal that is taken 
in theft, the thief forfeits hia life ; nevertheless it ia the 
moat safe to limit it to four pence. 

The price of a thief who is valued, is seven pounds. 
He who forfeits his life does not lose any of his property, 
for there must be no havoc and revenge besides what 

Ee 
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He must pay for stealing airay the pi^peity. The 
reason iSj beoaase be ought not to have any demand 
upon him. 

In the law of Howel there was a double condemnatioa 
for theft ; but Bleddyn, the son of Cynvan, abrogated 
this law, because it appeared sufficient to indemniiy a 
man for the loss of his property according to his ap- 
praisement. His property should go in the way he has 
bequeathed it, unless he have children. If be have 
children, he can bequeath nothing except his debts, and 
a mortuary to the church.* 

A lord can claim no heriot of a person put to death ; 
but if he be put to death in another country, he Is 
entitled to his heriot. 

There can be no compensation fine demanded for the 
death of a robber, nor can there be any law allowed 
between the two families for putting htm to death. 

Violent men from another country who have wan- 
dered from their lord, ought to be sold as thieves ; but 

if they are killed, a compensation fine must be pud for 

• • • 
their deaths. 

Traitors to their lord, outrageous persons, and every 
person who forfeits his life by ttie sentence of the law, 
are not entitled to any compensation fine on account of 

their deaths. 

If outrageous persons make a denial of their outra- 
geousness, they ought to do so in a double fold. 

Outrageousness is to render property useless either to 

the eriminal or to the owner. 

Theft is every thing that is denied having i>een taken 
away. 

* This paragi^pb '^ evidentty the additioa of aome later hand. 
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. SurreptUiousnesa is every thing which is taken away 
IQ the absence of the owner, and not denied. 

Oppression is. every thing that is taken away in the 
owner's presence and against his consent. 

Deception is every thing that is taken in another 
|brm« A person guilty of deception is not to pay any 
thing, but merely to indemnify the owner for his 
property. 

A captive is not to lose his life, if his lord wish to. 
redeem him i and if the stolen goods be not found upon 
Iiim, his lord may apologize for hinu On these accounts, 
it is become customary for lords to apologize for their 
vassals. 

Foreigners from beyond sea, or from another country 
with a barbarous language, are not to lose their lives 
for stealing food, or any thing else for the first three 
days and nights; but whatever they take after that 
period, they must indemnify the owner. 

Respecting a dog, or a bird, there is to be no fine 
imposed, or loss of life required of t^e thief, but he 
mast pay an amercement, and restore the property to 
the owner. 

THE NINE PARTICIPATIONS OP FIRE. 

There are nine participations of fire. The first is, to 
give counsel to burn a house. The second is, to enter 
into a confederacy with an incendiary to burn it. The 
third is, to go away on account of its burning. The 
fourth is, to carry the fuel. The fifth is, to strike fire. 
The sixth is, to procure combustibles. The jseventh is, 
to kindle the fire, if it should not readily take. The 
eighth is, to g^ve the fire to the incendiary who should 

« 

burn it. The ninth is, to see it burning. 
Whoever wishes to deny any one of these participa- 



dons, lie rnoM produce the oafiis of fifty tnen to cktr 
himself. And if he be charged with dandiestine inteD- 
fions, thie one-half of his jurors must be men of note, 
and the other half common men, or let him pay the 
cfhtire damag^es. 

Whoever buns n house, and by so doing sets Site to 
another, let him pay for the house that took fire from 
the other, and so for every house as Car as the fire may 
^tend. 

' Whoever gives fire to another to hitn a'hotee for 
him, let him pay one third oJF the datnag^ if he be 
convicted. 

Whoever shall kindle a fire in a house that is not Us 
oita, and it be burnt down within three nights and days 
from that time, he shall make satisfiu^tion for his 
Miction. 

Whoever shall kindle a fire under a lime kilo, anA 
does not receive an acknowledgment of the person who 
last used it, and it be burnt down through <he eardeaa^ 
ness of the former occupier, let him pay one third ftnr his 
action. 

Whoever shall convey fire surreptitiously, let him pay 
for his act, and for his clandestine bebavioilr. 
' "Whoever shall demand fire and it be g^ven him, must 
pay for the consequence. 

Whoever wishes to boi^row fil«, let hlnli go wShout 
being questioned, or interrogated. 
* There are three fires, for which no redress can be ob- 
tfdned: the burning of furze in March; the fire of a 
smithy in a hamlet, that is seven fathoms distant from 
the houses, and having a tile or proper covering ; and 
the burning of ointment in a hamlet that shall be seven 
ftthoms from the other houses. 
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Soever shill accept a thbg: as a iefMAt, let bim 
pay for its tyetngf btinit, asliefbre.- 

If any person shtSl set fire to a house in a toirn, left 
him pay for the two neairesthOnses thatumy take the 
fire ; and so on, frdtn the nearest to the oieit. 

A compensation fine for viRainy is not to be paid 
according to the fire^ but accorfing to the hand that 
Kltfdles the fire. 

If any person whaterer'^effire to ftmBe/except in the 
ttiontit of March, he shall pay for it:« 

Weateirs, who take yam or balls bdongiog to dtfaer 
people to weave, mnst pay fbr them if they bum -them ; 
because they niust take particular care of them that 
flrey ai'e not lost. 

'There Is no finewhieh can be Imposed for the burning 
Of any person;iftilesii1t'can be prored that some person, 
being wi<h hiin, was the t;ause of his death. 

ff swine enter a house and scatter about the fire so 
as to set the house on fire, and the swine escape, let -the 
dwner of the swine pay for their act. If the swine be 
burnt, then both house and swfne are equal, for both 
are Sthpid. Hierefore; as boith have 'equally suffered 
according to law, there is nothing to 'be redressed, but 
She h^ry of the 6tttB utust be set against the injury of 
the oVher. 

' li^t no'one tiike away *fitie wiAoat permission ; and 
if he 'Should do so, let hitn "pay an amercemezit, since 
nothing else can be done to him. 
* *L%t no dn6'^e 'fire Witboiit' kncfwiiig What Is to be 
done with it ; and if he should do so, let I^im pay one 
third of any mbchief that maf arise from it, 

* This law is still enforced in Wateft by Uie i^or^genUciBen, oa^coouot 
of moor giune. ' 
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If a perBOD, carrying fire from another honse^ throw 
it about him, let him pay any damages that may arise 
from it, unless he be able to prove that the sparks 
escaped him by the force of the wind. 

If a person go to dry corn upon another kiln, he 
must abide by any consequences that may arise firom it 
for three days and nights, from the time he begins. 

No person shall lose his life for violence. The reason 
is, that a fine is imposed upon him who is guilty of ra- 
pine; for his property is taken, and according to his 
state, he shall make amends, by having a fine imposed 
upon his property, and also a fine to the lord. 
THE VALUE OF ANIMALS.* 

The value of a young foal of a mare, is four pence 
until fourteen days after its birth ; from fifteen days old 
and upwards, it is worth twenty-four pence. If it be 
found in corn, its damage is equal to its mother. In 
this state it shall remain unto the end of the year; and 
if it attain the age of one year and a day, it is worth 
forty-eight pence. If it attain three years of age, it is 
worth sixty pence ; and then it will be time to tame it 
with a bridle and to teach it its duty, whether as a stal- 
lion, a palfrey, or a serving horse. 

A stallion loses nothing either in value, or privilege 
for three seasons, for grazing out; namely, from the 
middle of April unto the middle of May. If he be then 
put into a stable for three days and three nights, his 
value is one pound. 

The value of a palfrey is one hundred and twenty 
pence. 

• This section cannot fiiil of being interesting to those readers who ^slike 
law and its dry technicalitie8| because it shows the value of amnuUs.in th« 
tenth centniy of the christian era. 



Tbe Talue of a pack bone. Is one hundred and twenty 
pence. 

Tlie value of a serving horse is sixty pence. 

Tlie value of a wild horse is sixty pcuce. 

The vahiG of a stalliou is the price of his tivo stones, 
ffith two mures, and he himself forming the third ; that 
is, one hundred and eighty pence. 

Id purchaijing a horse the buyer should prove his qua- 
lities by demanding time to ascertain whether he be free 
from the three following disorders : on account of the 
staggers, he must have three nights to prove him ; on 
account of black puimonaria, three mouths ; and on 
account of the glanders, one year. It should also be 
ascertained, whether it become restive when it is backed 
among a multitude of men and horses^ and if it should 
not be restive, the seller is free from the buyer; but if it 
should prove resEive, one third of the price must be 
returned. 

The price of a foot-horse is its entire price. The value 
of its eye is one third of its whole price, and the value 
of the other eye is another third. 

For every blemish in a horse, one third of its price 
must be returned, its ears and tail excepted. 

Whoever shall cut off the hair from aliorse'atail, must 
give another horse in lieu of it to the owner, and he 
Diu:it also keep the injured horse until his tail grows as 
long as formerly. 

The mane of a steed is of the same value with its 
bridle ; and its halter is of the same price with its fetter- 
lock. 

Whoever shall borrow a steed of another, and rub the 
hair so as to gall its back, he shall pay four pence ; if 
he force the skin into the flesh, he shall pay eight pence; 




teen pence. 

Whoever, takas vHMj.m beKse cfaadwtuiely^ left four 
pence be paid foe mnuHuigi^ and^ighi pence fironi ereiy 
eateitr in wlunhk abnll lie ridden. Nothing can be 
dWmdkfor HsmMmiing, for it is peoper to diamoonl 
after the animal has bean nnoiinted. Whafc ia iiupos^ 
gum ftotheovheroC thehorae, and an amflrcenwnt. to 
Uit lonL If the aniasdi abould. £e with him, his own 
personal oath, will not plane hin» npon a IotoI with the 
owners If the aaknal made its wages^ let him pay the 
owner for hia.wage& 

If n person hire a hocse 4o a certain place, aad go he^ 
yond that plane with, it^ let him pay one third of the 
pmdl to the own^ of the horse. The same law extends 
to o&er |i0operty; and; a fine for the clandestine pro*» 
eeedittg^ goes to the lord. 

If a borrowed horse become ill, or obtain any otbev 
braise^ let another be given in its (riace antil it recover ; 
andmntil it do recover, let it remain with, the b<vrower. 

Four horse shoes and their oompkmemt of nay% are 
worth two pence. 

If a horse be sold which has a imdt in it, and nothing 
strange appear in the Ain, no damages can be recovered, 
nnless it prove to be one of the three defects, provided 
the seller swear that he knew not of the fault. 

The value of a filly, is four pence for the first fourteen 
days after her birth ; sixteen pence when a year old ; 
thirty-two pence when two years old; sixty pence 
when three years old; and then she must be set to 
work. The value of her maoe is one penny^ being the 
same as her halter. Her qualities are to draw a car up 
Iteep ground aiyd down it, and to breed cdts ; and if 
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•be do hot possess thesie qUalitieSj one tblrd of her price 
must be returned. ' - i 

The value of a calf from the time of its birth Until the 
fir$t day of winter, is four pence ; from the first of 
winter until August, when it talced tlie bull, its valnb 
increases two pence every season. From the ninth of 
August, four pence more shall be set upon it, on account 
of its calf. From that time forward, two pence shall be 
added to it every season, until the ninth of May; and 
. from that day it ought to have a calf, and then its value 
18 forty pence ; and the calf ought to be able to walk 
nine paces, and to draw milk from the four teats. The 
price of her calf is four pence until the first day of 
winter, and from that time forward, it shall be of the 
same price as every other calf. Her milk is valued at 
i|ixteen pence, and her Calf at four pence. From the 
middle of summer and forward, she ought to take the 
bull, and from the day she is bulled, four pence is laid 
on to her value. From that time forward, her value en- 
creases by two pence every season, until the middle of 
March, or April. At that time she ought to have d calf, 
and the price of the calf should be added to the price of 
the cow, until the value of the latter be sixty pence. So 
she shall proceed unto her fifth calf, for during this time 
she is in her beauty ; and after that time her value shall 
be fixed by appraisement. The quantity of her mtik is 
such, as will fill a vessel which is three Inches in dianieter 
at the bottom, six in the middle, and nine inches in 
depth. The inch is measured by the breadth of the 
judge's thumb. The value of her ear, her horn and her 
eye, is four pence. The value of her teat is four pence 
every year, or that of a ewe and her lamb, that may be 
able to protect her lamb from a May shower with her 
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.fleece ; and thic at one time. l( she be barren^ ihfrty 
pence shall be ner value every year for life. If there be 
.contention for her milki she must be taken to such a 
pasture on. th^ ninth of May^ where no beast has beea 
.feeding before beh There, the owner mnst milk her 
without leaving any thing for the calfj and produce a 
can-full of miUi. If she fill the can twice a day, it will 
be sufficient; but if she fail, to do. so, t^e deficiency 
must be supplied by giving her oatmeal unto the fpast 
of St Curie; from thence unto the feast of St« Michad, 
with barley flour; and from thence unto. the first day of 
winter, she must have rye- flour. 

If a person buy a cow, big with. cfdf> •aqd./sbe f nffer fui 
abortion, the^ellermust produce the oaths of the herds- 
man and of the woman who milked her^ to prove that 
she has not lost her qualities. 

Hie value of a young steer^ or of 9 spl^^^ed heifer, is 
the same. When their necks are submitted totheyoke^ 
their value koreases ; froB| the ninth of Febr^y, their 
value increases by four pence; and firoixi that time to 
the end of the year, their value increases by two pence 
every season. Inthiastate they continue until ^tbe. sixth 
jrear, and after that, they are valued by appraisement. 
If they ploi^h from morning until evening, on the ninth 
of February, the first- time they are. brought to the 
yoke, the person who sold them shall be free^ but if 
they cannot continue at work for such a length of time, 
thirty pence ought to be paid for each> according to its 
qualities. If one of them only continue to plough, let 
fifteen pence be paid every year. 
. The tail of a calf is worth one peqny the first year, 
lira pence the second^ three penf e the third, four pence 
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tfie foiirtfa'yearj AM this^ last sam shall be its highest 
ralue. " 

" 'WbaeVer sells a* steer, ought to warrant him clear of 
the three disorders incident to cattle, and more parti- 
cularly against diseases unto the feast of Si. Padric. 
The person also^ who porchases the aniinal, must keep 
it in a healthy place, and in a building in which no dis- 
orders hdvfe entered for seven years before. 

The price of a little pig, from the time it is born until 
tt begins fo burrow, b one penny. When it ceases 
iiu6kfng, which is at the end ofthree months. It is worth 
ttro pence. From that time it goes to the wood with 
Ai'e swine, and it is considered as a swine, and its value 
is four pence. From the feast of St. John unto the first day 
of JiUSuary, its value is'fifteen pence; from the first of 
January unto the feast of St John, its value is twenty- 
fdur pence ; and from that time forward its value shall 
be thirty pence, the same aS its mother. 

"The qualities of a sow are, that she breed pigs and do 
not devour her jroung ones. The seller must also war- 
rant li^r soOnd against ' the quinsy, for three days and 
nights JEtfter she is sold. If she should not possess these 
qualities, one third of her price must be returned. 
The value of a boar is equal to the^ value of three 
sows. 

^e value of a lamb, from the time it is yeaned unto 
the first day of winter, is one penny ; from the first of 
Wintei* until it is a year old; two pence ; and from that 
time forward four pence. 

The qualities of a.ewe are to give mills, and to bear 
lambs. The seller must also warrant her sound from 
any liver complaint, from the first day of May until she 
satiates herself three times with new herbage. Her 



quaKties are worth tbree pence,* or a ihried* Aeqn; tvo 
for her lamb, and one for her milk. Her eye, her ear^ 
her horn, her tail, and her .udder^ are each of. them 
worth one penny. 

A ram Is worth three ewes ; one for each of iiis tes- 
ticles, and one for his own body. 

The price of goats is the same. . • • The qualities of 
a young year old goat are to give milk, and her price b 

• • • • • 

one peony half-penny. 

The^ price of^a cat is four pence. Her qoalities 
are to see^ to hear, to kill mice, to have her claws 
wholes and to nurse and not devour her kittens. If she 
be deficient in any one of these qualities, one third of 
her price must be returned. 

Every dean animal is of half the value of its quali- 
ties ; and every unclean animal one third. 

The value of a goose is one penny, and the value of a 
gander is that of two geese. The value of a hatchin|^ 
goose is as much as her nest ; and there ought to be 
twenty-four goslings in her nest. The price of each of 
these goslings is one half-penny, or a sheaf of barley ; 
and this until they lay. After they lay, the price of each 
is one penny ; and, therefore, the value of a batching 
goose is twelve pence. 

The value of a hen is one penny, and a cock is worth 
two bens. Every chicken is worth a sheaf of oats^ or 
one farthing, until it can fly. After it can fly, it ia 
worth one half- penny until it lays; and after it lays, its 
value is one penny. 

The value of the king's buck-hound is one poand, 
when trained; one hundred and twenty pence un- 

* That 15^ hung mutton^ which tastes nottmlike yeoSaon, When proptrlf 
prepared. 
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imiMd; iixtjp peiee when a year oidj (birly pesct 
when a young cub in the kennel ; and fifteen peace from 
Ibe time of its birib until il ofens its eyes. 

The king's greyhound, if trained, is worth, one hoa- 
dred and twenty peace ; if untrained, sixty pence ; if a 
ye^r old, thirty pence ; if a cub in the kennel, fifteen 
pence ; and from the time of its birth until it opens its 
eyes, seven pence half-tpeimy. 

. The king's lap dog is irorth a pound ; the lap dog of 
a. freeman, one hundred and twenty pence; that of i^ 
fom^ner, four pence ; and a common hofise dog is of 
the same value, as the latter. 

A freeholder's buck-hound is of the same value as the 
king's greyhound. 

Whatever dog a stranger may possess, its value shall 
he the same as that of a dus^hill dog. Whoever pos* 
aesses a dunghill dog, its value is four pence. 
. A shepherd's dog shall go in the morning before the 
flock, and fetch them home at night. Its value is the 
aame as a steer, which is perfect in all its parts. 

A hawk's nest is worth one pound. The young un« 
jBedged hawks are worth one hundred and twenty pencei 
and after they are fledged and become fair, they are 
worth one pound, if they beloqg to the king. If they 
belong to a freeholder, they are worth one hundred and 
f wenty pence, if fledged ; if unfledged, sixty pence ; and 
a growing one, if it he a hawk, is worth twenty-four 
pence. 

The nest of a sparrow-hawk is worth twenty-four 
penco; before the young ones are fledgedi they are 
worth twelve pence ; and after they are fledged, thehr 
value is twenty-four pence. 



' ABy hM whatever tfeat iMdMgs^to a Tttisal, is of the 
same raluQ as a hen.* ' ' • >• i 

The value of Hn old s^afm of bees^ is twcfitT-foor 
pedde ; that of a vjii^tf itvarni' is sixteen psuee ; and 
<hat of a secofid swarni'to twelve pence. A swarm, 
from the virgin swarm, i^^worih twelve pence, and that 
from the second sivarm is eight p^nce. If a hive 6 warm 
after August, its value is four pence, and it is Called .a 
winged swarm. The valiie of a- hive of bees is twenty- 
four pen^e, and so. to the first dsty pf winter. From the 
first of winter and subsequently, It shall bo o6nsldered 
as an old hive, and its value Is twenty-four pence. A 
Winged swarfn is liot tobe co«»ider^ old untS the first 
day of May following, and then its value is twenty^four 
pence. 

A swarm of bees knitted npsto a branch, is one of the 
three hunts. 

The vatue of fet stag, f^orn the first of winter nnto the 
feast of St: John, is sixty- peMe; and he that kills him 
clandesHndy^ must pay an amercement for the act. 
From the feast of 6t. John unto the first day of Novem- 
ber follotving, there ar(e' t^MVe legal pieces in the stag; 
and the value of each of them, is sixty pencfe. These 
twelve pieces are the two'haunelies' and fhe horns, the 
tongue, the breast, the heart, the strait gut, the fiver, 
the two loins, the saddle, the stomach, and the. nedk. 
Such is the number, and he that steals them' must pay 
an amercement of thirty six cows. 

If the king's dogs chase a stitg and kill it, let the 
owner of the land, whoever lie may be, take both the 
dogs and the stag, and let him keep them until the 

* It 18 singolai' that animals and birds should be prized not aooording \m 
their intrinsic value, bat according to the rank of those who kept them* 
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middle of the. day, without flajriog the stag, if it be 
morning ; then, if the huntsmen do not come up, let 
him flay the stag;, keep the flesh and the skin, feed the 
dogs, and then take them home. If it be nearly the 
middle of the day, let him keep the stag^ until noon $ if 
in the afternoon, let him keep it until vespers y and if it 
be after vespers, I^t him keep it until the morning and 
spread his mantle about it. If they come ou the naorr 
row, let him keep the substance of the flesh and the 
skin, and let the huntsmen have the stomach. If they 
come . before the flesh be cut up, let one quarter be 
givei^ to the owner of the land. The hinder quarter 
goes to every superior lord, and the fore quarter to 
every lord of the soil. 

If a stag be chased and killed, the owner of the soil 
has a right to the binder quarter^ whoever may own the 
dogs* 

Whoever may find a clean animal dead upon land, 
claims one quarter of it ; and the owner of the land has 
the rest of it. 

Whoever finds an unclean animal upon another per- 
son's estate, is entitled to one penny, and the animal 
goes to the owner of the soil ; and nothing but this shall 
be taken from the small wild animals. 

Whoever finds a swarm of wild bees, is entitled to 

. ■ . • . 

. one penny, or the wax ; and the swarm goes to the 
owner of the soil. 

Whoever shall lay a snare on another's land without 
his permissipn, must pay four pence for breaking up his 

■ « ♦ 

land, four pence for closing it up and for what is in the 
snare, and an amercement to. the king. 

The value of a roe-buck and a buck, a goat and a 
young roe, a fawn and a kid, is the s.arae. 



a goat's 
a fox's 
a wolfs 
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THE VALUE OF SKINS. 

The skin of an ox is worth eight pence ; the skin of s 
stag, eight pence ; a buck's skin, seven pence ; a deer's 
skin, seven pence; a sheep's skin, one penny 
skin, one penny ; a roe-buck's skin, one penny 
jskin, eight pence ; an otter's skin, eight pence 
skin, eight pence ; a martin's skin, twenty-four pence; 
and the value of a beaver'g skin^ is one hundred and 
twenty pence. 

THE VALUE OP TIMBER. 

The price of an oak tree, is one hundred and twenty 
pence. If it have two branches both of an equal thick- 
ness, each of them is worth sixty pence. If they be not 
of equal thickness, but both of the same growth, the 
value of the cross branch, which grow^ from the heart 
of the tree, is thirty pence. For the top of the tree 
there is no price fixed, except an amercement to the 
king. Whoever shall make a perforation in the tree^ 
shall forfeit twenty-four pence to the owner of the wood^ 
and an amercement; to the king. The value of a knotty 
oak, which does not produce acorns, is four pence. The 
price of a hazel grove, is twenty. four pence ; and if one 
hazel be taken from the grove, its value is four pence. 
Every tree that bears fruit, is of the same value as a 
hazel grove, oak and apple trees excepted. A young 
graft is worth four pence untd the first day of winter, if 
it gi*ow after it is grafted; from that time forwards, it 
increases two pence in valu^ every season, until it bear 
fruit; when it bears fruit, it is worth sixty pence; and 
then it becomes of the same value with a young calf. 
A wild apple tree is worth four pence, until it bear fruity 
and when it .produces fruit, its value is thirty pence. 
Every tree which is produced in the shade of trees, is 
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worth tirenly-four pence. Every tree that does not 
bear fniit, the yew tree excepted^ is worth four pence ; 
and every branch of brushwood is worth a penny. The 
money given for timber, goes to the owner. . 

THE VALUE OP HOUSES. 

Here Jorwerth, the son of Madog, being engaged in 
collecting materials, wrote down the value of houses, 
furniture, domestic ploughs, and of damaged corn. 

The first is, that whoever may destroy the king's hall 
must pay forty pence for every pillar which supports the 
roof. There are six pillars in the hall; therefore, 
eighty pence must be paid for the roof, and one hundred 
and twenty pence for the outbuildings. 

For the hall of a freeholder, twenty pence are re- 
q^uired for every prop that supports the roof, and there 
are six of them; and thirty pence is the value of each 
of the out-houses. 

The value of a bondman's house is ten pence for every 
prop that supports the roof j and thirty pence for each 
of the out-houses. His summer house is worth four 
pence, and his winter house, eight pence. 

Whoever breaks down houses unlawfully, let him pay 
four pence for every large tree that is in them ; four 
pence for the doors and door posts ; four pence for the 
front ornament; four pence for the door sill; four 
pence for the back fire stone ; one penny for every pole, 
rod and shingle ; one penny for the spreading poles and 
the rafters; one penny for the binding rod; one penny 
for the thatch fastener; one third of the value of the 
house shall be for the covering and the shelter of the 
house ; and one third of the covering shall belong to 
the shelter. 

9s 
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THE PRICE OF HOUSEHOLD PlTHNWUKE. 

Here is the price of fornitnre. The king's cIoaK is 
worth one hundred and twenty pence; his cushion, 
twenty-four pence; his cauldron, one hundred and 
twenty peneerf his flesh fork, thirty pence; his harp, 
one hundred and twenty pence; and hb tuning key^ 
thirty pence. The harp of the chief of song is wortb 
one hundred and twenty pence ; his tuning key, thnt]^ 
pence ^ and his draughtboard; one hundred and twenty 
pence. The horn^^that the king drinks out of, Js worth 
one pound f his rallying horn is worth a pound; the 
horn of the chief huntsman is a pound ; and each • of 
these three ought to be made of buflMa. Each* of the 
king's rarities, as bis phials, his rings, andhis liomsy 
Is considered as worth one pound, for they must not ht 
valued by appraisement. 

The cloak of a freeholder's son, is worth sixty pence; 
bis eushion, twenty-four pence; his cauMrooy sixty 
pence; his flesh fork, twelve pence; his faarpj sixty 
pence; his tuning key, twelve pence; his draught 
board, if it be made of the horn of a sea fish, sixty 
pence ; if it be made of new horn, twenty-four pence ; 
if of a beast's hori^ twelve pence ; and if of wood, four 
pence. 

* The horn was anciently one of the mmit owUy pieoet of fcmitare in 
the WeUh halls. It was made of buffalo ; the rim was tipt with gold or 
silver ; and the small end had a valve neatly fitted in it When the guests 
assembled to carouse, each was obliged to quaff off a homftil of liquor at one 
draught, and then, .pulling the valve out, to blow in it, thai tbe «oovaiiy 
might be satisfied there was no flinching. With allusion to the drinking horn 
of my countrymen, Owain CyveiUog, prince of Pbwys, sweetly singii ;— • 
* Cupbearer ! produce the horn for mutual tsronsing y we artf ftd> of kngm^ 
for the influence of the hue of the ninth wave ;— the long blue horn of glory, 

a>vered with gold FiU op thy hop, cupbearer, that is tipt with |old^ 

and hoDOurably drunk with mead h^^ foaming," 



A4fHx9ing tttb)' niade cff bonrds, tf It be tbe kiag^s, it 
M'OfMi^lir^atjHfouf petice;'if It bea fretboldeT^fl, ti^ve 
f^eiiee ; aiAl i(^ a boodman's; six pfence. Every tnaibiof 
Mb nade of one single tree,ig worth "fcnir penee* 

' The Taloe of il bi^ and of a winoowfaig eheet, k firar 
pi^ooe- fbreaeh of tbem; a churn, oae penny "; a.pail^ 
4Mie fenny; a footiroagh^ one penny; a wooden bottle 
kst whieh 1iq4ior h ponred, four pence ; 'an iron pan, one 
|»«Wny ; a water pot, four pence ; a sieve, two pence ; a 
4viMo^ water pot, iwo peace; a willow aieve, oae 
(^nny ; a white water pot, one '■ penny ; a broad ase, 
itfar pence; a fiiel axe, two pence; a little axe, one 
p^nay ; and a large auger, is two* peace. The ralne of 
ji middle auger-is one penny ; aad that of a gimlet, one 
half'-penny. l%e sidcle, the shears, the shovel, the 
BMittock, the hedgfing bill, and the trimming hedge bill, 
are each of them worth t>ne penny. A rasper, graving 
iool, a borer, and a small Mil hook, are each worth 
^oe half-penny. The value of a plane is one penny. A 
water bottle, a gmbbing hoe, an arrow, a tamer's 
wfieel, a spindle, a reel, a reel for winding yam upon, a 
flail, a barrel hoop, a trashing beetle, a spattlc, a woodeii 
slhovel, a fork, a hay rake, a besom, the instrument for 
dressing flax, a young chicken, a fetter for cows' legs 
when they are -milked, the tail of the plough, a ealf 
#kia, a nrirt'or, a bark dish, a wooden nippers, and a 
haaon, are each of them worth <me farthing. A chesti 
a copper pot, a brand-iron, a b Aestone, a boat and the 
things which belong to it, a cask, a hamma*, a hound, 
a neat after it Is become old, and every thing, the value 
of which is not fixed by law, is to be ^ued by appraise^ 
ment. The value of a flesh dish is two pence, and of a 
smaU dish, one penny. A sieve, bam riddle, and a wool 
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card, are each worth one peony. A poliihln^ alone is 
worth one half-peony; and a dish and a koeading 
trough, are each of them worth cme penny. A hahr 
rope, twelve cubits in length, is one penny ; and a rope 
made of the bark of elm, and being twelve cobits in 
length, is of the value of a penny. The coHar of the 
king's greyhound is worth eight pence; and that of the 
gentleman's greyhound is valued at four pence. The 
leash of the king's greyhound is valued at four peaee^ 
and that of the gentleman's greyhound at (wo pence; 
and the leash of a beagle is worth eight pence. The 
value of a bouse dunghill is four pence. A dung basket 
and a barrow, are each worth one penny. An earthen 
pitcher and a drinking bottle, are each valued by up* 
praisemeot. A doublet, fetter^, and a salmon net, are 
each worth twenty-four pence. The value of a grayling 
net is eight pence ; a wear net, two pence ; a draught 
of fishes, two pence ; a dray, two pence; a pack saddle, 
one penny ; a stool, one penny ; a wort vat, two pence ; 
a warping trough, twenty-four pence; the elucidalor 
and the scales, eight pence ; the small baskets of net 
work, eight pence; the beams, wheels, and trea<Iles^ 
eight pence each; an iron trace, one hundred and 
twenty pence; the great anvil, sixty pence; the small 
anvil, eight pence ; the bellows, eight penc^ j the pincers, 
four pence ; and the mallet, the felly of a wheel, the 
pike, the file, the vice, and the lever of the vice, are 
each of them wosth four pence, * 
. The value of a mill house is one pound ; sixty pence 
for each of the millstones ; sixty pence for the iron ; 
sixty pence for the beam ; and thirty pence for the n^ 
house. The value of a hand mill is four pence ; two 
pence for the upper stone, and tvfo pence for the bwcr 
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one; The valoe of a place in irhieh it standi, iB four 



Tbe valoe of a spear is four pence ; a bow and twelve 
Arrows, four pence ; a baltle-aze, two pence ; a sword, 
if it be brittle edged, twelve pence ; if it be a strong 
blade, sixteen pence ; and if it be a blade curiously 
eoftmelled, twenty-four p^nce. A shield is eight pence ; 
if it be of bhie, or gold enamel, twenty-four pence. A 
coat of mail, a helmet^ and the plume of a helmet, are 
i^ned by appraisement. 

The price of a saddle is eight pence; a bridle gilt 
^th gold, is eight pence ; gilt with silver, six pence ; 
smd stained, darkened, and done with copper, four 
pence. The price of a pair of spurs, gilt with gold, is 
four pence ; gilt with silver, two pence ; and darkened, 
stained, and done with copper, one penny. Some pay 
for these according to tbe rank of the saddle, the two 
atimips and the three girths ; but others pay for them 
aecording to the price fixed by law ; that is, if tbe stir* 
rups be gilt with gold, their price is eight pence ; if 
with silver, four pence; and if done with copper, or 
darkened, or stained, four pence. The surcingle is of 
the san&e value as one of the stirrups ; the two girths 
are two pence ; the horse cloth, four pence ; a saddle 
jSOsUon of plaited work> one penny; one of linen, one 
penny ; and a covering, is one penny. 

The price of a pair of large stockings is eight pence ; 

a pur of small stockings, six pence ; spatter*» 

dashes, four pence ; shoes made with thongs, two pence; 
and buskins, one penny. A girdle, if it be frmged with 
gold or silver, is valued by appraisement ; if it be not, 
its price is one penny. .^iriAg, and an ornamental 
wreath^ are valued by appnuseitient. The price of a 
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p0Aieit^s^^$ Md of A doset one^ is im^.paoMf ; a step- 
ping knife^ one penny ; a buckle, us one penny ; aad the 
m$\A%^h»uA of panlaloons, .ie one panay. A WacelM an4 
A draught boatd lable^ ^ace awb of theitt vabied by ^ap* 
praiemneaA. 

The price of a thvave of oate is foar pence ; and afta 
thrave of mixed corn, eigiitpenee. An iron .fiettar. is 
worth one penny, and a .wooden one« one fiirtfaing. The 
measure of two bnshels, is a farlUag ; a lUslaff, ^isia 
forthiog ; and a horn to blow in, wbuayer is the owner^ 
is worth two penoe, 

, Respecting wearing apparel, some, say they »re v i dne d i 
hy appcaiseoBent ; bat others affirm: that their prioesara 
fixed according to-eaeh respectively. Thns, the<psiee 
of every stvong doafc^ is twenty fioar pence ; every dty 
floak, twenty four peace $ CTory city cap, ftwentyiisar 
peace; every liome-spun. garment, eight peace; a. shirt 
and trowseriy twenty lour pence ; a« plaited work gar« 
meat, to be valaed hy appraisement; a qpiilt, ^ght 
pence; a sheet, eight pence; bolster liaen, eight peaae; 
a head hand, four pence ; abonnet, one penny.; apeUsse, 
if it be the- king's, one {K>und ; if it be the queea's, ooa 
pound; if it belongs to a freeholder, or his wife, ona 
haadred and twenty pence ; the rug, or outward eoTer- 
lag of a- bondman, siaty pence ; the rag of a vassal^ 
thirty pence ; and a eushion, is four pence. 

Tha price for ploughing an acre of laad to winter, ia 
twopence,, and in spring, one penny ; the>plDagh hao* 
dle^ one penny; the plough wheels, two *pence; tha 
oross bars and fore handle, one penny ; ev<ery yoke and 
its bows, one penny ; • a bow for the yoke, ^aae lurthiog i 
the paddle- staff, one penny ; the gpad, a penny ; liia 
harrow, a peany ; aad a thorn hardk, one pennf. 
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THE NOfE'tqUAt MEMBERS IN THE BOBV. 

Hei^is Ifae vahie of the nine equal members of tlie 
l^umm^ body. Thd vtflw of each of the two fe^t, is siit 
eowvand onebmidred and twenfjr silver pennies; for 
each of the hands, six town and one hundfod andtireBly 
siirer pennies ; for eaeh of the eyes, sixeows and one 
htihdred tmd twenty silver pennies^ for each of the tw^ 
Ii^&t,t)ne hiindrid and twenty bUitw pennies $• and thus^ 
the vahie -of eaeh of these^is the same; The valoe of 
the earyif it be catf off, ^is two oo^wb and sixty sUfoi^ 
piinnies; and if it be injured so as to- cause deafoeasr 
Mx COWS' and one hnndned and twenty ' silver pennies^ 
The Talne ^f the two testicles are the same as the price 
•f the nine co-equal parts. • The valoe ef the tongue in 
as niuch as all the* other members, 'beoahse the tongue 
ir their dcifender* The Taloeof ode of' the toes^ is « 
tow and twenty silver penniusi and the price of the 
great toe is two cows and sixty sSvier pemiies. The 
Taitne of a little finger is a cow aad twenty silver 
pennies ; that of its nail, thirty pence. • The value of 
She upper knuckle of the finger, is thirty^ix pence one 
kalf-penny and a third ; the value of the middle knuckle;' 
is thirty-'three pence and two parts of a half-^pemiy; the 
lowest knuckle, is eighty pence 3 and this is the price 
of the finger. The value of every one of the tcelh, is ar 
CO w^ and twenty- pence ; that of every one of tlie grind*" 
ers, two cows and forty silver peonies j* for these are the 
shepherds of the teeth. The value of the trunk is ae 
much as all these taken together. The trunk is, the 
head, the body, and the penis, for the soul exists inr 
these ; therefore there is but one-price for them all. 

'There a^e three dangerous wounds t a blew on the 
head, which lays the brains open *, a thrust in the body. 
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which penetrates the bowels ; and the breakfaig of oae 
of the limbs. The person^ who is thus wounded, is en- 
titled to three pounds from thepeOMm who has wounded 
him. The price, which a person thus wounded, most 
pay the surgeon, is one pound without his food, or ono 
hundred and eighty pence with his food and his bloody 
clothes. The price of the best medicine, is twenty-four 
pence $ a plaster of red salve, twelve pence ; and one 
of herbs, four pence. The surgeon's food must be paid 
him every' d6y, and his light, every night. There are 
three conspicuous scars: one upon the face, another 
upon the foot, and a third upon the hand; for that upon 
the foot, thirty pence shall be piud ; for that upon the 
band, sixty pence ;. and for. that upon the fiiice, one 
hundred and twenty pence. The price of every con- 
cealed scar, is four pence. For eyery broken bone in 
tiie cranium, twenty pence must be paid; but if the 
bone be fractured by some little quarrel, let the sni-geon 
take a bason and place his elbow upon the ground, and 
bis hand above ,the top of the ba^on, and if a noise be 
beard, let four pence be paid ; but if nothing be heard^ 
be is entitled to nothing. 

The value of white rooted hair, is one penny for 
every finger that shall enter into it to tear it out, and 
two pence for the thumb. 

The price of the blood of a freeman, is twenty-four, 
pence ; and that of a captive, sixteen pence. The fine 
for insult to every man. shall be paid according to his 
rank. There are three cases in which nothing shall be 
paid for blood : blood from the teeth, blood from scabs, 
and blood from the nose. An amercement shall be paid 
to the lord for shedding it, but nothing is to be given to 
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the soflftirer, except the fine for the iDSult he hat 
received in these cases. 

JOJNT PLOUGHING OP LAND. 
. Whoever forms a joint ploughing with his neighbonr, 
mast join him in friendship, and take him by the hand; 
and after be has given this proof of good-will, be most 
preserve it until the knot of land is finished, which con- 
sists of twelve acres. A knot of laud is measured as 
follows : — three barley corns, from the middle of the 
ear, make one inch; three inches, one paltti; three 
palms, one foot ; four feet, one short yoke $ eight fee^ 
the second yoke ; twelve feet, the third yoke ; sixteea 
feet, the long yoke ; a goad in the hand of the driver 
as long as himself ; and the driver before the oxen with 
his- baud upon the spike of the long yoke, and as far as 
he can extend his arm and his goad, so far extends the 
two cross ridges of the field. [This is the breadth of tbe 
acr^, and thirty times this, is its length.] 

The first acre belongs to the ploughman ; the second 
is appropriated for iron ; the third for the sward ox $ 
the fourth for the furrow ox, lest the yoke should be 
broken ; and the fifth for the driven In like manner, 
the acres are appropriated from the best to the best of 
the oxen, even to the last, if there be no yoke brokeq. 
Then comes the cultivation pf the woody acre, which is 
called the disagreeable improvement ; and this, once in 
the year. 

If they wish to divide the knot after they have 
finished ploughing it, they are able to do so, unless 
there be a contract binding them to the contrary. 

If the oxen be put to tbe yoke and one of ihi^m die^ 
by any distemper whatever, it is right for that ox to 
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hare his acre. If it be thought tliat the owner of the 
ox designedly caused its death, let him be sworn that he 
was not the cause of the accident, either by its food, or 
servitude. This is called the acre of the black ox. 

Though an agreement may be made for mutual 
ploughing with an ox, yet if the animal does not come 
to its labour, is not yoked, and does not finish its 
quantity, or balk of land, its owner ia entitled to 
nothing. 

If an ox become ill, or be wounded, or meet with 
any other accident, the owner of him must substitute 
another in his place. 

If a person wish to sell his ox which is occupied io 
ploughing the land that the parties had fully met to cul- 
tivate, he must not sell him, until he finish the land in 
question, nor must he make arrangements to that effect; 
and if he take him away one day before the animal has 
finished his allotted share, let him lose his acre. But 
if he should subsequently obtain his acre, let him place 
another ox in the yoke in lieu of the former. 

Every one must bring his share for the ploughing, 
whether it be an ox, or iron, or other things that may 
be necessary. After every thing is brought by them, the 
ploughman and the driver ought to keep these things in 
safety, and use them as they would use thdr own. The 
driver mdst yoke the oxen in fiuch a manner that the 
bows of the yoke may not be too tight nor too loose ; 
and he must drive thekn so, as not to breAk their hearts. 
If the oxen should be injured by excessive driving, let 
him pay for them ; or let him swear that he did not 
.do any more evil to them than to his own. 

The ploughman ought not to pay for the oxen, unless 
they be wounded ; but if they be wounded, let him pay. 
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or exonerate himself from the blame. The ploughman 
ought to assist the driver to yohe the oxen, but he is 
not bound to loosen them, unless it be the two in the 
Bbort yoke. 

After the land agreed upon is ploughed, every one 
iias a right to take his own property with him home* 

The law does not allow a person to clean such ground^ 
nor a horse to barrow it. 

'No person ought to place a yoke upon the ox of 
another, without his consent, unless there be a contract 
for so doing. 

If any quarrel arise about bad ploughing, let the 
ploughman's acre be examined, together with the 
depth and the breadth of his furrow ; and according to 
this, let it be done to every one without distinction. 

If there be any dispute about ploughing, one wishing 
to plough far and the other near, we have enacted that 
no one ought to plough further than the oxen are able 
to stretch their yokes* without fatigue, so that they 
may be strong in their commot. 

We have enacted that whilst an ox is engaged in 
ploughing land in concert, he cannot be bequeathed 
without the permission of the joint cultivators of such 
land; for no. one ought to bequeath a thiug which is 
not in his possession, and the ox alluded to, is not so 
at that time. 

We have also enacted, that oxen engaged in plough- 
ing land in concert, are not to be taken as hostages, nor 
to be dbtrained during that time ; for nothing ought to 

* This evidently alludes to the ^stance they should draw out upon the 
headlands^ and oonsecjaently whether the head ridges should be broad or 
narrow. On the borders of South Wales, good ploughmen still take a pride 
in narrow head lands. 
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lie glreii as a hostage but what is ia a peraen's 
sion, and these are not so, 

Whoerer may enter into an agreement for'plooghiiig 
in concert^ and after that make a similar agreement 
with another^ we have enacted that his oxen must fulfil 
the conditions of the first contract ; and if he make a 
hundred such agreements after this, he must find oxen 
for the yoke in every place where he entered into these 
engagements. 

Whoever . makes an agreement for ploughing land in 
concert^ aud does not come to the ploughing for a day 
or two, we have enacted that whether he comes wil- 
lingly or by compulsion^ he is not entitled to any profit 
that may arise from the land which is ploughed without 

him. 

Neither horses^ mares, nor cows ought to be *yoked 
to the plough ; and if they should be so, and the mares 
and cattle suffer an abortion from it, there can be no 
redress ; but besides this, the law does not say, that 
they are entitled to an acre, unless there be a contract 
made. 

If a person agree to bring an ox to plough land in 
concert, and bring a stolen ox, we have enacted that 
such an ox must not be put under the yoke, and the 
person loses his acre. 

If a person bring an ox to plough land in concert, 
atd afterwards wish to put another in his place, we 
have enacted that he ought not to change him, without 
the permission of the party concerned in the ploughing. 

No person must change an ox, that is ploughing in 
concert, from the furrow to the land side, without the 
permission of the parties concerned in the i^lbtighlng. 

No one ought to accept the office of a ploughman, 
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unteflslie know'hoir tOtiniJceliis.ploifgh.andMt it in 
order; for be ought to do tiiese. things with aceuraqr* 

Whoerer owes the iron^ let Um keep it in prder, so 
that the plDoghoian and driver suffer no delay; for 
they ought not to be detained. 

The dri?er ought to furnish the pinSi the rings, and 
the wy tbes ; and if it be th<^ long yoke, the small collars 
jMid the wythes of the bows. 

COMPENSATION FOR SPOILED CORN. 

Whoever .possesses corn, ought to take care of it; 
for as every owner of a beast, ought to. take care of bis 
beasty therefore it is proper for every one to guard his 
com. That is> if he seize a beast in his com from 
winter unto the feast of St, Fraid,* he is entitled. to 
rilver for damages ; but from that time forwards, no- 
thing. Spring ploughing, from the feast of St. Fraid 
onto the first of May, demands payment of money for 
damages; but from the first of May forwards, the 
spoiled corn is worthless. 

No animal impounded for trespass, is to be liberated 
unless by the payment of silver. The foUowipg are the 
•sums that must be paid for different animals : one- pen* 
ay for a horse ; one halfrpenny for a beast ; a yoQug 
#oal, if it be fourteen days old, one penny ; a calf^ from 
the time of its birth until the first of winter, may be im- 
•l^unded at any time with its mother ; for it ought to 
aock until tbe.first of May, and then it takes tbe same 
privilege with its mother. Swine, sheep, goats,, geese 
And hens, require a series of selections for <damage8. 

* St. Fraid was the dan^ter of Cadwrthu^ of Ireland, and lived about the 

middle of the seventh century. She is known in the English Calendar Uy 

«themiMof8t.Brlde. 'TbnMArewiMaiHircfaMdedMmtfedtaherin W«ltt. 

Fide. Cqmbto Biog, p. i34. 
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Little pigs, from the time they turn up the cow dang 
with their noses, are subject to the same law as their 
mothers. 

The law formerly required a sow from the swioe and 
one of the little pigs, as a compensation for damages, 
because no damage was committed, except by one of 
these three animals. The reason was this, the swine 
went to the person who owned them, but the sow re- 
mained with the owner of the corn. But one sow can- 
not be demanded from two sows only, for damages ; 
because the swine cannot return to their owner, if they 
have to remain with the owner of the corn. After this, 
it was decided that out of a litter of fifteen pigs, one should 
be taken for damages; from thirty sheep, one; and 
from goats, poultry, and geese, one out of erery thirty* 
If a greater even number than these be not found among 
the swine, fourpence must be paid for damages for 
every fifth swine, according to some. Others say that 
the injured person is entitled to one penny for everyone 
of the swine ; for every fifth of the sheep and the goats, 
one penny ; and for the geese and the poultry, if as 
many be not found trespassing as requires one, the owner 
of the corn is entitled to an egg from every one of them. 
Poultry must not go upon corn, except during the first 
fortnight after it is sown. From that time until it Is 
ripe and gathered in, they must not be allowed to enter 
the field ; after that they are at liberty to go in the 
stubble. 

All the provender which a man may make from com 
he should take care of, and his cattle shall be free. By 
provender is understood com after it is reaped upon the 
land on which it grew, the produce of an orchard, 
cabbage, flax after it is cut, or whilst growing in the 
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l^arden, dry hay, the thatch of houseSi and their shelter^ 
the leeks, and every thing that appertains to the garden 
-with them. The owner must make his garden so strong, 
that beasts cannot break into it; and if it should be 
broken into, there can be no redress, except for the 
trespass of poultry and geese. The reason is, nothing 
can be fenced in so as to exclude these, because they 
can fly. The barns ought to be kept open from the 
time the first sheaf of corn is brought into them, until 
the first day of winter, so that the air may freely circu- 
late ; and if the corn be spoiled in that time the owner 
is entitled to redress. From the first of winter the bams 
ought to be closed. This is the manner in which they 
must be closed : three plaitings of rods roust be placed 
in the fence which keeps the com from the barn floor, 
and a partition upon the door, bound three times upon 
it ; two upon the back part of it, and one before it j and 
if it be broken, the owner nmst be indemnified both for 
the com and the barn. That is, he must be indemnified 
by having the broken barn repaired. 

If a person find an animcil in his com, and a dispute 
arise whether he found it there or no, let the matter be 
determined by the oath of the tenant. 

If corn be damaged by trespass, and the animals be 
not taken in the corn, let the oath of the owner ex- 
onerate them ; for in that case there can be no evidence 
against them; and if any one assert that he saw them, 
it will not avail. Nor can the oath of an absolver be 
taken ; for it will not avail though administered, if the 
owner exonerate them. 

If a horse be found in an inclosure destroying the 
corn, it is not right to impound him, but to obtain 
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compenflalita' for damages^ anless the owner exoneraftt 
the horse. 

If a horse or any other «&i»al be tmnd wi A hb two 
fore^fcet iathe cocn, he Mght not to b» nnpooDded^ 
because be was not entirely ia the com; and greater 
damages must not be exacted' than those whieb were 
comimttedL Bui: if the* owner of the animal eaimot 
dear hiRi» let the owner of the corn be indemn^d for 
the trespass^ 

If a person tether his nsare by the side of eoroj and 
the colt trespass upon the corn, and it cannot be seized^ 
lei the mare be taken from that place and brought to 
the slable; then, let the colt be seized in the stable, 
and after tfaait^ let the mare be taken baek to her former 
plaee* lA this manner the witd is eaught by the lame ; 
awl there is no orertumiog it in law. 

It is not necessary for a tenant who has apprehended 
calvies^ lambs, and kids, to let them go from under fais 
power ftom time to time ; since no one ef these young 
animals ought to be su£FI(red to die on account of im- 
pounding from time to time. 

Bulls ought not to be Impounded from the middle of 
summer unto August, though they may trespass in com 
or grass; for during that time cows go a bulling. Nor 
is it right to impound bulls from August unto the ap- 
proaching feast of the Blessed Virgin, for then is the 
season of forthcoming milk. Neither is it proper to 
impound a bull at any time, that is after a tufty cow. 

It is not proper to Impoiknd a boar for trespass al any 
time when it follows a brimming sow. 

Rams and he-goats must not be impounded from the 
feast of St. Michael unto the first day of winter. 
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Stallions must not be impounded from the middle o( 
April unto the middle of June. 

It is not proper to lay hold of a colt after its dam ; 
and that is called a cast off foal. 

It is not proper to impound swine for trespassing in 
com, from the feast of St. John unto the first of 
January, unless it be taken in the barn or in the hay 
inclosure. 

Whoever wishes for a hay inclosure, let him keep it 
from the feast of St. Patrick unto the first of winter. A 
hay inclosure is land appropriated for hay only, and 
sarrounded by a ditch ; and therefore it must be pre- 
served unto the first of winter, because it is mowed 
twice in the year. Whoever shall find an animal tres- 
passing upon such meadow land, let him take it, the 
same as if it were upon com. If the owner find an 
animal trespassing upon it, and cannot overtake it before 
it be owned, he is not entitled to damages for the grass. 

Whoever makes a fence about corn, let him pay for 
the grass that is on it, as for cora^ because he is not 
entitled to the green sward upon it. 

No one ought to keep grass by a fence and enclosure 
but for twice mowing. And if he wish to keep it other- 
wise, let him obtain permission of his lord to do so, 
and then let him keep it. 

The following is the manner in which animals taken 
in com are to be impounded : if they are wild animals, 
they are to be impounded in an outward yard ; if they 
are tame ones, they may be impounded either in an 
outward or inner pinfold; K the animals belong to two 
different persons, they roust not be mixed together; if 
they be of different kinds, they must be kept separate 5 

li 
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and if they be placed all together, let CTery one of them 
be tied. It is not right to tie snrine, except as far as 
may be necessary to keep them safe ; but it is right to 
tie poultry and geese. 

If a person demand a hostage for damaged com upon 
the credit of the hostage, the other ought not to grant 
it but upon the hostageship of the corn ; and the hos- 
tage for the com ought not to settle the business until 
the first of vrinter. 

. Whoever pays for corn by a surety, whether it be 
damaged by cattle in the spring, or be obtained by 
purchase, if the plaintiff do not demand the payment 
before the first day of winter, he is entitled to nothing. 
The reason is, it is not right for him to demand it at an 
improper time, and it is not proper for him to demand 
it after the year is expired. 

Whoeirer impounds an animal, and in doing so kills 
it, the tenant ought to retain it, whoever kills It; for 
the animal must be set free from . the pinfold without 
claim, without atf action at law, upon paying the tenant 
for his keep. 

If any person whatever impound an animal, and af- 
terwards send it to graze in his pasture, he shall not 
lose his privilege for doing better than right. 

Whoever impounds an animal is entitled to nothing, 
if the animal break loose and get home without inter- 
ruption ; for there most not be two impoundings for 
one trespass. 

Whoever impounds an animal and refuses a lawful 
hostage, through wishing for money for damages^ if the 
animal die whilst in the pinfold, he shall pay for it. 

Whoever catches many animals trespassing, detaiay 
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one df them under an idea that it alone did all the 
miachief^ and liberates all the rest, he is pnly entitled 
to compensation for the trespass which that one animal 
committed. 

Whoever catches small animals trespassingi snch as 
goats, sheep, or swine, let the tenant determine whether 
he will have the animal that comes from the number as 
previously mentioned, or a penny from a sheep, or a 
goat, after it has been Impounded the fiflh time ; and 
let him have a penny for the swine when it is im- 
pounded, or let. him detain the flock until he obtains 
his allotted animal. 

Whoever goes to liberate an animal from the pinfold 
for others, the tenant has a right to ask him, whether 
he will be responsible for the others in this matter; 
and if he will not be responsible, be ought not to libe- 
rate the impounded animal. And though the animal 
may die with him in this situation, nothing is to be 
paSd for it. If the other engage to be responsible for 
the consequences, let him take a hostage and surety 
mth him, for his security. And if the owner come to 
liberate the hostage, he must bring another in his 
place iequally as good, before he sets the other free. 

The hostage who shall pledge the wife, is not entitled 
to her husband for his security ; neither can tlie wife 
become a hostage for the husband in the matter. 

Whoever has had his com seriously injured by tres- 
pass, and find an animal upon it, and wish the owner of 
the animal to pay full compensation for all the damages, 
the owner in this case has only a right to pay according 
to his own oath, whether the animal committed great or 
little trespass ; and this ought to be upon one of two 
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kinds of land, and which are both cultivated at tke 
same time. » This is caUed nnprofttaWe damage ; and 
the application for compensation, must be made before 

the first of winter. 

Whoever removes com upon the white surface of 
stubble land, and makes a rick there, can obtain do re- 
dress, if it be damaged. 

The same law operates for the flax which grows 
without gardens, as for com. 

There is no person, whatever may be his rank, thai 
can exempt himself from paying full damages for tres- 
passing in corn. 

No person must milk animals which are impounded 
without the permission of the person who has pat them 
in the pinfold, though such cattle may be his own. 

No tenant ought to seek the owner of the cattle 
which have trespassed upon his corn, neither ought he 
to conceal such cattle ; and if he should conceal tbetn, 
and they die, or perish through his negligence, let him 
pay for them. 

SUNDRY RIGHTS. 
If an idiot stab another person with arms, and from 
that wound he lie ill a long time, and finally die, the 
family of the idiot have not to make any compensation 
for the dead person ; because he lost his life from the 
continuance of long affliction. 

If a person spread a net upon his river, or upon the 
sea, and geese, or other animals get entangled to the 
net, become wounded, and die from it, the owner of 
the net is not to pay any compensation for any one of 
them. If a beast or any other animal get entangled in 
the net, break it, and make its escape, the owner of 
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the net rniisi be indeiDDified for tbe iojury ; because he 
had a right to spread his net. 

If a person owe a debt to another, aad time be 
granted him to pay it, and the debtor bring the debt 
before the time has explired, and o£Eer it to the creditor, 
saying, that there ought to be no delay, for time was 
not necessary for him, except merely to collect tbe 
debt ; whoever may have given him time, or his pro- 
perty of the time, may do as he pleases, either by 
delaying payment until the fixed time expire, or by 
paying it before its expiration. 

Whatever animal may kill a gentleman, if the family 
that owe the beast seek to pay a compensation fine for 
the death of the gentleman,^ they must not do it before 
the matter be confessed. The reason of this is, there 
is no person to whom the fine can be paid ; and they 
ou^t not to pay tbe act of an animal to the family of 
their friend. And, therefore, this is a case in which 
the murderer shall be paid in lieu of the deed. 

Whoever owes a debt to another, may seek to pay it 
by immoveable goods, or the other may accept im- 
moveable gopds, either in payment, or in hostageship, 
if there be no other in his possession, except these. 
Immoveable goods are such as cannot be paid a person, 
so that he can remove them to the place where he 
wishes to go to. 

If a person desire to hunt, begin accordingly, and 
start game of any kind, if idle dogs come up and kill it, 
the dogs which started the game have a right to it, 
unless the idle dogs belong to the king. The first 
huntsman is entitled to the game that is pursued until 
he turn his face towards home, and leave the chase ; 
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then, thongh his dogs continue to hnnt, yet if he part 
with them, he can claim nothing ; for whilst idle dogs 
kill the game with his own, they have a right to it. 

If a traveller perceive game upon the road, and strike 
at it upon the road, either with a stone, or with an ar- 
row, and pursue it until he take it, he can do so, if he be 
expert ; but he must neither shoot, nor pursue it upon 
the road, unless he be skilful. 

Whoever wishes to go a fishing, and start a fish, and 
pursue him, and, in the pursuit, the fish enter another 
person's net ; the law has enacted that the first is en- 
titled to him. 

If persons who are fishing enter into an agreement, 
the one saying that the first fish that is killed shall he 
his entirely, and the other agreeing that the seeond shall 
be his, and if there be only one killed; the law enacts 
that it shall be fairly divided between them into two* 
equal halves. 

If persons be fishing, and, whilst engaged in it, othera 
come to catch fish with them, and desire a share of the 
fish, they have a right to a share, unless the fish be up- 
on the rod, or the hooks ; if they be thus fixed, they can 
demand nothing. 

SUMMARY OP VARIOUS LAWS, 
There are three privileged conventions : the convea* 
tion of a lord, the convention of a bishop, and Ae con* 
vention of an abbot. Each of these ought to support 
his own convention, independently of the others. 

If a man of one of them do evil to a man of the otlier^ 
no individual can redress the evil, except the conventkm 
of the lord himself. 
If a man of the lord do evil to the bishop's oonven- 
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iion^ let him not depart from it without fedfessiog the 
injury ; and so^ one of the bishop's men in the lord's 
conyention. 

When the bishop dies, the lord claims his property, 
except the dress of the churchy his books, and his land. 
The reason of this is, all property without a possessor is 
the king's waif. The abbot also, is entitled to no more 
than his heriot ; for when he dies, the cloister and the 
canonists claim his propertju Any dispute that may arise 
between them, the judge must decide the matter from 
the cloister. Every dispute that may take place between 
the abbot and the lord, the judge of the lord, must de- 
cide between them. 

If there be two lords in the country with each of them 
an army, and a person come to them to solicit for him- 
self a grant of some immoveable property upon the land, 
it is enacted that such a gift is no gift, and such a grant 
is no grant, until it is known whether of them be lord of 
the country. 

If a freeholder receive his son as a bondman from the 
lord, and suffer him to be there a year and a day, or 
longer, his foster son shall possess his land after his 
decease, unless he have children ; and if there be chil- 
dren, he shall have a brother's share. 

If a Cambrian female be betrothed to a foreigner, the 
son arising from that marriage, is entitle^ to a share of 
the patrimony ; but he claims no share of the privileged 
tenement until the third of his lineal descendants, unless 
his father be descended from the Saxons, or the Irish. 
This person shall obtain it immediately ; and on account 
of this circumstance, they are called cattle without 
pledges. They are called cattle without pledges^ because 
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of the fofter's share which is granted to the famOy^ for 
there is no family of the father to pay them.* 

If any thing be given in requittal, and it be not de- 
manded on the morrow, it cannot be obtained until the 
expiration of a year and a day; and then by procuring 
a hostage, as for other property. 

The heriot of the land chancellor, is one pound; that 
of the mayor, one hundred and twenty pence ; that of 
the chancellor, one hundred and twenty pence ; and the 
heriot of a freeholder, is sixty pence. Ttio heriot of a 
bondman, if there be a church upon the land, is sixty 
pence; if not, twenty four pence* The heriot of a 
foreigner, and of a man having a cell, is each twenty 
four pence ; and the heriot of a woman having a cell, is 
sixteen pence. No heriot is paid upon copyhold land. 

If a person make a division of his land in his life time, 
aod subsequently die, no heriot is paid according to his 
estate, but according to his personal property. If there 
be no personal property, there can be no heriot, because 
it is extinguished ; but if he have a son, let him pay it 
for him. 

Neither brothers nor first cousins are to pay a heriot 
upon alienated land ; for they did not obtain it but by 
purchase. 

The heriot of every officer in the palace, is eighty 
pence. Heriots are due from the free-bom gentleman, 
the freeholder's son, and the man who is endowed, 
though they have no land in possession. That is, they 
ought to pay according to the privilege of the land up- 
on which they were bom ; and the father shall not pay 
for such a son. 

• There is, I think, some obscurity in the text here, but see p, 139. 
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If a man be tenant to tiro lords, and hold land under 
each of them, he mnst also pay a. heriot to eaeh of 
^tfaero. 

If a man hold two farms under one lord, he ought to 
pay his heriot according to the largest farm which he 
holds. 

If a traveller, who is a stranger, fall ill upon tho 
road and die, he must pay twenty-four pence for his 
heriot, whatever may be the privilege of the land 'upon 
irhich he died. His property, with the exception of 
this, goes to the king. If it be a female traveller, her 
heriot is sixteen pence. 

The heriots of the daughters of such persons as we 
have previously mentioned, is the same as that of their 
lathers. 

A married woman pays nothing but her commutation 
fee according to law ; and this she pays according to 
the rank of the land upon which she was bom. No 
person has any right to pay it for her ; but if her father, 
brothers, or family, betroth her, and do not take se- 
curity for the commutation fee, they must pay it for 
her. 

Whoever commits a rape upon a woman^ let him pay 
her commutation fee ; for as the woman ought only to 
pay one commutation fee according to the rank of the 
lord of that land, let him pay it, not according to the 
rank of the family, but according to the rank .of the 
person that went with him. 

The commutation fee is paid on three accounts : one 
of them is, by gift and investiture, if there be no eon- 
eubinage. But if concubinage be made public, there 
can be no gift and investiture. 

The daughters of three persons are not required to 
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pay the coimnntation fe^t tbe daughter of the hdr ap- 
pareoty the lung's daughter, and the daught^ of fche 
master of the householci ; for their fathers are not re* 
quired to pay a heriut, . ezc^k thrir rarities, their 
favoarite doss, their hawks, and their arms. A tpA 
ought not to pay it, for there is no one to demand itj 
neither ought the daughter of suoh a person to pay it 
for herself. 

A*heriot is not required of one descended from a 
foreign family, according to his superior obligation; he 
is also free from his little obtigation^ unless thb be rcw 
ceived by him. If he accept' land by it, and entjsr into 
the rank of a freeholder's son, though the land be ob- 
tained be so restricted, he shall become as free as the 
freeholder; and from that time forwards he shall pay 
the oommutation fee and heriot, as a freeholder must 
pay them. Erior to this^ be is. not to pay any uuf^ 
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. than, the heir appiarent pays. 

The daughters of the chief of the tribe, the household 
steward, and the land obancellor, pay each of them one 
•p^und for their heriots. 

The commutation fee of the daughter of every chief 
4>f song, and h«r heriot,* from the time the lord invests 
him with the office of chief of song, is one hundred 
and twenty pencsi Every other minstrel, until he shall 
obtain his appropriate rank» whethar he be. a stranger, 
w have a patrimony, shall in like manner pay the 
commutation fee for their daughters and their owa 
heriots* 

Every chief of song, from the time the lord iaveeto 
him in his effio^ has a right to expect a musical inslra- 
ment from the king. That is to say> the kiag. most 



giw a harp^ to ^im, a erinh ehe Moond, and pipes to 
•be third. And when th^y die, they most leave them 
M the king. 

|E?ery ohtef of soog Of tbe harp i$ entitled to twenty- 
four pence, as his reward, of the minstrels, who have 
mntnally forsaken the harp strung with hair,t and who 
wish to join the minstrel society, and who petition for 
it. He has also a right to the share of two men, of 
every person who becomes a minstrel, whether he obtain 
it by petition, or by perfect rewards, though he may 
not be present, if he demand it. "^he perfect reward is 
twenty-four pence, as proved by the bards. He is also 
entitled to the service of a minstrel, as a man having 
authority over them. 

Some have said that a person universally execrated 
is a greeter of the gloomy shade ; but others have 
maintained that if an oak tree be fallen without 
leave, the possessor ought to give him his mantle to 
Conceal him from becoming an object of disgrace to 
the owner of the land if he should see him. However, 



* The harp is oar natioBal iitttnmieiil, and too well knoim to need any 
4e8cription. Its tones aiie so sweety that me of our poets sweeUy sung :— 

'* Kid oes nag angel, na dyUi 
Na^ wyl pan gano delyn»'' i. e« 
There is n^lher jnan, nor aa^ilf 
Who is not affected hy t)i^ 8w.eet tones of the harp. 
' The erufth Is '^ a musical instrument with six strings, the two lowest d 
wUoa aie drones «lni€|i:hy the A|K«|h/«9iiJbit^f others are toadied with a 
how. It is ViVch «n.the sa^ prindple.a8 the Tiolln, of which^ peiliaps, U 
is the prototype.^— ^f<2e Otoen^s Die, in voe, ertoth, 

t Harps were aiuden^ly strung witji hidr instead of the pr^ient Idnd of 
slri^gi; and fKimetimes the stri^gB were farmed from the Vang Mr of 
females. Some of the haids deprecated, th^ mtroducUoi^ o| tl^e modern 
ftiiogi as inferior to those of hiUr* 
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Jorwerthy* the son of Madof , bas said, that be Is More 
justly a greeter of the gloomy shades ; that is, vrbeii 
there is a dray conveying away the body of the nmrderer, 
so that he may not {fay bis ^re of the compensatimi 
fine, and demanding a surety. The following is themaa- 
ner the scattered compensation fine shall be 
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8 The murderer's third,with 

4 his fiaher and mother, bro- 
thers and sisters with bim, if 

4 seventy-five pence. It is di- 
vided as follows ; twenty-one 

J pence must be paid by the 
murderer and his children, if 
he have any ; and of this, one 
third must be paid by tiw 
murderer, and two parts by 
the children, and if there be 

no children, let him pay it himself. One third, namely^ 
twenty.one pence, mnst be paid by his father and mo- 
ther ; and of this, two parts must be paid by the (atber, 
and one-third by the mother. 

• I am ignorant respecting the history and character of this JorwerthJ— 
It is clear from the preceding scale, that a murderer was n^t put to df«lh» If 
he could ransome his life, by the compensation fine. The ^ue of a man 
has been already stated ; and in paying this value, all the relations of the 
murdered were fined up to the ninth degree of consanguinity. This SmI, 
which is so curious, shews the necessity of correct pedigrees, under the old 
national laws. 
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The third Ihird, Moiely^ another twenty-one jpence^ 
Mttot be paid by the brothers and sisters ; and of this^ 
two parts mnst be paid by the brother, aod one by the 
sister. We have distinguished the stock from tiie 
nmrderer's family; and it will be necessary for the 
murderer to declare what family he sprung from^ and 
who are his relatimis, as we have previously mentioDed ; 
and if there be relations to him on both sides, that shall 
be sufficient to guarantee the accuracy of the murder* 
er's statement. The reason why the property of relatives 
OD both sjdes is levied upon is, that strangers may not 
bring a person into relationship, nor divide the com- 
pensation fine with him and his relations. 

If a person murder another by poison, he must pay a 
double compensation fine, or, he must lose his life for 
this murder, because it is outrageous. He may be put 
to death either by hanging, or burning, according to 
the pleasure of the lord. If the accused make a denial 
of the fact, let him make a double denial of murdering 
the deceased; that is, the oaths of six hundred men are 
necessary to acquit him. 

If persons make poison to murder another person^ 
their lord shall decide whether he will banish, or put 
them to death. If they deny it, let them produce the 
oaths^of six hundred men to clear themselves. 

Whoever claims a thing, and comes to the field, and 
there shriakf from a trial, believing it better to be silent 
than to put in his claim, the law gives him permission 
to be silent ; for he has it in his power either. to make 
his claim, or not to make it, before he requires the de- 
fendant to call for a decision. If he^ after, shrinking 
from the trial, wish sentence to be pronounced respect- 
ing the property, the law does not deem it right to de- 



cide either upon big property^ or bis okuin, beoaMe be 
refused to appear at tbe time fixed upon for tb# decWoB. 
If he gire a larety to abide by what ihelinr.ma7.4ctw* 
mine, and the court ait, aud tbe pleatings on both aiici 
commenoe, and dien sedi delay for aid, saying that te 
is entitled to it, for he badehosen it for bimgelf ) IImb 
the defendant mast aay, ^^ thou canal not have ohoeea 
any thing before tbe trial terminate, for tbere is up 
meeting for barter tlmt thou mayest choose t thoa kaat 
chosen to put in thy claim ; and, therefore, as 1 8id>nrit 
my cfiuse to the decision rof the Ihw^ thou typgfateflS*0M 
to shrink from tiiak'' .la this cade> thelawh«seniMiUed 
that he can have no delay, but he must perforai 4lie ror 
qi4sition of the lavv*. . And if the defendant cause \Am to 
quit the conrt, let him be awom M the cross that 'lis 
will not KO. If he should go, let sentence 'be given for 
the defendant | and in this case, tbe lair has enacted^ 
that there can be no more claim * upon bfan for the phs*» 
perty during the Kfe of the ford. The plmnliff, who 
thus shrunk froni trial, must pay an amercement of 
three cows to the king ; but according to ofters^ tlis 
number must be doubled. 

(k>nceming a maiden-wife, who has been betrothed 16 
a husband, ; and she continue a maid, through her hus- 
band not sleeping with her, if a rape be committed vpoa 
her, some have said that die Is not entitled to her 
maiden-fee, but ethers assert ihat die is. We,Iiawevo*, 
have enae^d, that whoever shall vfolate the virginity of 
sudi a wife, Is bound to give her the maiden-fee. 

Whoever ihall get an abandoned female with cUld^ 
must continue td nurse It unto death, its swad^ng 
dothes exoeptied. The reason is, that as she has not 
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•btafaied the support of a hosband^ the law will not per* 
mU fatf to be in want on his account. 

Some have said that the surety which a woman gives^ 
18 no surety, but we have enacted^* that the surety which 
die produces is a surety, though no woman can be a 
aorety herself. When a woman denies a surety, her 
haaband must deny with her ; for it is the man that de- 
nies, whoever the person may be that has a claim upon 
him, and he can oppose him coming to obtain justice 
for the claim in all litigations, which can be opposed 
wMioot paying an amercement. If he also enter into 
litigations, and then shrink from the trial, and the plain- 
tiff call for the deeision of the law ; the law has made 
provirion In this case respecting the condition of the 
claims by deciding for the defendant, by amercing the 
plaintiff for quitting the court unlawfully, and by decid- 
ing; that the defendant shall enjoy the property unmo- 
lested during the life of the lord. If the plaintiff come 
to the court, and state his claim, the defendant reply, 
lind the law decide against him, he can never recover it 
afterwardil. 

Whoever wishes to go to law with his neighbour, 
mast, in the first place, give security for proceeding with 
the trial, and after that the cotirt must sit in a legal 

ft 

manner* The following is the legal form of sitting :— ^ 
the king must sit with his back upon the sun, or upon 
the storm, that his face may not be incommoded ; his 
two elders, one on each side of him ; his honourable 
men, on the extremity of his right and lefk; before 
him, the judge of the court ; on his other side, the 
judge of the commot ; the priests on his right hand ; 
and a street in his front, to afford room to go and come 
to the seat of judgment* The two parties must stand 
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on each side of the way; the two counsellors on each 
side of the way and next to it ; the defendant and plain* 
Ciff next to them^ on the right and lefk respectively ; the 
two advocates on each extremity, namely, the defend- 
ant's advocate on his left hand, and the plaintlflTfi ad- 
vocate on his right hand ; and the two apparitors shall 
stand before the two counsellors.* 

PLAN. 



Gentleman Elder. 


King. 
, Judge : 


Elder Centlrwi 


Priests 


Judge 


Advocate, DefendantyCounsellor. < 


Counsel]or,Plaintifr,Advoeale. 


Apparitor ; 


Apparitor. 



Then the judge must ask the defendant, "Who is thy 
counsellor? Who is thy advocate?" Then the de- 
fendant must name them i after which he must be asked 
whether be will agree to lose or gain by their skill ; 
and then he ought to say, " I will agree to it." Then 
the plaintiff must be interrogated in the same main 
ner, whether he will agree to submit his cause Co 
the skill of his counsellor and advocate ; upon which he 
ought to say^ ^* I submit to lose or gain by their exer- 
tions." After this, tbtfy must abide by the decision of 
the court whether for^ or against, as we have pre- 
viously mentioned ; and this is called, rounding oi^cr. 
Then let the counsellors plead; and when they have 



• This form of sitting rather diflers from that given in p. 1 64. Perbipt 
each court in the principality difiered in ito form. 



doo^'.Iet the ji)<|;e take the priests, the apparitor, and 
Jth^ tiro couosellora who have pleaded, . and let them go 
Qut and give judgment according to the two le^al state- 
imwtB delivered before the court. If it be necessary to 
.'bave. a friendly word of advice, let them send a mes- 
•eiiger %o inquire within ; and after that, let them also 
•relam to the court, and receive the evidence, and take 
•seeurity for the fees' of . court. Then let the judge re- 
leapitulate ; the evidence, and pronounce sentence;, and 
from that time forir ards the claim «hall be secure for 
.ever ' • - 

If silence be prodaimed in the field, ^nd after that, 
mssj one present, violate the proclamation on the field, 
he shaQ be amerced in three cows, and his evidence 
^hall be useless both to himself and to his counsellor. 

If a person give silver, or an aninial for another 
•tiling, and the receiver trade with that property, and 
f^in wealth of the person who brought it him, and the 
person who owns the silver wish for the gains which 
the other may have made; we have enacted, that be is 
not entitled to it« unless there be an agreement between 
them to that effect, because he is not disappointed in 
a single shilling ; and, therefore, he is not entitled to 
any thing except what he gave the other. 

If a person come through the permission of another, 
and cattle, or other property with him ; when he departs, 
he must not take with him either the young of animals, 
dang, a collection of things, or any thing else, except as 
much as came with him ; unless there be an agreement 
that he should take them* 

If a person bring a sow to another in theft, and he 
rear a litter of pigs from her for the person who 
brought her, and the owner know where she is, and 
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seek for her and her yomkg pig§; he ts Miy etftflMI ^ 
the sow herself; and tf she be not there, he can xMiti 
nothing, fof he h not dlsappiointed in a single sMBii^. 

Whoever shall oppose |u8ixce firom an idea nf Ma 
teiog likely to become lord of the daitn, and AM M 
lias a right to pnt in his elalm when he pleases, let htm 
he prevented from desi^iog; and if he shonld destet 9ft 
a year and a day, let his claim be a clfeiim beyond the 
year ; and this being known, he Is never entitM ts 
justice in that matter. 

If a person bring a distraining illegally upon himself, 
and his claim be dnprosfecnted ; the law wiM not act 
with any vigour for him, because, through exteiMAVe 
Indolence, he permitted the distraining to be illegdijf 
effected ; and bis claim remains unproseetited as befarek 

If a person become a surety, and'fall iR, orKeebme a 
monk, or become blind, before the expiration df tht 
claim, and think, on those accounts, that he is n^ 
longer responsible ; we have enacted, that he must fhlfil 
his promise whilst he lives. This is one of those case^ 
where a son ought not be in lieu of his father. The 
reason is, he <^aQ promise nothing of his property to 
the other, but his i^ill only ; therefore he ought not td 
become responsible to him for any thing, except bis 
will. 

If a person urge his claim before the proper time of 
finally deciding the case, he cannot, on this aceouri^ 
obtain it before the proper time. 

If a person should wish to try a cause in days in 
which no legal proceedings are held, he must not give 
security to try it in such days ; and if he shonld do so, 
let h}m entirely lose his cause. 1%e same law is npplP 
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caUa to manses (k» ladted pcoperly dnring tb^ tbaen 
thftt the hostages are in confinement. 

If a miUd dMbre that a eortiun ipan has eommitted 
• rape upon her^. (Mid the man deny it, and she reply 
to bim, saying, << If thoi hast not cprnmitted a rape 
upon me, I am yet a virgin ;" >ha deeinon of the law is, 
that she must be tried, and that she must be tried by 
the heir appuFeal. If be find that she has been pol- 
lated, the accused cannot deny it^ then let him pay her 
for the rape oommltted, her paraphernalia, her shame 
u( fiiee, her maiden fee to her lord, and her security, 
if the heir apparent find her to be a rirgiut let her haTe 
the pririlege of « Tirgia, aiid let her not lose her privi- 
lege on that accoont; thai is to say, on account of 
proritg her. 

If a rape he committed upon t maid, and she become 
|Mregoanl in consequence, and know not nrho tjie father 
iSf and tlie lord wish the commutation^fee, and she say 
that she is net obttgated to pay it, for a rape was com* 
mitted upon her, and no woman, upon wliom a rape is 
eommitted, ought to pay ifae commutatioo-*fee ; the law 
has enacted, that the lord must lose the eommntationi- 
fee^ lieeause he has not preserved her honour, though 
he ought to hi^e preserved it inviolate. If her state- 
ment be doubted in this matter, the#e can be no further 
proof besides pnttiiqr her to her oath for the truth of 
her assertion* The son of such a woman shall take the 
rank of his mother's fim^y, until it be known who is 
his fother. 

If a man assert that a woman Is pregnant, and the 
woman deny it, and the man maintidn the afirmative, 
and the lord claim the commutation-fee ; let the man, 



iMiO'MeiMeg beiv pay ft ; for tfiert is no 4«mAl ftgnAoil 
such a deposition.. 

If ihere be an appraisement of a Aixig, the priee of 
wbkh is fixed bylaw, and the appniiiiemeot • be more 
than the legal price ; the ju^es ought to aacertaui 
whether it be feleely appraised ; and if it be fftlse, let 
hioi be convicted in peijury ; that is, an amercemeDt of 
one hundred and eighty pence, and. the power of the 
church upon him besides. 

' If a person urge another to swear upon the sacred 
relics respecting a thing, and iiubsequently force him 
to apologize for the oath which he took, ' that is called 
peijifry In law; because peijurjr cannot becommitted^ 
except by the oath of one of then). 

If a person bring terror upon another, apd the person 
lose his life from the effects of terror ; it must be asoer- 
tained upf>n what account the terror was brought, and 
whether he lost bis life through that terror, or throegh 
aome other circumstance. If his death were occasioned 
through some other circumstance, the accused shall not 
make' any redress; but if the deceased lost his life 
through the terror which the other brought upon himy 
the accused must pay the compensation fine_for murder. 

Whoever shall urge the introduction of the sacred 
relics in the midst of litigations, and seek them from 
the . opposite party who are against their introdactioii ; 

ft 

we have enacted that he ought not to urge their being 
introduced until, the disputes in question be finished. 
The relics shall be common to every one in the court. 

The sacred relics are pot necessary in disputes^ 
which are caused in the church-yard ; because that is 
witliin the area of the sacred relics. 



If there be a eonrt of law settliiig^ dispntes, and Ibere 
be oa sacred relics in the field ; we hare enacted, that 
BO tioie can be granted to seek them, except whilst the 
jvdge keeps the seat of judgment, and that is at the 
option of the judge. 

If a judge pronounce a false sentence, and there be 
doubts about it, and hostages be not presented against 
turn before he rise up from the seat of judgment; he is 
not obliged to accept them ever after, unless he wbh it. 

There are three who will be powerful : a lord, a cou* 
rageous one, and nothing. The reason is, a lord is like 
a stone* over ice ; a courageous one is a madman, and 
against a madman, nothing can be effected contrary to 
bis will; nothing, is a person without any property, 
and, therefore, there can be no compulsion of property, 
where none exists. 

There are three ways of obtmning proofs respecting 
an animal. The first is, whoever shall murder his dog, 
if it be said that it is a shepherd's dog, he must prove 
it. The second is, if a man kill a dog on account of its 
being mad, and the owner of the dog oppose him and 
say, that he was not mad ; the person who killed him 
ought to prove it, by showing that he saw him fighting 
with dogs and men, or that he saw him with his tongue 
greatly inflamed. The third is, an established house 
dog ; if he be killed, it must be proved that he was ia 
the habit of lacerating men, or of committing other 
murders. 

• A proverbial ezprewkm, denoting that hia power was too great kf 
dfiNlual resistance firom tbe poor and defenoeless. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 



OF HOWEL THE GOOD, 



HowBL the €hK>D, whom the Welsh call HytcH Dda, 
was the son of CadeU, and the grandson of Rodri the 
Great. Upon the death of his father, in the year 907 » 
he became prince of South Wales ; and upon the death 
of Anarod, prince of North Wales, in the year 913, he 
became lord paramount of Wales. The gallant Idwal 
Voel beiug slain in bbtftle in the year 940, Howel be^ 
came king of all Wales, and reigned to the year 94jB^ 
when he died.* 

Perceiving that the old laws had become in a measure 
useless, in consequence of changing limes and the prOi- 
gress of the feudal system, Howel esaef ted his energjea 
toremove the inconveniences existing, and taform a Code 
9t Laws adapted to the exigencies of the times. And 
believing that Rome was the centre -of all goodness and 
legislative wisdom, he paid a visit t6 the former mistress 
of the world, that he might oonsillt with, learned men 
upon the subject, and obtain such iilformation as was 
deemed necessary. The history of the Welsh princes, 
by Caradog of Llancarvon, d^ails the conduct of Howel 
with so much appropriate accurateness, that I cannot 
do better than present the English reader with a trans- 
lation of it. 

• Camb. fiiog. p. 188. 
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*' The year of Christ 926, Howel the Good, sod of 
Cadell, and king of all Cambria, went to Rome, and with 
him three bishops, who were Martin bishop of Mynyw, 
Morday bishop of Bangor, and Marchtwys bishop of 
Teilo ; and the latter took with him Blegwryd the son 
of Owain, chancellor of Llaodav, the brother of Morgan 
king of Glamorgan. The object of their visit was to 
consult with wise men -respecting the means of im- 
proving the laws of the realm of Cambria \ to ohtun 
a knowledge of the laws of other countries and cities; 
and to know the laws which the emperors of Rome pot 
in force in the Isle of Britain, during their sovereignty. 
After they h|td obtained information respecting these 
things, and bad heard the sentiments of wise men, they 
returned to Cambria. Then Howel summoned to him 
all the chiefs of the tribes, the family representatives, 
and all the wise and learned men both of the clergy and 
laity in a collective convention at the white house, on 
4he river Tav in Dyved.* After a careful research, re- 
specting every country and city, the laws of Dyvnwal 
Moelmud were found superiqr to the whole ; therefore 
through the learning and instructive exertion of Bleg- 
wryd, those were systemized, and were presented for 
the judgment of the convention, so that they might ob- 
tain every possible illustration, improvement and am- 
plification. After they had passed the judgment and 
national vote of the convention, they were put in force, 
and constitutionally established over all the territo- 
ries of Cambria. After this Howel went to Rome a 
second time, in the year 930, to procure the sentiments 

* This sacred spot is Btill recognised at the raiii$ of IVhiUtnd Abbey, 
above Tenby^ on the unall river Tav, in CarmarUienshire. It to aaid that 
the White House (Ty Owyn) was so called, because it was made by a watt- 
ling of white rods, for tha convenience of hunting. 
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oF ^166 men tfaere» and to be eertified that these Jawd 
were in concurrence with the laws of God, and thd laws 
of the various oountrtes and states of Chri^tendoin. 

Then he returned to Cambria^ and he laid the laws' 
before the jnd^ent of the hundreds, the commots, and 
the voice of the nation. Upon 'this they were establish-* 
ed in all the lordships of Cambria and in the court of 
e.very lord of the tribe ; and no opposition presented it- 
self against them, neither were there any other' in-^ 
stittttesrin the court of the cotintry, or of the sovereign 
in Cambria. And because his laws were so excellent^ 
he was called Howel the good/'* ' 

. Copies of Howel's code were deposited in the royal 
palaces of North Wales, Powys, and Sotith Wales. 
Another copy was trancribed for the ese of the judges. 

In the year 1730, JOr. Wotton, with the assistance of 
tjie Rev. Moses Williams, published a folio- edition of 
these laws, accompanied with a Latin translation, and 
many valuable remarks. The M8S. however, which' 
the doctor consulted are not of the first authority, and 
though valuable, are not to be fully depended upon in 
all cases. 

Besides the MS9. consulted by the Doctor, the fo^ 
lowing are worthy of notice. 1. An imperfect cbpy 
much burnt, but of considerable antiquity, among the 
Harleian MSS. in the Britidi Museum. 2.. A MS. 
among the Cotton Collection in the British Mnseum/ 
which is considered, as far as It goes, to be very fair 
and complete. The Cotton MS. is entttled <' Cleopa-- 
tra, B. V. Plut/^ix A," and the copy of the Laws occu- 
pies from p. 165 to 221. The third MS. of value,' and 

. • Arch, of Walcfi. toI. Ut p. 485.--Cainb. Biog. p. 189. 
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in my opinion the mofti valuabte of all, is one thai is 
in the Welsh School^ lot London. It is allowed by good 
judges to be as old as the 12th centary. It was printed 
in the third Toliune of the Archaiology of Wales, and 
occupies from pr 361 to 437. The preceding translation 
is made from the prinfaed copy. 

In perusing Howel's laws, the reader will meet wifii 
many cuiripus things, which shew the slate of socielj!' 
in Wales in the tenth century pretty fully. The Englisb 
reader will, doubtless be ready to conclude that, at the 
period in quesition, the Welsh were barbarians, but he 
should remember that the greatest part of civilised 
Europe was equally as unpolished in the same century. 
Indeed I am disposed to think that the Welsh bad re^ 
trog^aded iqstead of improved. The triads, of DyvnwaL 
A^oelmud breathe a spirit of liberty and dignity truly 
honourable, but in Howel's code we perceive a falling 
off of tlial noble spirit, occasioned no doubt by the in- 
troductioQ of foreign manners and the spreading in* 
fluence of Gothic barbarity and fanaticism* 

As so many valuable MS. copies, of Ilowel's code are 
in existence, it would be a most useful employment to 
collate them together; to separate what is spurious 
from what is genuine; and to form a correct and 
standard text. This, however, should not be done pre- 
cipitately but coolly ; not by the unskilful, but by. the 
most learned ; and not by one, but by many acting in 
unison, so that the chaff may be divided from the wheats 
and that Howel the Good may exhibit the same dress 
in the nineteenth century, as he did in the tenth. The 
Cjrmmrodorion Soctiety in London, possesses both talent 
and influence suflicient to crown such an undertaking 
with success, and, it is to be hoped that it will attend 
to the subject. 
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TRIADICAL COMMENTABIES. 



I HAVB named the following triads, triadical commen* 
taries, because they were written by some learned man 
subsequently to the publication of Howel's Code, and 
designed as illustrative of its obscure parts. The author 
is unknown, at least to me, but bis work displays great 
judgment and depth of research. 

These law triads are printed in the third volume of 
the Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales, and occupy from 
page 318, to 360. At the commencement, the following 
note appears, written by the learned Editors of the 
Archaiology : — ^' The following triads were transcribed 
from an old decayed MS. written upon parchment, 
which also contained the Laws of Howel the Good ; and 
the MS. was purchased by Mr. O. Jones,* of London, 
the 12th of April, 1807, when that part of the MSS. of 
Edward Llwydf were sold, which were in the possession 
of Sir John Sebright."— 2Vaw*. 

* Mr. O. Jones was the greatest patron of W^^A literature that appeared 
dhUring the last oenturjr. Hi» worth and pfttrivtism will ever be dear to 
WelahmiMu May peace be with his ashes. 

t Mr. Edward Uwyd, a bright luminary in U&e Cambrian hen^phere. He 
puUiflfaed the first tolnme'of the Archoeologia Bijjitannicay being part of a 
noble plan which he did not Jive to aocompltsh. He was an indelatigsble 
collector of andent MSS. and was well versed in natural history and Britiali 
antiquities. 
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TRIADS RELATING TO THE RANK OP 

INHERITANCE. 

There are three lawful inheritaDces, in which heirs 
may dwell securely: the first is, inheritance through 
claim, on account of ancestry ; the second is, inheritance 
which is obtained by a legal contract with the owner 
for a sum of money ; and the third is, inheritance which 
is obtained by a legal contract with the will of the 
owner, and without purchase. 

Three times a patrimony may be shared between 
three different degrees of relations in a family: first, 
between brothers ; the second time, between first cou- 
sins; and the third time, between second cousins. 
Further than this, there can be no appropriate diFision 
respecting it* 

There are three kinds of purchase of land : the first 
is, what is paid for keeping it ; the second is, what is 
given to improve the soil, or r^se its privilege; and the 
third is, what is lawfully effected to cultivate the soil, 
so that it may be improved by it. 

By three ways land may be claimed : by false seisin ; 
by investigation of a right, through possession by father 
and mother; and by pedigree and stock. If there be 
no chance of prospering, by making a claim to land 
through the first and second methods, those who seek 
it by the third method, are sure of success. 

There are three false seisins : seisin against the will of 
the owner, and without a legal award ; seisin through 
the owner, but against the will of the heir, and without 
a legal award ; and seisin through the guardian, in op- 
position to the just rights and inclination of the heir at 
law, and without a legal awards The owner is he who 
possesses the land in right and security ; and a guardian 
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\a one who keeps, or guards the property of another 
person. 

. A dispute respeeiing inv^stigi^ioii of right between 
heirs, sbidl be decided- in three ways 5 that is to say, 
by natural pririlege: the first, is, the privilege of age, 
between the oUest and- the youngest ; the second is, the 
appropriate privilege between a legaland an iUegal heir, 
(for the legal heir shall obtain ail f) and the third is, the 
privilege of claim between the person who is entitled to 
the property and him who is not efititled to it. If the 
fathers of these keep possession of the land from time 
to time, even to death, and if their sons come to demand 
an investiglLtion of right, the son who has tlie privilege 
of claimy can . obtain an entire investigation of right, 
whatever may be the time in which be may make the 
demand.: If the heirs be equal in rank and come toge- 
ther at the same time, to demand an investigation of 
right, as brothers of their father's patrimony, or first 
cousins, or jiecond cousins on. account of the land of 
their fathers, he who may defend his father's having no 
share, from time to time, even to death, cannot impugn 
any one of his competitors^ .nor delay his claim, because 
every one of them has a right to the same investigation. 

There, are three kinds of privilege : natural privilege, 
the privilege of land, and the privilege of ofike. 

There. * are three properties - of every person : kindj 
rank, and inheritanoeJ .'Inheritance 'takes place on ac* 
count of rank ; rank on account of kind ; and kind on 
account of the distinction which exists between persons 
with respect to law; as, the distinction between a king 
and a baron, a baron and a villain, a man and a woman, 
the oldest and the youngest. 
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TRIADS RELATING TO THE JUDGE. 

There are three things which appertain to the jvdge : 
the firat is that lie speak with viodest propriety ao- 
cMPdiog to the kii^s neoessitj ; tiie second b, tluit he 
examine and decide quarrels in the eoart ; and the thifd 
is, that he decide causes liy the streagth of his judgment 
with a pledge and the law-«bocdc, if recogoisaDees be 
entered into with him, or, if the king denre it, without 
catering into recognuBanccs with hiai. 

There are three doubtful decirfons : tke first is, when 
there is a dispute between the plaintiff and defendant 
respeetii^ the judgment that has' been given, and, in 
this case, the judge who has pronounced the sentence 
must decide the matter ; the second is, when there is a 
diq^nie between the plaintiff, the judge, and the mutual 
reoegnisattce ; and the third is, when there is a mutual 
recogniBaiice between the defendant and the judge, both 
on account «f his decision, and the two hostages. This 
shall be decided by written auUiority $ and UniTersal* 
Justice is that authority, because it is the law book of 
8t. David's. 

There are three kinds of judges in Wales, according 
to the law of Howel the Good : the daily judge of the 
palace, according to office, being continually with the 
king of Dinevor,t or of Aberfraw; the judge of the 
coBunot, or hundred, according to oAce, in every 
law court in North Wales and Fbwys ; and the judge, 

• Whether the lUttveml JQftke be itUl in eiistenoe or do, I cauot »y. 
It Reems, however, to have been a oomiHlatm, rwafaMtiing « rtrm fWiTiinn of 

the laws, for the benefit of the profession. 

t Dinevor was an ancient seat of the South WaUian piincot ia aacleBt 

times. The situation is very fine, and the position strong. 
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bt dectding causes nspectuig tiie rank oMand^ io ev^ry 
court of the eommot^ or bimdred in Smih Wak«« 

When a judge commits a fault in the oAce of the 
courts the commot, w the hundred, being the prioe of 
his tongue, he then loses three things : first, he loses 
his office ; then he loses, the privilege of a judge^ for 
watttoE office; and lastly^ he forfeits the price of his 
tongue. 

By thoee modes the senteoce pronounced mpectiag 
a. cause is deoided : fiest, through safierance, for suffc- 
rence terminates, every issue at law« For if the judge 
quietly suffer a persim to. give a hostage agmnst his de* 
cision, withou| producing a counter hostage to maintaia 
his sentence, his decision shall be corrected. The 
second is, the. law-book between two hosti^pes ; that is> 
whea a hostage is given against a decision, and anoAer 
hostage is produced to support it. The thurd is, when 
the judge has to decide between two persons in a cause 
respecting the sentence he delivered for them, without 
their entering into, recognisances with him. 

There are three persons who cannot enter into recog^ 
nizances against a decision, by law. The first is the 
king, for he cannot, by law, as standing in the debate 
before, the presence of the judges put in a plea, or make 
a reply through natural privilege, or the privilege of 
land, as a baron, or another. The second is, a person 
boupd to the church and in holy orders. The third is^ 
a person belonging to the church bound by religion ; 
tor. no such person can, according to law, give a hostage 
against a decinoo, except under peril of the price of his. 
tongue; and there is no price fixed in Howel's Ijaw 
upon the members, the blood, aiid4he fine for insultingL 
a person belonging to the church ; therefore, not ona 
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of them can give a bosUige eilher agfuost^ or for a legal 
decision. All wanton injury which may be done against 
a person belonging to the clmrcb, must be atoned for 
by the criminal, in the senate, aoeording lo the law of 
the chwcb. 

• There .are three things which every jndgeouglit to 
hear of Uie pahrties who litigate, before be pronovnce 
sentence either for, or against either of them ; .that is 
to say, the plaint^ the subject matter, and the defence. 

Ttiere are tliree kinds of contemptuous decisions : the 
first is a decision which is given against a person who 
does not hear it when it is first recited in the courts 
whether he be far from the place, or yhether he be 
near. If he be near, .the apparitor ought to call him, 
that he ; may • hear the sentence which is pronounced 
up<m him; and if he be far off, he ought to have delays 
until \m <ian show himself in court, if he can obtaih it 
in time, according to law. The second is a decisioa 
giveta.agfiinst a person ruined through tyranny on the 
part of the kio^, Jot the judge, or the courtiers. The 
third is tb^ decision of an unworthy judge. 

There are three persons who cannot be worthy judges 
according to law. The first is, a person that is imperfect^ 
asheing Uind^ dumb, leprous^ or a madman, (who has 
Once beeu put in confinement on account of his insanity,) 
or a person- miho cannot speak rightly, as having a na- 
tutal hoarseness.. The second is, a person belonging to 
the. church, and bound to holy ordei*s, or to rdigious 
services. The third is a layman, who cannot, by law, 
judge of the privilege of land, or the rank of office. 

By three ways a rejection may be effected against k 
judge deemed honiNirahle. The first is, by his beiny 
partial between the parties in the court, before judgment 
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18 pronounced. The seeond is, by his partioipatibg 
with a person who may have a canse before him, priH 
Tided he can obtain the advantage through the judge's 
sentence. And tl^e third is) by accepting a bribe on 
acconnt of a cause in hand, that there will be no oppo- 
sition iii the law presented by the jadge.* 

VARIOUS TRIADS OP LAW PLEADINGS. 

There are three things that ought to have an infalli- 
ble warrant to do them : the first is, an objection im- 
mediately presented against the person himself, the 
disputed property, and against the defendant's pro^ 
perty. Secondly, to stand according to law and judg^ 
ment, against the whole of the dispute, through the' ver- 
dict of the country. And thirdly, to present an entire 
opposition against every case in law, as it may be 
awarded to him. 

There are three times fixed in law to revenge a corpse 
between two families, who have not originated in one 
country. The first is, to commence a claim on the first 
day at the close of the first week after the person is 
murdered ; and unless a defence be put in against it at 
the end of a fortnight, the law gives liberty of revenge. 
The second is, if the two families live in the same 
hundred, the family of the murdered person should 
enter an action on the third day after their friend is 
murdered ; and if no defence be set in. against it, at the 
end of the ninth day, the law gives liberty of revenge. 

The third is, if both ftiniiRes live i» the same commof^ 
the family of the murdered person should enter an actioA 
on the third day after their friend is murdered ; and 
unless a defence be put in against it, at the end of the 

• These triads, refipecting the duties of a judge, oontAin some sound and 
wholesome truths, worthy the serious attention of many modem judge!>. 

Nn 
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sixth day^ Ihe law gives liberty of revesge, because Ibe 
, aficused did not come to reply* 

There are three fines to the king : the fine for a oob- 
fessed murder, the fine for a rape, and the fine for theft. 
To invalidate a fine for murder, is twelve muids i* to 
invalidate a fine for committing a rape upon a virgin, is 
a rod of silver, a golden phial, and a dish of gold, the 
same in their, measures as those which are stated in 
invalidating a fine for insulting the king ; and to inva- 
lidate a fine of theft i^, to charge a theft upon a person, 
and he verbally denying it well, and bring evideoce 
against him, and that failing. 

There are three things that are fours. The first are, 
the four causes by which a sentence is reversed: the 
demand of a powerful man, enmity of heart, the kind- 
ness of friends, and the love of property. The second 
four are, the four defences which go between persons 
and the verdict of the country, on account of a charge 
of theft. The first is to keep a guest lawfully } that i^ 
to say, to keep him from the time of twilight in the 
evening until the morning, to give his hand to his bed- 
fellow three times during the night ; and thus to swear 
for him by the persons of the house. The second in 
birth and rearing, by whicli the owner, and three men 
of equal rank with himself, can swear, that the animal 
claimed, is his by birth and rearing, and that it never 
was three nights from him either by price or gift. The 
third is a warrant, which is not a warrant except upon 
the third hand, and the third defence through law. 
The fourth is, to have kept it before it was lost; and 
this is ascertained by the evidence of three persons with 
himself, who are of equal rank with him, who most 

. . * Muid; a meaaure of cajiacity. 
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sirear ibaC the property claimed was his before he lost 
it. The third fourth, are . four persons, who have no 
protection, neither in the court, nor the church, from 
tfaie king. The first is a person who violates the king's 
protection in the palace, during one of the three great 
festivals ; the second is, a person who is given as a 
hostage during the king's life ; the third is the person 
who ought to prepare the king's supper for that night, 
and who does not provide for him ; and the fourth is 
his captive. 

There are three silent ones in a convention ; a noble 
lord listening to his honouraUe men administering 
justice ; a judge listening to the plaintiff, and to the 
dc^fiendant in reply ; and a sui;ety listening to the plaintiff, 
and to the payer in reply. 

There are three thrusts of a spear which are lawful in 
qnarrels: the first is to thrust its point, into the earth 
with one>faand, so that a person can hardly draw it out- 
with both ; the second is, to thrust the bead into a 
hillock, until a great part of the shaft is concealed ; and 
the third is to place it upon a bush that shall be equal in 
height with a man ; and unless the spear be in one of 
these three thrusts, and a person coming upon it, be 
killed, one tlurd of his murder fine is brought upon the 
owner of the spear. 

There are three useless discourses delivered in court, 
and which cannot ; avail : a denial before evidence; a 
court before the time ; and law-pleading after sentence 
is pronounced. 

There are three fines for insult that cannot be imposed 
if they are sought through intoxication : a fine for in- 
sulting the domestic chaplain, the judge of the court, 
and the famUy physkiaa ; for since they cannot tell 
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when the king may need their senrices, they tMght 
iftever to become intoxicated. 

There are three wooden whose sons are entitled to 
their patrimony tluough their, mothers : a wonuun lAo 
is given as a hostage by her father, iind becomes preg- 
nant of a son whilst as a hostage ; a woman who is be- 
trothed, by the gift of her family, to a foreigner ; and 
a woman whose husband is Ulled by her family ; and 
the revenge of whose son cannot admit of procrastination 
on account of maternity, nor the delay of the ninth day 
to be brought against hiin. 

There are three sons who cannot didm an equai-share 
of land with their brothers, who are sprung from the 
same fi^ther and mother* Hie first is, a son who has 
been begotten in illicit commerce and Immorality; for 
if after that, his mother have a son, through her family 
betrothing her, bom in lawful wedlock, the illegitimate 
chHd cannot. share the land with the latter son. The 
second is, if a clergyman take a woman by the gift of 
her family, and have a son by her, and then be married 
to her by the priesthood, and afterwards hate a son by 
her, the formei* son is not to share the land with the 
latter. The third is the dumb person, for the country 
cannot. be given to the dumb, because land cannot he 
granted to him who cannot answer for it. 

There are three things that the law will not permit 
their being sworn to : flour, bees, and silver, because 
they are found to be sipailar* 

There are three occasions wherein tlie trees in the 
king's forest may be taken gratis : timber for the roof 
of the churchy spear shaftis i^hich are employed in ths 
king's necessities $ sfnd timber for a bier. 

There are three pieces of flesh of a hundred recur* 
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renoes: the first is» a dead aDimal upon tfie road which 
bits beea stoleoy if a traveller take a share of it, for 
there are nine participations of theft oonneeted with it ; 
the second is the king's stag to tli^e perfupn that staba it 
ivjih a knife ; aad the third is, a wolfs carcase to the 
person who does any injjiry to it. 

There are three hirds whicbvare not to l>e killed upon 
another person's land, without his perpiission : an eagle, 
a heroQ, and a raven. Whoever kilMlfl^of thein> let 
]iim paj.fiftjr pence to the owner of the /soil* 

There are three things, which if fpand upon the road, 
inaj be kept without responsibility to any person : |i 
horse shoe, a needle, and a penny. 

There are three persons that the king mutf not pur- 
chase: a thief after 'he is condemned to be hupg, an 
assassin, and a, traitor to. (be Iprd. 

There lire three pumiits .fi>r wJiiqh tbei^e c^n be no 
redress : a stag in corn, a ^g in corn, aad a wild colt 
in com. 

There are three lawful needles : the sirring needle of 
the queen, the needle of the pbysipiap of the. court to 
sUtch up wounds, and the .needle of tbe.cbi^f ^buntsmi^n 
to stitch up the lacerated' dogs. Four Jkwf^l pennies 
ahiiUbe paid for each ,of them. 

There are three fines for insidti^g a corpse ; when 
the person is murdered, when the body Is exposed, apd 
sdien . it is laid in the grUve, 

There ans three jContumeUes of a corpse : to ask, who 
has murdered this peraouj .who ppssess^s this bier? 
who owns this new grave ? 

There are jtliree things thftt are not to be paid for, 
since they are worn oat in:the necessities of a houjie : a 
knife, a sw<wd, aad a pair of .t^ffsers* 
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There are three seisures that are not to be restored : 
one on account of theft ; one on account of a snrety, 
who will not compel ; and the third on account of the 
compensation fine for murder. 

There are three kinds of payment to a complainant : 
a false pledge, a cheap bargain, or a yerdict. 

There are three mutual releases from a bindUng claim : 
a true pledge, a deposition, or foolishneiss. 

There are ttiree goings into exile without any return: 
a wife, after having legally separated from her husband ; 
an illegitimate child after having been legally denied by 
a family ; and a person enjoying a patrimony securely, 
if he should go to reside in another lordship, it is not 
right for him to return again. 

Law is established on three accounts : to diffuse in- 
struction lest injustice be practised ; to guard against 
injustice, if a person should come to practise it ; and to 
punish the person who is guilty of injustice, by fines^ 
amercements, and such like penalties. 

There are three kinds of property that do not require 
a surety : the property which a lord gives to a man, a 
bequest that comes to the priest by death, and the pro- 
perty that comes to a physician by sickness. 

There are three dead evidences respecting landed 
property, which stand in law and judgment. The first 
is, if a dispute be wsed in the court respecting land, 
and it must be determined in the presence of the men 
of the court after the death of all the former heirs, the 
evidence of their heirs, who are great grandsons, ot 
further, shall be credited concerning what was formeriy, 
as far as they have heard of their ancestors req»ecting 
the litigated property | and these are called direct 
evidences respecting land. The seeond are the ddera 
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of the country, who know the pedigree and stock 
between the family and relations of the person who 
demands the property by pedigree and stock, from the 
ninth day of May, or December* The third is, when 
tb^ back-fire-stone of the father of the person who 
claims the land, or of his grand-father, his great grand- 
father, or others of his family, or the situation of the 
building, or the land of his ancestors, is seen ; these 
shall stand in lieu of witnesses respecting the plaintiff's 
rights. 

There are three litters which are of the same Tftlue 
with their dams, whether they be one or many, if any 
one of them he taken in theft : the litter of a buck- 
hound bitch, the litter of a sow upon her couch, and a 
hawk's nest. 

There are three animals which have the same price 
in the herd, at any time : a boar set apart for breed, 
the chief of the swine, and a sow which is kept opposite 
the lodging of the lord. 

There are three kinds of direct evidences respecting 
land : the first are the elders of the country who know 
the pedigree and stock, and who bring a person to his 
rights with regard to landed property, with his rela* 
tions } the second are the borderers ; that is to say, a 
man of every inheritance of the patrimony that knows 
the shares and boundaries between the tribe ; and the 
third are, the mayors, chancellors, and apparitors, who 
guard the boundaries of the commotsj for the king 
claims these boundaries. 

There are three things which preserve a record, and 
stand in lien of witnesses to a person respecting his 
rights to landed property ; the place of the old kils^ the 
back-fire stone, or the horse*blod£. 
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There are three persons to whom a fine for dander 
shall be paid : to the khig, when a person shall speak 
r6tighly to him; to the jndge, when a recognizance is 
entered into with him respecting the equity of his 
decision.; and to the priest in hii^ church, in the three 
great festivals, or in reading a letter before the king, o^ 
in writing one. • 

There are three things under cover at court: the 
mead tub, the braggct,* and a poem' before \t is showt 
to the king. 

There are three free hunts in every country upon the 
land of another person : the chasing of the roe-buck, 
thfe fox, and the otter; 

There are three elements of a claim : sight, word, and 
action. 

There are three sights that must be brought in law : 
the sight which testifies to a testimony, the sight of 
dechiration by the person's own will, and the sight of 
concealed felony on account of murder, burning, or 
theft. 

There are three concealed words : a word that has 
scandal in it; false pleading in the court; and felonions 
information respecting murder, burning, or theft. 

There are three klnd^ of finlse pleading : fal^c pleading 
in tnakittg a claim, by es^cess, or deficiency ; fiilse plead- 
ing in making the defenee, by excess, or deficiency ; and 
false pleading in making a denial. By the first, the 
plaintiff loses his claim, on account of what related to 
the statement, if evidence be brought against it ; bnt he 
does not lose an amercement, for there is no false, con- 
cealed desire in the law, three things excepted. On 
account of thie second, or the third, the defendildt forfeits 
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the wmireemiaty aad kivftltdates the chAm, because of 
tlie false defence which had been delivered. 

There are three ways of termiiiating acclaim 3 to deoy 
it, or to prove it, Or to reject the witoesses. 

There are three things that do not accord in law s 
proof, against an act, except in three things ; a denial 
against warranty; and a record after a decision. 

There are three acts which require proof of legal, or 
illegal labour upon land: the first, such as destroying^ 
or making a boundary, or performing other labour; the 
act of an animal in killing another, wbhin the view of 
ahe shepherd of the hamlet, whose testimony shall be 
▼alid in that matter ; and the act of an accomplice of a 
thief who is hanged for robbery, and whose evidence 
shall stand respecting his accomplice. Tlie testimony 
c^ direct evidences^ also, shall stand respecting landed 
property. 

There are three pleas : an asserting, 6r a warranting^ 
or a defending without a warrant. 

Here are three records afker a decision : the first is, 
for the judge to sidTer a hostage to be given against his 
decirion, without his giving a hostage to support it; if 
after that he oflTer his hostage, it cannot be reeeived 
according to law, unless there should be a contempt of 
judgment. The tfecond is, to give a hostage against a 
decision, after it has been suffered. The third is, to 
promise a discourse falsely respecting the law and judg-^ 
ment, and after the decision, to seek for a false ex- 
emption which must not exist. 

There are diree reasons for faithfidly preserving the 
records of the court : for the onion of the parties ; for 
determining a dispute, if one of the counsellors should 
come and say, that it is terminated, and the other 
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should maintain that it is not terminated ; and on ao« 
count of the injustice which a lord, with his man, may 
do in his court. 

There are three certain testimonies : the testimony 
of the court producing the records ; the testimony of 
direct evidences, every one of whom is believed in the 
law respecting tlie division of land, as a father between 
his two sons, or more of them respecting land ; and the 
testimony of counter* witnesses. 

There are three dead testimonies : to give evidence 
for a person, before he has made his claim, respecting 
the matter upon which the evidence is given ; to give 
evidence for a person who is not denied, or defended 
against the other who hath finished his denial, or 
defence; and to give evidence for a person, saying that 
he did not address the court ; and the judges who bear 
him, ought to produce him bodily, at the request of the 
defendant, if he desire it. And these three are more 
powerful direct evidence, than witnesses. 

There are three distinctions between direct evidences, 
and witnesses. The first is, the testimony of direct 
evidences shall be admitted in court respecting property 
that was formerly mutually claimed, when that of com- 
mon witnesses cannot. The second is, direct evidences 
claim a verdict by their knowledge of the la^ of wit- 
nesses, though it may not be strongly witnessed by 
them, which cannot be granted to common witnesses. 
And the third is, direct evidences can bring their testi- 
mony against a denial and. a defence; that is to say, 
direct evidences can prove the truth aft^ the business 
is closed, which is not granted to common witnesses. 

Direct evidences are stronger than witnesses in three 
ways: the first is, to be able to bring many 
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evidences, or eren ouly one, as a. surety, for any thing 
in law, whilst neither more nor less, than two witnesses 
^vrill avail; the second is, to be able to fine^ or sell a 
person through direct evidence, which cannot be effected 
by witnesses, according to law; and the third is,, to be 
able to prove a matter, by direct evidences, against a 
denial and a defence, which cannot be effected by wit- 
nesses. When a witness gives evidence in his testimony 
of a matter lawfully of others, against the defendant, or 
-when the defendant gives evidence of a thing lawfully 
ugainst the witnesses, these are called counter-witnesses 
in law, and their testimony cannot be rejected. 

There are three testimonies respecting a declaration, 
which are not sworn upon the sacred relics : the testi- 
«nony of a robber at the gallows respecting his accom- 
plice ; the testimony which is not urged against it, when 
it is delivered, respecting a statement; and the testimony 
laf counter witnesses. Direct evidences support the force 
of witnesses in every litigated matter, and they are of 
the same value in every cause of litigation, where that 
of witnesses will not avail. 

A fine for a rape shall be paid on three accounts : the 
first is, when the defendant fails in his defence against 
a person ; the second is, when the oath of a person fails 
in denying the rape ; and the third is, when the warrant 
of a person fails, who is called upon, in consequence of 
a litigation for rape. 

By three ways, litigation for trespass loses its greatest 
lirivilege ; if its conditions be not performed ; if there 
be a living testimony in the litigation for trespass ; and 
if the plaintiff, who makes the complaint, bring from 
his property that which has been taken away by the 
iriolence of another, and it be sot with him. In these 



tbree luslmces, there •can lie «o «lher venKct than Ite 
oBtb of three men, aor any more revenge tfaa^ an 
amercement of three oxen^ tnless he be able to deayiiie 
matter, or to defend his conduct. 

The person whose rights ai« iofrHiged, loees one of 
these things by it : his person, his land, or his other 
moveable property^ or bis rank. 

There are three kinds of defence : the first is, Oat 
there be no answer given in an improper time for wliat 
is demanded ; the second is, a defence such as never 
can be answered on account of what is demanded ; aosd 
the third is, a defence by reply, so that noaiag that is 
•claimed can be lost. 

There are three thfaigs that it is not necessary to ^m 
an answer respecthig any one of them; the firet is^ si 
thing that is not guilty of opposing the law ; the aecoad 
is an act, the mischief of which may be shows, if it 
were done, but of which nothing of the kind is shoirn ; 
and the third is a loss, respecting which no onein tke 
country can- know the nature of the information, wfaick 
the plaintiff gives concerning it. 

There are three kinds of obstructions : the first Is to 
take a thing, and not to return it agMn ; the seoond is, to 
threaten mischief to a person or to his property, untbont 
acting justly, or peaceably towards him; and the thiid 
is, obstructing a person from receiving his riglits after 
the fixed time for receiving them. 

The law closes between the plaintiff and defendant on 
account of three reasons t the first is, by loss of 
and this happens firom many reasons ; the second is, 
account of a claim without an owner ; and the Ihird is, 
by terminating the litigation before the proper time* 

There are three terminatiens of a legal claim : the 
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ftrdt k; to tcniiuiate it by the eoment of ibe parties ; 
thefieeond is^ atermwatioD agreed vpcm between the 
parties by arbitrators ; vmi ^bt third is, to terniiDate It 
by the lafr« 

There ari^ three litigBtioiis vvbieh most be tnipported 
and decided by-the verdiet of the ooontry ag^ioatimpo- 
dence: the first is, a litigation respecting a loan, a 
•luMitage^ or a distndaing in lair; the second is, a liti- 
gation in which there shall be a defendant, that is, « 
idedlal respecting landed property ; and the third is, a 
4itig«tion, oocacrioned by the opposition of the king to 
the law* 

Tbesre are three cuatoras: a cnstom which fbllows 

after law, and this is to be supported ; a custom which 

fwecedes the law, and if it have the authority of the 

.kingdom, it is to be supported ; and a ens torn which 

corrupts the law, and then it ought to be abrogated. 

There are three things which strengthen an instHute : 
anAority, power, and graciousoess. 

There are three things which injore a custom : oppo* 
Bilioo, doubtful origin, and bad example. 

By three ways the judge forfeits an amercement for 
judging, though he does not forfeit the price of his 
tongue: the first is, when he refuses to judge that 
which he had decided upon before, through similar 
jreasons; thecfecond is, when be deviates firom the sub- 
ject in summing up the evnideRce, if he make more, or 
ies8 of the matter tlmn the evidence adduced require ; 
«nd the third is, when he does not ^e a boiltage to 
impfcftt his deoision, though the other maygire a hos- 
tage against him. If the judge be guilty of the first, 
his .mostfidse judgment sbal} 'be- abrogated] if of the 
second, the summing op shatt be reciifled ; and if of the 
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third, it must be abrogated, because that which is right 
must be done, for the judge ought to streugthen his 
decision in time by a hostage. . If the litigator sbaH 
neglect to give a hostage with the judge; that is to say, 
when the evidence shall be first summed up, he can 
never after, present an hostage for that decision, though 
the sentence may be false. In like manner also, if be 
present his hostage in time, and the judge neglect to do 
so, his judgment shall be annulled. 

There are three statements, and for every one of tbeai 
the verdict of the country must be brought upon a per- 
son respecting theft: the first is, to bring the lost thing 
and the witness along. with him, who will swear against 
another, that he* heard and saw the stolen goods upon 
him ; the second is, to swear by the witness, that he 
saw and knew the stolen property upon him, by its 
colour; and thirdly, that he was prevented by the persoa 
accused, from seeking his property in the place that be 
thought it likely to be in. The verdict of the ooun&ry 
is not to be taken for stolen goods, without one of these 
declarations against the accused, unless he refuse the 
oath which the person who has lost the property tender 
to him. If he refuse the oath, it is not necessary to be 
severe to him, except by insisting that he abide by the 
verdict of the country. 

There are three kinds of pledges : to support the 
truth, by swearing to it fully ; to deny deception, by 
swearing against it fully ; and the thisd is, to swear to 
a doubtful matter, according to conscience. A thing is 
doubtful, which caunot be fully known, whether it be 
true, or false. 

There are three maxims according to law, to make 
both the law and customs perfect, so that they may 
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suffer no detraction by deficiency, superfluity, or by 
unworthy things: the first is, that judgment should be. 
administered according to the nature of things; the 
aecond is, that of two written and opporing laws, 
treating of the same subject, that should be adopted 
which is more worthy than the other ; and the third is, 
that e^ery kind of written law which has no other to 
oppose it in writing, ought to be supported, until the 
chief and his country, demand its being annulled, by 
placing another in lieu of it that may be more worthy. 
There are three kinds of evil distinctions, from which 
deliverance may be obtained according to law, without 
the necessity of giving mutual hostages with the judge, 
or of losing time in law to doubt the distinction, because 
of sufferance, until a year and a day shall have glided 
away from the day of the evil distinction ; nor can the 
heir oppose it, if the dispute 'arise concerning land. 
And if the law should chance to imprison the injured 
person through the influence of the lord, still the act 
will h€ unjust, nor shall he lose the benefit of legal time 
by gainsaying it, unless he neglect to proceed with it, 
after permission is granted him by the law, and he suffer 
a year and a day to flow away. Neither shall he, who 
has begun mutually to carry on the litigation, lose the 
legal time, if war should take place before the termina^ 
tion of the dispute, unless he suffer a year and a day to 
pass away after peace is restored, with the knowledge 
of the lord' who governs. The first is, to pass sentence 
upon a person to the injury of a party, without being 
able to prove his sentence by privilege of land, or of 
office, or of having entered into holy orders, or of being, 
an imperfect, or vicious person, or of being a person, 
subject to a natural disorder ; and these particulars 
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sball deprive him of being considered wortliy of 
judge according to law :*— Or, for the jwlge to pass 
tence against a legal rejection, or a legal proieslalleBy 
without determining the matter with the party vIm 
have the cause, or, after he has comt to a condiumii 
with regard to the cause, to pass sentence : — Or, for a 
judge to pass sentence before the openings of tlie litiga<» 
tion and ad examinatioti of every part, or after aa ex* 
amination of every part, to be partial in his aentoiee 
on account of the lord : — Or, for the judge to pass sen* 
tence suddenly before harmoniously consulting with his 
brother judges :-«-Or, for the judge to pass sentence 
upon a person contrary to law, through compnlsiom on 
the part of the lord, or to seek the profit of distinction 
in the forming of the sentence, or conciliation, respect* 
ing the ownership of the land, that has been awarded by 
the aet of a legal convention, unless the lord shotdl 
have placed one of his own men in the possession of such 
land, being his own, either as an acknowledgment, or 
as a boon for other services. Such a place becomes a 
strong possession to a person respecting landed property, 
unless the act of the legal convention interpose. The 
second distinction is to be able to decide it against the 
judge, or, with his brother judges, to produce one 
of the four causes that reverses a decision ; that is to 
say, hatred because of enmity. In other words, to be 
able to prove that the judge, or his brother judges^ 
have pronounced a false sentence, or established a hbt 
one, by record or verdict against a person, and tUa 
from hatred on account of enmity :— Or, to prove that 
the judge by privilege of land, or his brother judgerwHb 
him, have received a bribe, or a reward, or the pi«<» 
mise of one :— Or^ b^g a Judge of office, besides being 
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placed b the lanr^ be bat overturned bis decision) and 
«»a that account has decided falsely, or supported 
^ypocrisyy by record and verdict, against a party, and 
ibis froBH love of prop^ty : — Or, to be able to briug 
home against the judge, or those of bis brother judges 
ti cbai^e of partial c6nfederacy through force and pro^ 
sttise; that is to say, to give courage to the party, 
through the plaiiitiff, or defendant, showing, however 
btrong the litigation may be, the sufferance of the judge 
to rapport his. own inclinations, or to decide upon that 
point wbtch the law calls tbe partiality of friends :— • 
Or, to be able to prove against the judge, or those of his 
brother judges, that they have used threatniogs against 
thew, as hariii to the body of a person, or to his pro* 
perty, until be dare not attempt to bring the litigation 
to a temadnation upon that point, which the law • caUs 
tbd fear of powerful men. This charge ought to be 
proved by the verdict of the country, unless the circumi-* 
•tance should chance to be clearly proved by tbe record 
of the court. Whoever may bring a legal convention 
against tbe judge, who may have injured him in any 
one of these points which we have just mentioned, he 
ought instantly to obtain a record, or verdict between 
bim and the judge, or those of his brother judges, 
against whom the cause is brought ; and if the record 
or verdict fully confirm the accaraey of tbe chaises 
brought agittJist the judge, or those of his brother 
judges, let the person who is detected pursuing illegal 
laeasmva be punish^ in the mmner which the law has 
enacted it should be done, and let a complete terminal 
tina -be put to tbe quarrel throughout, by law and 
juaticfi. The third is, where a person shall be forced 
to.brMoy tkfi matter ii| diq^ute before the canonists to 
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decide ; that is to say, when there are tvro writteB 
opposlog each other in deciding the same thing, and the 
judge does not know whether of the two is the more 
worthy ; or if the plaintiff and defendant question the 
discrimination which the judge has made between these 
two laws ; or if the plaintiff, or defendant, have decided 
to question the discriminating power which cited those 
that have been called on the part of the king, to discri- 
minate the cause in dispute, between the hostage and 
the counter-hostage opposing each other, who are giveu 
into the king's hand ; or an appeal of judgment which 
is given upon a person, who is not able, according to 
law, to give a hostage against a decision. Then the 
king ought to take up the quarrel, and take it properly, 
at the time of day fixed upon in the law, before the ca- 
nonists, to effect that which is just, and to put a com- 
plete termination to it, through the understaiidiog of 
the canonists. If after this, either of the parties should 
raise any doubt, and call for a n^w arrangement of wbmt 
the canonists have decided, it cannot be received, nor 
listened to, according to law. For Howel the Good, 
king of Cambria, with the counsel of his wise and noble 
men, made a provision in his law, that the understand- 
ing of his canonists should be unhesitatingly appealed 
to, for the purpose of determining dangerous and ambi- 
guous disputes, according to the judgment of the sincere 
canon ; and thus, where a doubtful matter eannot be 
understood by his men of authority, so as to terminate 
it honourably, it is proper, according to his law, to 
submit it to persons engaged in eternal concerns. 

There are three collective conventions placed in the 
law of Howel the Good, so that there might not be aay 
kind of defect in the law, nor any kind of deficiency by 
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taierit^ or jnstiee. First, the rank of judges shall not lit 
given to any persons of Ifcat collective convention ac- 
cording to the privilege of land, or of office ; bnt when 
the men of that court shall have properly considered the 
record, and supported the form through the oath of the 
elders, respecting the matter which is brought before 
them, then the judge, who is appointed on the part of 
the king, ought to pass sentence between the litigating 
parties according to the form prescribed by the men of 
the court, who* are impartial persons on every part, 
without any rejection, or opposition against them. 
That is, when there shall happen to be quarrels about 
land, between various lordships, as commots, or hun- 
dreds, those who own them are not to be the judges, 
nor other lords, whether laymen or churchmen ; but 
those who supported their late lords under the king's 
lordship, shall maintain and support the convention, 
because of the king. For according to the king*s rank, 
such' a court as this is established by him, through law. 
The reason is, the king is lord over all his kingdom, 
but any other lord has no jurisdiction over his peers ; 
and, thereforie, it is understood, according to law, that 
Bo other lord, besides the king, has power to establish 
this court. It is, therefore, incumbent on the part of 
the king, by citation and summons, to compel the at- 
tendance of the ancient authorities and wise men from 
the chancellorships, in every part, of those who are 
the most eloquent, to the place of contention ; and this 
in legal days and times, as is explained in cases of any 
quarrels between the court and the church, the commots 
and the hundreds. Again, if a person lay claim to land 
through the act of the king, either to himself, or to one 
of his ancestors, and another person enter a prosecution 



«gwiif t bim^ sayiof , that it was neither awarded tf 
hiiiiy nor to one of bis ancestys justly, but through op- 
position and illegality ; or if a person oone to demasd 
laadj because of an act which he obtained from the lori 
of that land, or if a person qommeooe a prosecution oa 
account of one of bis ancestors^ who obtained the laa^ 
aud, therefore, that the right descends to hina also, ud 
there be a person in possession of the land in question, 
through seisin of some kind or another 3 it is the duty of 
the cotteetive court ia these cases, to support the parties 
and properly to terminate the disputes. For the person 
who keepn possession of land, through an a^t on the 
part of the lord, howerer he may obtiuu it, whether by 
price, or homage, or as another reward for services^ 
cannot urge a defence against this court in the litiga* 
tioos of a commot, or a hundred, throi^h record w 
i^erdict, as a baron, or another ; because it is not 1^ 
pointed in law, to determine the right of a lord, 10 thi$ 
^oart. If the colleotive court show a djspontioa to uae 
opposition, a$ we have mentioned above, the king oi^lit 
instantly to guard against the illegality; for ao one 
ought, according to law, to support an act which ia 
^ne illegally. If the seisor he unable to aanul the 
deed, and question the right of the lord who obtained 
the land from him, .the judge ought to award the laud 
to the owner of the deed, that be may say bis net ia 
aocomplisbed, and came upon the land from the die* 
turbed property of him who possessed it securdf . The 
second is, tha,t a complaint for murder cannot bepro^ 
secuted, but before the king, or before hia deputy,* for 
ni> one IS able to compd all the parties to pay the com- 
pensation fine for murder, but he who is lord over nil, 
and that is the king. It is not proper, in law, to com* 
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l^aia.frott coovenAioQ to oonv«olioii> to eofer a proses 
liutipp for ooe offieocei therefore^ this quarrel should 
Ih^ brought hffore the collective court. And the kiug 
i» eotitled to one third of the compensation fine for 
murder, for compelling its payment in lieu of corporeal 
IHinishment, and for compelling the payment of the 
other share to the family, as the lawful share between 
thfiiip- The third is, a ccdleetive convention formed in 
consequence of a dispute between persons in authority 
about the understanding of two laws, which are in op* 
position to each other in deciding upon the same causey 
without a.possibility of ascerta^ping whether is the more 
^'edible, or without knowing whether- of the two is the 
iDor^ honourable. In this case, the king, by propef 
potiee, must compel a meeting of the cauonists, whe* 
tber they are religious men, or other churchmen, to 
d^ide this contention through the judgment of the in»* 
partial canonist, and to support it by an oath, if there 
be any. suspicion ; and then the judge must, * on the 
king's part, pitmounce sentence according to the deci-- 
tfion of the oanonista. 

There are three cuttings off for contompt. The first 
ii, to decide a cau^e for a person^ to whom appertains 
the space of a year and a day to doubt the decision i 
(bat is, for the mea of the eourt, or the judges, or 
fathers,, to prevept a person from giving an instant hos« 
tagds or to faiil» on the part of the king, or of the lord 
irhfo owQs tbe court, .to receive a hostage. On this ac« 
count, the u^ured person shall not lose his time, until a 
jjWt isnd a day shall have paesed awsiy, from the time 
^mt tbe Jaw first gave him permissioa ; a<^ he shall 
have just judgment administered to him fairly and ap< 
propriately in his cause, acfiording to the pleading e( 



his suit. The second cutting off for contempt is, to 
pronounce an irrevelant bond upon the defendant of a 
neighbouring country, to bear tlie record and dedaien 
after the litigation is brought into court, according to 
the request of both parties. The contempt consists in 
showing partiality to the plaintiff; for, by law, the time 
for the judge to pronounce sentence is after it b re- 
quested by both parties. The third cutting off for con- 
tempt is, to give judgment against a person, who hu 
committed bis cause to the decision of the court, before 
the facts are properly stated to the court. There are 
two kinds of contempt of absence : the first ]s,'to deprive 
a person of the possession of his land before the fixed 
time has arrived according to law, for until that time, 
he is entitled to delay ; and the second contempt of ab« 
aence is, to pronounce sentence against a person, do» 
priviog him for ever of the property, before the facta 
are fully stated in the court* The first of these con- 
tempts is understood by its unseasonableness ; and the 
second is understood, because seasonableness is com«* 
pounded with the matter, for there cannot be a doubt 
of the entire decision, on the part of the sutgect, if 
there be a coincidence of time. If the facts of the liti- 
gation be fully stated, there shall be no decision of aV 
sence, for the party recollects the cutting off in question 
for despising the decision. Every kind of false pleadings 
which does not coincide with the nature of the litigatioa, 
shall entirely cause the loss of the subject of litigation 
without losing it for ever ; and, therefore, permisdoo is 
granted to bring the matter before a court the second 
time. Every kind of false pleading that accords with 
the nature of the litigation and its entire elements, until 
there be no longer any bearing upon the dispute^ shall 
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bB entirely fruigtrated by the custom of pleadings unless 
the argvments adyanced, have placed clear bounds to 
them according to law ; as in a claim made after a year 
is expired, and such like ; and this close of the adran* 
tage shall continue until the appointed termination of 
the business. St. David !* pray, pray. 

There are three kinds of conclusions of litigation. The 
first is, if a person should happen to demand land of 
another through desire and claim, by producing a plau- 
sible reason of its descending to himself, or to one of his 
ancestors, or relations, as co-heirs, but that the land 
did not descend by the equity of his ancestors ; and if 
the defendant be able to produce, against the plaintiff, 
a defence of his right to it through legal security, and 
that it came to one of his ancestors also through legal 
security, he shall be able to bear the extinct right to 
himself, or to his co-heir with him, though it may be a 
person brought up with himself, or a stranger who has 
obtained the land with him, as he is able to prove their 
rights, or the time to give hostages with the decision. 
The second is, a conclusion which the respondent can 
effect against the plaintiff, who claims a right on account 
of ancestors, or from his own condition, or from any 
other that has extinguished the right through the plead- 
ings of a natural quarrel, and a decision delivered in 
the presence of the person who claims the right on his 
own account, or of his co-heir, through some one of his 
ancestors ejecting the person who had seised it unlaw- 
fiilly. It is also effected, if the respondent be able to 
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* St. Darid was hi([^ly oeMrated as a divine and as a My nian. He 
flourished atx>ut the middle of the fifth century, and became the founder of 
many church&i. He is the patron Saint of Wales, as St. Gedrge is of 
Eogla&d, and Si. Ftetnck is of Ireland. 
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support the ownership better than the Bitoation of tht 
per§0D who has sought to do it bj seisiog It unlawffollj; 
or to produce a legal olaiiaHkgtffnst the plaiHtUF^ that be 
was the person who got posseasionsbip of the land by 
aecident $ that is, through ihe iuvestiture of the lord ; 
and after that another person attended the conrciltHift 
in his absence^ and received a feeble inrestiture of the 
land in question, from the convention, and through thiCI 
circumstanee, continued to keep pof^session. In thh 
case, the first can enter an action when be pleases 
within a year and a day; and though the other may 
commence a suit with him about the unjust sei^re, he 
cannot obtain a verdict in his favour, because every 
seisin compounded with justice is more powerful than 
that seisin which was made dishonourably^ and becaafle 
the law understands the condition of the most aacieal 
claim, and gives possessionship to him whose cause H 
most just, until the matter becomes extinct tbroogli 
law and justice. Thus, an eternal coaclusion is estab* 
lished, as that above, respecting possessionship, thit 
may happen, by the plaintiff and defendant pleading 
fiice to face through law and judgment. Once more, or 
if the defendant be able to bring against the plaintiff an 
eternal conclusion of ancestry, in a convention of a 
eommot, or of a hundred ; for whoever shall be sup- 
porting it, whether a concealed person sprong from 
pure blood, because of sufferance, or a stranger wba 
may have received it, he shall have the advantage that 
may emanate from justice for the space of three jekn. 
For to that person there is a concealment of law, as of 
the person who Is legitimately descended, unless he be 
able to*prove his being an unjust occupier through the 
person who brings forward the right to bim firoris himseUL 
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Xbte €oaelutii|iD daes^&ot operate against ibe false dces^ 
flier, onle^s whei'e one of the aQcieot rights mas upon 
hid occupaocjr, asserting in his defencci,: that 'the heir- 
sbip'did not fall to bim by the person wAo p4it^ in his 
claim, and in this maooer to donbt Kl^'mniership alt6^ 
l^ether, irhere he falls to produce equity -upon siihitar 
CKcasions* May St. David assist us! , 

'The third conclusion of a litigatiod is, for the plaintiff 
to suffer his claim to lid dormant until the year has ex- 
ptred; or to demand his unquestionable rights on blarik 
days; or to demand landed property by pedigree -and 
jBlock at a time when th^ law is closed respecting such 
caused; o^ to begin the trial after half the day has evi^ 
dently passed away, and such Kke things, This last 
eonclusion, and such like, shall be supported only for a 
time, but :tbe two others, and similar ones^ shall be fof 
er^; and this, because they establish justice. St.Gwendtf! 
ketffus. 

The force of a conclusion is to pr\>ddce a^ persoA of 
energy > and strength, who will give the whole force 'of 
trjith to a discourse; the same as the record of the 
court, the verdict of the country, in a litigation about 
landed property, a suretyship in commerce, direct evi- 
dences^ or contractors about a contract which is claimed; 
where the parties are not in harmony; that is, abtfut 
moveable property violating the pleading, the element, 
or the knowledge of impartial law. In every siCuatlcrn^ 
a person has. a right to demand' nbftural equity ink 
account of hfs aneestors, as wAl as the emoluments of 
it, where an extinctton of right cannot be' produced 
against it by a legal act | but lime musrbe obiservci.* 
There we four ties of a litigation : he who claFms t 
what 18 the things tJiait Is claimed ; what is the worth of 
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the thiag claimed ; and at what time the claim is made. 
The manner is, in the 6r5t place, to declare the proper 
names of the plaintiff and defendant, and also what it 
the nature of the claim, so that it may be known whe« 
ther it can be settled by the chancellor, or by the officers 
of this convention. The second is, what is the property 
claimed ; that is, the manner in which it has been in- 
jured, whether by trespass, theft, snrref^titious removal, 
hire, pawning, borrowing, or by any injury whatever 
that may be done to the person, or to hi& property ; 
and also what kind of property it is, whether cattle, 
gold, silver, or claims upon landed property, through 
one of the investigations of rijght, or by one of the three, 
or through pedigree and descent ; if by service, pawn&ng, 
or by borrowing, name what degree of strength l-emains 
to obtain them again ; or if through commerce, contract, 
or any other form, name what kinds of claim are upon 
them. The third is, to declare what is the magnltdde 
of the claim y that is, to state the number of animals, 
or of gold, or silver, and what their qualities are. If 
injured, to what extent, and what is the rank of the 
plaintiff. If for land, name what number of acres it 
contains, and what is claimed by the possessor; if for 
wood, state ti^hat number of trees (here are, and of 
what kind, and what is the sum that is demanded for 
the mischief, according to law, whether lawful silver, 
or abort silver* The fourth is, the time in which the 
daim is made ; that is, to declare the day aad the year 
the claimed thing was tkiken from the property, or the 
Injury that was done, or the contract which was made, 
or the regulation, and at what place. If by commerce, 
what day .was it ; if by hire, pawning, or borrowing, 
state what day, and what year it ought to foe returned 
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tigtAn, or payment to be made for the commerce. If 
the claim be respecting land, state what day it ma 
taken possession of, where the land is situated, what 
rank it possesses, by which of the three obstmetiont be 
\ras deprived of the enjoyment of his property, or hoir 
'he was injored, and also what was the condition of the 
plaintiff or defendant, at the time they were i^oilty of 
this injustice to him. Whoever shall avoid one of these 
four ties already mentioned without speaking, has a 
questionable claim, and it is not incumbent to reply to 
it, unless as it regards the time on the part of the 
responding party. And if one of these fimr things be 
not fuHy stated (for more or less is not required for the 
property than n^hat ought to be according to law,) it is 
false pleading, and the plaintiff must lose his claim io 
consequence ; and he is not entitled to an answer, be* 
cause he loses it in the manner already stated. Then, a 
distinction roust be made between false pleading and 
uncertainty; and unless he be able to support one of 
the four ties, previously mentioned, by the truth, be is 
never entitled to an answer, respecting : the claim* 
St, David the waterman ! pray fiyr. Us 1 

There are three persons who can "keep land and 
receive it in the court of the commot^ ^r the bandred, 
•and who ought nbt to be parties to answer any one, to 
commence a [Prosecution, or to be jurors with the 
judges by rank of land, as barons : . that Is to say, the 
first of these is a churchman, tp whom the king gives 
land by his own act, and who possesses his land in seen* 
rity ; the second is a layman, to whom the king gives 
land, either. as a present, or as a reward for other 
services, and such like ; and the third is a person, who 
keeps the possession of vassal land under the king. The 
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first aiid fbc «eqoDd of tbese oagbt to aasver before the 
.cWef judge» if it be required of them, but not before s 
bArQDifil coqrt ; ^caad the third must an^w^er ia the court 
<»f a vassal town, but not in the hjgher court. 

There ace three iDconti^ent litigations in law : the 
first is/ a litigation io wihich the plaintiff is guilty of 
lalse pleading, or mioQrti^intjj or suffers the tine to 
pass aiyay;;the second is, a litigation in which the 
.defendant-is guilty of tbe laine faults ^ and the third Is, 
Avrbere a persAU loaHes a r claim .in a.,l^tig^tion .that abidl 
be rendered iopominent ip la,w, on account of questioning 
(he pleadipge c^ a lit^atian. ' 

There are three kinds of guardiaps of land acoord&ng 
jCo lai9^ : the first is a lor^ ,who shall be the guardian of 
:lAnd:that falls into his hand by the death of the owner, 
4intil the Tight claimaht come to dc^mnnd itj the second 
jfi^ a oo-heir, whq shall guard the property of his eo- 
heirs, until they eome to ^eceiFC; their j-jig^ta and dacs, 
08 brothers, first, cousins, ai^ seqepd cousins, for these 
4lne cQ^brsirs ) .and the third is, a p^i;san to whom the 
Aitner shtill gi3ire.the guardianship of hi^ land, upon con* 
ditioD of repos8eBsipg..his land and his I'ank, when be 
idesires« - < . 

There are librae ,f{^se claiipants, who. opght to be pu^ 
sishedt for, (heir : own personal claims i the first is, a 
person who givea a hostage against a decision which 
has been.effscte4 by tbeeopport of a^opnter-^hoatag^ 
Ikrough written authority, by law, ^i^d tlus offender 
ahall forfeit, the price of Us tongue; the second is, a 
person who giv^es a hostage against ^mother that bftf 
been given. for another, person otherwise than for him- 
aelf, and this .offender must be punished .by an amerce- 
ment; and the* tbiipd is, f^. person who may present a 




.as a prie8t> or aooliterr.pfiiriQii. of aittUgHMis >order. 

tonally to Qppo^f; Itip d#qiwo» A bWHish khemalhority of 
law; .))ut >f >)mtf aat^Qr^y faUbim, lie .fonfiats an 
.Mpercemeat. . J^o ipexma abaU iorfeU none jthaa aa 
liinerc4ineqt,«ih^P9 ther^ftb»U:he # ii»at9al ffeoagaizaDoe, 
j|bi:o^gb^iv^og:a..b%9tM.e und a ppttoterrboatage. 

If .^aretleftjbe. given in >bi:ee, places, iihey;eaaiiot be 

jA^aM; thf)ffirfit.J9» io fbe public inarisb ; ^tbeaecondiSy 

Ip.ft.tegf^ iKWMenUoD ; aqd tbeitlwd Hs m ti^e poeBenee 

.of (tbe^ kwd. I£ttbis.be.pttblklF done,, nolbing oaa be 

effected to deny iNn law ; and since tbe defendiuift.niBst 

f^qt deny ^e 9)|i^ti^ tb«re>.tio Jan^.to support Um in 

it)w:qa£[e« ^or Pi^blt tbeijSiiQel^^t^ dwyJua.baittng.be- 

>QOln^ a saroligr Mwwt tbe diatraining of (be apparitor. 

Vor tbe law bfta Qoaeted^.tfaeft ^isbm a.aurety denies bis 

^awe^y^hip 4|gainal tbe .4i«tnMaing of itlioi apfuuitor, let 

thifP prodMce ibe. oaths. of :^ Men', e%oal in rank* witb 

biviself ; ftgaiost ttus tbere can be no eonnter^oalb, 

^except ugaiost. tbe surety ior . tbe originaldebt. if the 

;Sk|icety ooaiOB.boforetbt r«blic, letibip denyitthim^ 

the verdict of tbe country,: unless :tbe |ilaee' appertains 

.to tbe recerd ;of ;tbe eoart. 

.Tber/e.we Abneei.Wgb^conrtsJajGanihria; that is to 
Mkjy C^^ MV^ ^f AberfnMf^ tbe ooort of DineMry a«d 
^fdhe .oaart of JMotbfttvae).* £jrer|r lorA of ^vorfJerdekip 
ia.Nortb and Oaiitb Wales,; iniist..aneivoriin: Aeoonrt 
{^JWkpb is most contignoHS to^Us ost9les,;>iii mvmef claim 
iftod demand ibat laay >come.iipoa bini. . Tbongb^a/lerd 



* Mathravael was tbe place where jastice was a^nunistered for the princi- 
paltty of Powys ; but Iwfbre the inroads of the Saotons, Pengwtmp wm 
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may be a plaintHT in his own court against any persoB, 
if he be so minded, he cannot^ according to law, be a 
defendant hi his own court, against any person who 
may enter an action against him ; because be ought not 
to stand before the judge of his own court, nor ought 
he to be interrogated in his own court respecting any 
ehiim that may be upon him. Nor ought the judge 
also, according to law, to pronounce sentence, withoat 
the three parties being present, as has been previpusly 
jnentioned ; that is to say, the plaintiff standing, claim- 
ing and entering the action ; the defendant standing, 
and defending; and the rightful and common lord, 
listening. 

. There are three sureties, hot one of whom can bring 
bail upon his own personal oath, whilst any one of them 
.may deny a share, and acknowledge another share of 
the bail. The first is a person who comes as a surety in 
the preseiioe of the court ; a surety of obstruction ; and 
a surety of debt.' Whoever shall bring the first into 
court, ought to swear with him, or against him. The 
second, or the third is, a person who shall bring any 
thing whateyer upon the oaths of seven of his relatives; 
for «very one of them is a payer, according to law, at 
the lime of settling the debt. The following is the dis- 
tinction between a surety of obstruction, and'a surety 
for debt. A surety of obstruction is pne that the law 
• calls a surety, whose suretyship ceases ^tb the plaintiff 
by notification in the days of a convention. A surety 
for debt is called, by law, the person who becomes 
surety for another who cannot stand to law because of 
poverty ; and in lieu of whom, the party compels the 
surety for the debt. There are two kinds of failures 
that require the surety to stand by law. One of them 
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is poverty by the want of three garments^ so that the 
debtor may be able to pay two of them at ooce^ an^ 
keep the third for himself. The time such a persom 
shall pay it^ is from the eighth day to the other, if the 
property is become advantageous; but in the day that 
the debtor shall fail, let the surety pay all that was left 
unpaid : and this is the surety who continues beyond 
the time fixed for payment. The $econd is, when the 
debtor leaves the country before the day of payment, 
then let the surety pay half the debt, and continue his 
suretyship upon the other half, until the expiration of a 
year and a day ; and then let the surety pay up alt 
arrears, unless the debtor will stand according to law; 
and let the surety have a claim upon the debtor when- 
ever he pleases. After the time fixed for payment, it 
will be seen whether the plaintiff will neglect to attend 
to the time of meeting, or not. The time fixed by law 
is, to make a stir within the limits of nine days, in« 
eluding the day fixed upon for payment, because it is 
not proper to fix a shorter time than this, lest the 
plaintiff should happen to have dues in various other 
places ; but if he neglect to prosecute for it, through 
the law of a convention, let the time of the obli- 
gation of the suretyship entirely pass away, in the 
same manner as if the creditor had given time to the 
debtor in the absence of the surety, after the day of 
payment, had been fixed. 

There are three things which a surety cannot effect 
his obtaining of them against a strange party : the first 
is, a defensive bond ; the second is, the time fixed by 
record ; and the third is, to argue in the law for a party 
that he ought not. 

There are three sans who are not entitled to a' share 
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of their father's estates, accoYdltrg^'to latr: that Is to 
say, the son of a priest who has been profitted after 
having bound himself in holy orders ; the second Is, the 
son of a leper who has been prdfitted after having heen 
dlstingnished by his people on account of the leprosy; 
and the third is> a son who shall hame ' paid his father 
his land for a corpse that has been murdered, both for 
the peace of the son and the father. 

There are three kinds of faomtfge: that'of the refugee's 
defence; that of the' petitioner; and that of the so- 
journer. 

There are three things that do not require pleaders 
to argue for them against atiother: the first Is, to give 
a hostage against a decision; the second is, to ai^ue 
against another warrant ; and the third is, to argue 
against a person who is in danger of life and limb. 

There are three most grievous complaints : the first 
is, to enter a complaint about land by pedigree and 
stock ; the second is, to enter a complaint about matual 
hostages in a decision; and the third id, to eater a 
complaint about murder. 

There are three kinds of possessionship abont land, 
according to law : the first is, investiture without pos- 
session; the second is, possession without investiture; 
and the third is, possession and investiture. 

By three ways the distaff^ rises to the rank of th^ 
spear : the first is, by suflEerance, for suflbrance wiH 
cause all co-prozimatlon'; the second Is, by the failure 
of legal male heirs'; and the third is, by purehnse, for 
this is the third l^gal' heii^hlp.' 

ft 

* The dUUff'vi a poetical expression for heirs on the female line of desoesl^ 
and gj^eart isa term used to denote heirs lineally descended in the mal^ lias 
of adeeston: • 



^ett are three kinds of boundary redtriciiDns t s^X| 
Iratiky and pre-occopatiou. 

There are three memberB of a familyi who ought to 
do what is right for a person, and receire him, though 
there be no lord to sofler it: a father, the eldest bro*^ 
ther, and a father-in-lawi 

There are three litigations which the judge hAs tiot 
time to decide upon: the first is, a litigation where 
mutual witnesses are giren; the second is, to liberate 
the prisoners through the king's necessity; and the 
third is, to adjudge a disclosure of right to a persoD> 
that ought to be done by law^ 

There are three persons who may keep land in the 
king's court, and receive it of the king, if such land 
descend to them by right of inheritance ; and they are 
not to do to the lord any one of the three kinds of 
^ervicesi except to pay him his rent^ and his place of 
entertainment : a widow woman, a youth under* age> 
and a scholar who has taken holy orders. Such privi- 
leges are granted to a widow and a boy, because of. the 
want of sense and personality } and such are, granted to 
the scholar, because there is no price fixed upon his 
tongue in law, and because no person can obtain a de^- 
cision agunst bim> but under danger of losing the price 
of his tongue. 

There are three persons that the ki6g, or his cfficers^ 
ought to desire bail of> for security to all his people^ 
lest they may do evil^ because no one can eater a com^ 
l^aint, or commence a prosecution agaitet tliem : the 
first is/ obe of the meinbers of the coarention who 
wishes to live in the country without giving honuige to 
the king, or to one of the freeholders ; the second is, a 
person who shall threaten another, who is absent^ in 

Rr 
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the presence ef the lord, or of bis officers j and the 
third is, a person who shall ali^iire the law in the coarti 
or in one of the three pnblie. meetings, sajing, that be 
desires bis own wiU, except the la.w presecotesj or 
prefers a complaint. Any kind of person that comphuBs 
upon the sacred relics of being forionsly threatened 
with the lolss of life, body, limbs, or property, by ano- 
ther, oQght to have sureties for his security.* 

There are three persons who ought not to stand in 
judgment: the first is, a person deprived of reason by 
madness,: and who is masteried by being bound, or once 
confined ; the second is, a p^rsdq who has once made 
a purchaser from a confessed thief, or that is detected 
living in peace with a public thief > ahd the third is, 4 
person who onee forfeited the price of his tongte for a 
fiils^ sentence, which he previously proDoiwced. 

Thel*e are thre^ common tbinga of a oomitry : a Hieel- 
ingi debates, and a chnreh. 

There aiie three nnifiirks in law; the first is, an um- 
pire to mainiain jlistice ; th^ jBecond is, an umpire to 
ke^ sincerity >. and the third is> an ulnpire to iUustrale 
thb truth* These three afe, thfe lord, the sul^ely^ and 
ad bonborable judge between lit^atting' parties; 

Tberb are three thidgs higher than law; and tliat 
operate above the law^ when they come in oontact frith 
it : a lord dwag betted in a place than latr, by showing 
a {deasmg regard fdr tmth, or by ekerdiaiiig mercy ; 
privilq;e, against which noHiing' can be proved ; and an 
a^nowledged eontnaet. ... 

There are three pbints Which mhy be denied in. a 
eharge of insult : that the accused did net d6 any thing 

• The English law of swearing tMe peace agaiost a penoD, vM pnMt^ 
oripnattd fhmi this. <-' 
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tQjmAh or ji^ij^i^lize either hiv^ or J^is lor^^ or his 
family* ??bc$,r9a8pp w)iy it should be desied with refe« 
Mnce t9 the loird is^ Icu^t tbe^fUBcus^ .be fined; aod the 
i!«fison .why ,it j^hould be. ^denied jrith regard »to the 
family is, lest they should seek for revenge, for ,it 19 
a,dii|grac^.;to f^,^.pai]ly,to.)iave ,^h^r relation insulted ; 
and wless (he ^splt be paid or deqied, it. is {lawful to 
s^Tomgeit. /If theinsplt .be paid for, ,pr denied by the 
-accused, there .q^n be no disgrace to,tIie fapni^j and 
«rhere tb^re is. i|0 d^gr^ce, tbi^ns can be no daini. 

There are three suffeninces .that accompmiy the lair 
for a c^r^tain tim^, but Khey fire not of equal authority 
5rith the law, .p^ither cm^ any empluni^pt ,be obtained 
by them aocordiog to If^i^; Aat b^.they cannot be 
shown to be the causes. The fir^t is, for .fi person to 
suffer oppression by the office of the lord acting illegally 
;»twards hiin. instead pflaiFf^lly ; wA this the law. calls, 
very oppressive sufferance. T^e second is, the jsu^b- 
ranjp0 of a. miserly, pr iphupiatt, person, that miiy have 
the pre-ocqupatlon. of office, or. of one without learning, 
Without property ; apd this, the law calls, dishoaoprable 
sufferance, its barrenn^s excepted. .The third is, the 
sufferaiice of a. person con^peUed by his lord to his dis- 
advantage in the presence of his court ; and this the law 
iBal|9, /decepl^ive s^erance in the presence of the judges. 
It is ii|cumbeot upon the offender to indemnify the per<- 
|on jignred in this case, aecop^iiig as the law has en- 
acted, iu the same miinner.as trespi|s^es must be made 
good ; for the. king's court is. punishable to give counsel 
to a person at a tipne when it is not demanded ; and on 
account of the iDJustice done, he must guard himself 
respecting what the law may do to him when it demands 
his service. 
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There are three complaints that supersede cvcrf other 
complaint, when they meet in court : one is, the first 
Whose attendance is called for in the court 5 the second 
is, a complaint of debt ; and the third is, a complaiAt 
of oppression. 

There are three things which a secure law wiB not 
answer for : the first is, to judge with too nmeh leai- 
cncy 5 the second is, to dear a person before his defeace 
be delivered ; and the third is, to hang a person for 
four legal pence, which ought not to be done, unless to 
hang for one hundred pounds. 

There are three unconscionable laws : one is, to ter» 
minate a dispute entirely, without enquiring into the 
truth; the second is, to judge contrary to necessity ^ 
and the third is, to compel a person to bis disad* 
vantage. 

There are three deviations of law : an indbtinel elaim, 
an imperfect answer, and a discordant record. 

There are three kinds of injustice : the first is, to 
show great partiality to another in lieu of law 5 the 
second is, to support an animal in one of the three free 
gavels more than two parts and a third ; and the third 
is, to grant more satisfaction to a person than his claim 
required. 

There are three things which are greater than law i 
these three are, a full price for land where it can be 
proved, and where nothing can be effected against it; a 
lord urging truth between two men; and the long 
suffering of a country, in which there is no law. In 
these three cases, no judge ought to pass a sentence, 
for iTothing in these cases, has emanated from the law, 
find there can be no legal decision but by law. Th^ 
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eeniDlry anci the lord, howeTer, ba?e a right to judge in 
abese cases. 

According to law, the testimony of a man respecting 
a woman ought not to be credited, nor. that of one 
woman respecting a man ; for every woman is only a 
4hird of a man, and her efidence is not to be credited 
xespecting him, beoanse a third is not to be believed 
respecting two parts. Testimony shall be carried into 
effect respecting woi^s and deeds, but it cannot extend 
to the thoughts Of the mind ; and this forms the boun- 
dary of the two laws, the law of the church and the 
law of KoWel, by their rank. Unless the three places 
are here, the unappropriate shall be as good as the ap- 
propriate : the first consists in the rank in which he was 
bom; the second in his oath; and the third is the 
place that cannot show the body of a person moreho*- 
nouraUe than himself; for the law has said, that the 
heir shall not be unappropriated, if one of these persons 
be restricted, because he ought to possess all his father's 
4lenialods and all his defences. The law has said, that 
the king may give land in the kingdom to i| person who 
lias done him service; and it also enacts, that of one 
f laee, the decision shall appertain to the misery of the 
iieces^tous. An apology does not comport with a person 
wko is able to adhere to the truth ; and the law has 
enacted, that the person who violates its commands^ 
ahall be visited with punishments. 

* Th4Sre are three persons who shall obtain disturbed 
property and dues by the death of the owner according 
to the law of beirs ; and not one of these three can be le* 
gaily compelled to pay the debts of other heirs : that is 
to say, the king's adopted son, or baron, whom the law 
palls an appropriate adopted /son, and who lives im* 
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iMOveaUfwith.the'lerd until thefourth pevsoii «f l^sUscd 
desceDdants on every side ; the second is the king, .when 
heirship shall descend to 'bim by :tbe proportf of Jib 
ftdopted son, who f may have died without, beimfimiD his 
own body; and the third is, when 'the baroa ahaO 
legally become the heir of the kiag'a- ad[^it€d son, who 
may have died without an heir frotn^his own body. 
Not one of these can be compelled to pay a debt for 
another in the law of heirs> or^ce^heirs, unlesa there be 
a descending, or a turning of theheir, or <o4ieir, ia 
tiatural justice^ because of bis ancestors, or co-heua. 
Therefore, the son of a foreigner,' who is called aa 
adopted son, does not pay the debts of his ancestors^ or 
to^heirs, because he does not obtain his natural »i$giit 
from their party through 'right of descent, or of rewir- 
ing. Nor can any one be compelled <to pay tfooiber 
person's debts, who may die before paying them, three 
persons excepted : that is to say,. an heir who has ob- 
tained his natural rights by his father; the second \b 
the surety ; and the third is the co-heir, who obtMns 
bis natural rights from aether eo-helr. 

There are three persons whom a pleader, most stand 
for, in their absence: the first is, a person whoahall 
be on a pilgrimage at Rome, or at the grave of Christ ; 
the second is, a person who shall be ill in bed by woaad, 
or stab, or other natural illness, so that he cannot oome 
either on horseback, or on foot; and the third is, a 
person confined in prison; and also a pM'son in the 
lord*s army, for the chief service of the country is in the 
army by necessity, or obsequiousness; hence, this Arms 
a fourth cause. 

There are three legal heirs in law, who are not equally 
worthy in the king's service, and who ought not to h<dd 
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land under the kibg» after their fotbers : that is to say^ 
the blind, the dumb, and the defective person ; because 
they are not able entirely to perform the service apper- 
taining to the king from bis land, and because they are 
deficient in bodily strength, in quarrels, in the army, 
and in many other places. Those who are perfect iu 
their ears, their feet, ^nd their eyes, though the land 
of their fathers, after their fathers, shall come to them 
illegally, still they shall obtain emoluments, according 
to law, altogether by the king, and they shall support 
him in what appertains to him, unless they be those 
heirs who are defective in body. If the owner of land 
lose his eyes, so that he cannot see, or his ears, that he 
cannot hear, or his feet, so that be become lame, he 
ought not to keep land under the king after that, unless 
he have an heir, or co-heirs of the land, as brothers, or 
others, lest the service due to the king fail from that 
land. Whoever shall accept a debt of an imperfect 
man, from land, must provide both food and clothing 
for him whilst he lives. 

There are three persons who can be rejected from one 
kind of these causes ; that is to say, a massacre, land 
detention, and adultery : a witness, direct evidence, and 
a legal evidence. 

* There are three things which are sufficient for a man 
to lose his cause by them, though it may be so just as 
to accord with truth and law : these three are, a court 
before the time, a witness upon a surety, and a detainr 
lag after a rejection. 

There are three brothers^ one of whom is entitled to 
thQ paternal estate, whilst the other two are not, thougb 
they am all the ofibpring of the same father and mother^ 



who were lawfully married. The son who shall obtaiit 
il, 18 be who is perfect in body, and the other two artf 
to be distinguished into the dumb and the sick. The 
sick person cannot enjoy any part of the estate^ be« 
cause he cannot be long in tlie world ; and the dumb^ 
being imperfect in tongue, cannot be elected as a jadge; 
for he cannot be both complete and incomplete, and 
therefore he is no man; and because be is no man, he 
cannot be a judge. 

There are three natural roots in one word of law i 
truth, conscience, and learfiing. Unless these coincide, 
the law is not worthy of a name. Truth is the root of 
judgukent ; conscience is the root of participation : and 
learning is the root of carrying on a litigation. Every 
counsellor who cannot terminate a litigation by these 
three roots, is unworthy of reception. 

There are three ownerships of land until a certain 
time, and they shall be wandering about, and have their 
fixed times : the time of a year and a day for the erec^ 
tion of an edifice upon the land of another person, and 
three days of protection ; the time of inresting with 
seisin until he shall give his rank and his quality in his 
power; and the time of the counter party, untU the 
lord compels him to improve his rank and his condition. 
And if there be opporition, the law shall be closed 
against him in one of the ways, by which a proprietor 
shall lose his land. The counter party is the principal 
heir for obtaining an investigation of right. 

There are three seisins that cannot be productive of 
enjoyment: the first is seisin contrary to the will; the 
second is seisin without knowledge; and the third is 
feisin where there sbaH be a mutual tie and piiiuslinaie»fr 



npouhim,Mi<mg9§ kesliaH be in poiMMloo, as oUi^ 
gation, er another writing. No firoprleter ebalt koe hii 
Und for going to asoertatn tlM degrees of consangalaity 
onto tibe aintli in descent, M lie can state the tniih in M 
lerdUe nanher dttting the Unies ftsed by law $ §9tm 
daim is net flaally deterndaed against a proprietor, aalil 
tlie above oaitses are settled. 

A sundlni* claim is not eonreaient except In tbred 
instances: these are as follows. First, if a plaintlif 
^reseat a matter of eom^nt to the officers of the con- 
reotion, and 'he be called npon in the Urst day, and io 
not attend to the call ; and If the defendant then wish 
Ibr judgment to be piH>no«need in his favour $ and if 
npon this,' the plafntiff come to the convention and 
oomplaitt to tlie lord and the oAcers^ that equity and 
ffffht are set adde by law,' before the day hap passed 
away, which the king has appointed to decide legal 
cases; (for every thing is uainlerrupied, inasmuch as 
Hbm {daintiff has not- subjected himself to nn amercer 
ment,) therefore, the plaintiiP has power to testify to the 
lord, tliatthe defendant does not deny the claim; and 
then th^ claim remains stationary. The second mode 
by which a claim remains stationary is :— if a plaintiff 
IHrefer a daim in a collective court, over which the 
king's deputy presides, and ther^ be no delay to him ttf 
answer it ; on that day the defective laws, wrong cus- 
tomsi and the lieebie eommots shaU cease to have ioflu't 
ence; and there shall be nothing for tlie defisndant, 
because tbe evidence was greater than the 4day« 1^^ 
iMrd cause why it is proper for a complaint to remain 
stationary is,— when ah officer departs with his rod of 
eOoe feom that place,, no delay can be granted in thai 

Ss 



courts for (he khig' boghl X» jhawbis rod* ^.oOm 
uodiatoitiBdly (o every one. . . i 

There are three inurdere for which there shell be on 
fines peid : thefirsi tet )the Wow of a youth who has aot 
oblaioed (be legal. age ol&urtecift years; (be second is, 
a hXow^Vm from lai^fiil a^ioUude $ and (he (bird i8» a 
blow given contrary to injOlination* The Ueod afioQ 
Uie nroidid, and »a broken boue* if (hepe be any, must be 
pidld: for. . 

.There lure (bree loud cries of a foreigner. The fifsl 
is, that ,of a proprie(or concerniBg.laod> wba has beeo 
in aM(her country; until the xi\p$lk of his lineal des- 
oeiKiants, and: who shall come (o the Im^d and pve a 
cry. in. his ppesenoe for his right And doe^ and demaiidil 
of the lo^d end t^e elderly noblemen who are (o swear 
to his pedigree ; for (be! <;laimaiit ought to bring Ml 
pedigree before them wifrh the' elderly noblemen^, after 
be has sworiD Jlo it. /And if ttey eamiot be certain res- 
pecting the defendant/ wlio is demanding it of ihe:lord 

* 1 . The rod vrasanciently used as a symbol of haatening, or speed. Hence, 
^e tead, *' What hast thou se^n?**' *' I see a rod of an almond tree.* 
** Thou bast sean^weUy for I xriU hasten my .word to perform it" Jer. |. 1 1, 
12. 2. Rods also constituted, the general badges of autho^ty, and generally 
implied Micredness of character. Hence the sceptres of 1dngB<— the rods of 
priests, ambassaddrs, and magistnrtes^^and the rod of Moses, of Aibraa, ot 
tbe £^{yi>tian magiqantj &o. 3. Rods, staves^ or wands, wsie anciently used 
to denote.a commission. Thus in the ex. P8alm> we read, " The Lord shall 
send the rod of thy power out of Sion ;--b6 thou ruler even m the midsk 
among tby entmiss $" and the wMlt carrifd by o«r o(jficefB» ^ at this very 
tiDA, in ooiuts of jastice,&c. seem to.haye,b6en adopted originally from the 
same principle. 4. Compacts were anciently dissolved by breaking the rod, 
or staff. * ** And I tcok my staff*, even beauty,- and cut )t a«uider» that I 
nillilitrsak my ccj^enaaVwhi^ \ made with all the people." Zecb. xi. t, 10, 
U. As a remarkable coincidence, I inav observe, that upon trials in the 
House of Lords, the Lord High Steward Notifies (he dissolving of hiscommis^ 
sion, by taking the wand tmto Ms ba&d aad tmUog iU^FHe Drnte^CMi 
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ftftcr the eMcrly noblemen hwe Anted to ewear to h\d 
pedigree, and he produeiiig his pedigree to the^eqtate' 
krid 'to the viilikge from whieh he originally sprung, the 
lord ought to give Mm his land, since the ehleriy no- 
blemen eannot swear to Mi pedigree after snch a person 
hsL8 been absent from Ms country unto the nintli of hi* 
Kneal descendants, whether on account of exile, murder, 
the anger of the lord, or hdstageship. 'This person, 
being the ninth In lineal' descent, is going from a pro- 
prietor to a non-proprietor, and the law will support 
htm in his claim ; that is, it Will grant Mm as much 
land as fell to the lord to guard, when his ancestor left 
it. This is called the loud cry of the stranger ; but it 
eannot be listened to by any person after the ninth of 
the lineal descendants. The secon^d is, the son of a 
freeholder respecting his bondmen, who have left him, 
without doing what is right. The third is, a wife about 
her husband; for her family ought not to receive seen* 
Hty, without his permission, after she is married. 

There are three things that cannot be permitted t 
hypocrisy in an oath, an apology in confession, and a 
dependance upon old age. 

There are three persons who shall escape from losing 
their lives for a confessed theft : the first is, a crowned 
scholar, who is exempt for the first robbery, unless be 
be degraded and reduced to the state of a laymdn ; the 
second is, a boy under fourteen years of age ; and the 
third is, a person with a barbarous language, who shall 
be exempt for three days and three nights, if he be 
Ignorant of the law of the (Country and of its customs. 

There are three severe losses of a family. The first 
is, if a son be brought to his father by avouchment, 
being a son of sufferance, and he murder a person, and 




Mi kihcfa fonily give aoretiei (or the paymenf; of Hm 
eompensalion fine; if after (Imt, his mother take him 
to another father, and the fiuaily of the murdered peraoa 
come to demaod the eoropeoaatioD fine of the UmUj 
that gave hostages for Its paymeot, and the family 
ataert that it had exeorofmoaieated Mie marderer, aad 
that it ought not Co pay a compeosatioa floe exoept far 
their relatioo, and the marderer was no relation of 
their% because he had been taken from their family j 
and if the family go from there to demand the eompen* 
sation fine of the family to where the mnrderer had 
been removed, imd they reply that he has done no evil 
since he became their relation, and that they are not 
entitled to pay any such demand, except for an iiQury 
which their relation might do. Because of these two 
reskSons, the law has enacted tfa^t that fiunily must pay 
it, who gave security; that is, the persons who gave 
full security must pay it entirely, since they were sin- 
cere in the securities given for its payment. The aecond 
is, if sureties Bhould be fl^veo for the payment of the 
compensation fine of the murderer, and one penny of it 
should be left unpaid, and the murderer be killed la 
consequence j the law has enacted, that the avenging 
family are not entitled to return any tlung again, bo^ 
eaiose he did not pay it entirely, and that which is 
eomplele cannot be demanded for that which is Incom* 
plete. The third is, if a persQn confess to another 
murder, and the accused do not oppose it by denial 
upon the qaths whioh he ought, and bis &mily neglect 
it and boast of the mnrder ; the law has enacted, that 
from that time forward bis deidal cannot be accepted, 
because he did not begin to take an avoncbment by 
denial^ that i^ to send to bis fiunily and to the lord. 



And. b«fme:ofift|ie Jois of pNf artgrt; it U mallei tkt 
MveB9 1069 o(a laiDJIy. . 

T^r^: #f e Uir^e^ diiisicwts.oC meoi^e : ibe fint i% to 
ptal^ a ^orpee ; tbe Mooodtis, to oxpose. a corpse ; tmi 
Sik»: tbird !•> to dowand whoso coepae it is, aod who 
Ijhniati a 0|»ear into it, A ifine ol satisfiaetioo matt bt 
f#id for tb|{$e tbrte- tbii^* For ihe first, the .fioe shall 
be without augosentatioQ; and for the other two^.a 
third shaV fall to the ground* The reason why there 
fbaU be no augmentatioo of the first fine is, because it 
jis not upparent for what purpose the corpse was insulted 
^e fiiiattime; aad the reason of the abatement of tha 
two other fines is, becaiaae it is a less disgrace to tim 
doad than to the tiving. 

There are three stoppages of blood : Uood to the 
oheek, Uood to the atomaeh, and blood to the ground ; 
tb%t i% blood to the face, blood to the clotbes, aod 
JMood that runs to tho ground, lliongh nolhlngonB be 
^ivaed for this last Uood, ]rat the lord can ]nn>secote 
for it, becauae Us land was stained by it. The fines 
Imposed for it are, tUrty penoe tor ihe blood, and a 
Iiomid for ^taioing the land. 

There are ttooe kioda of blood for whbh no coospea- 
aalioo fan bo granted s Uood from aoabs^ blood irom 
the .n^e» and blood froonii seat wfaika it shai be opoan 
The reason why tbeto oan bo wo eempensalhm for such 
Mood is, beaaaae it is natneail for dmin to bleed ataqr 

tioif- 

. There are three eonspicitaua sears t a s^av opon tbe 
Isce, a sear ppoa (he band, .and ascar upon the foot; 
^or the first, a Ibrte-fidd prsco is damandsd foo ika 
blood, the wound, and the s<$ar; for the second^ twice 
the Tidue of the Uood^ tho wound, and the sear, must 



be paid; and for %he Iblidd, thevviliie of the blood, the 
wound and the scar, must be paid once. The reason 
why a hearier fine )& deaoatided for the first than for the 
second, and for the seoond more than for the third is; 
because a sear upon the face is roore exposed and dis* 
liOQonrable than a scar upon the hand, and a scir npon 
the* band than one upon the foot; and therefore tho 
ooe is augmented rathw than the other. 
• By three ways every man may be insulted : by mur- 
dering him; by having illicit commerce with his wife; 
and by violatiqg his protection after he has given it. 
The reason why a man is to have a greater redress than 
another for an insult ofifered him, by having illidt com* 
merce with his wife is, because it springs from a mnr« 
deroos disposition^ 

. There are three sons who are not entitled to the pa«- 
Irimony of their fathers : the son of a priest, the son of 
a leper, and the son of a- person who has paid his laod^ 
which has. been alienated^ to make a compensation for 
murder. . The neason why the son of a leper is not en** 
titled to it is, l»eeanse his selection goes to God, and be 
Qiust divide his rank for saving knowledge.* Such is 
the condition of a person who becomes leprons, after he 
is ordered, to the hospital ; and also a person who he* 
comes a priest^after he is invested with holy orders. 

niere are. three boundary fences: rank, priority of 
gnardiansbip, and title. That is, privikged rank closes 
its bounds against that which is unprivileged, since that 
which is unprivileged must not attempt to limit the 
bounds of a man of > rank. Neither can he detemine 
for a proprietor; and also, an ancient guardian must 

•In plun Englwh, he mnrt give hh estote to the churcb for the benefit of 
lussoul;^ tbei«iare» hU son can not cfaOai the paternal estate. 
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fiitnt ite boandary; lest one should do iso'who Is his 
juDior. If there be two proprietors for accepting* it/ 
and both, bavins the saAie daims, have guarded it for 
the same length of time^ and the dderd of the country 
kaow not how to determine the matter rightly between 
them, it is necessary to divide it into two equal halves, 
aecor<fin^ to the law of equation. 

There are three privileged conventions : the conven* 
tion of a lord, the convention of a bishop, and the con«^ 
yention of an abbot. These three must be composed of 
manly persons ; and a man of one of them ought nbt ta 
execute justice, except in his own convention; unless a 
nan of the bishop's happen to do an injury to the lord, 
or A man of the lord's in the bishop's convention, or a 
man of the aA>bot's, in one of the* two others. Ea^h of 
these must make redress where he has done the injury. 
* There are three ties of hoslageship : the hand, the 
^rm, and the shoulder. They are so called, because it 
ia not incumbent to brif g a thing that caiinot be effected 
to one. of these three places, unless the plaintiff wish it; 
one thing excepted, m. a debt of such a magnitude that 
lie,. yn\l not release the hostage respecting it, exdept for 
a large equivalent. The reason is, because immoveable 
property .ought not to be taken .foe that tvhidi ia 
moveable. 

There are three hostages of ^ual authority : the 
hand of the surety, the hand of the debtor, and the 
band of the lofd^ or deputy, for a confessed debt with- 
out any. surety upon it;* for though there is no ^surety, 
the debt ia recoverable, because it is coafesBcfd. 

There are three hostages that do not require sureties 
for their security : a hostage from the surety; a hostage 
that the plaintiff brings upon the surety, if he 4o not 
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Irish to* abide bj bis swetydiip $ and a liMtag^ from fM 
lord, or hit dej^ty. The reason why a sitrety is not oe- 
oessary far tbe seeurity of' a iMStage fron the aaretyi 
or from tbe lord is, beoauso bo persons ean refase lioo^ 
tages from tbeir hands, diber from adcssire of p ro |ieny^ 
or any other tbing. If they deoy ibis hostage, they 
ought to give another hostage* Hie reasoa irliy m 
svreCy is not aecessary for the seonrity of a hostage, 
that is brought to a sorety is, beeaose he is brought 
eontrary to liis indiaatioD $ bat if he come ToloiitarBy, 
kt the piaiatiff tak:e a sarety with him for Iris secmity, 
lest he deny tliat he gave it. 

- There are jfchree Miiogs thaldo DOt require bail ffsr 
their security : tlie marriage portloa of a wife $ the 
emohnaent of a physician from* bis patient $ and a gill 
which a person receives from his lord* 

Tbeie are three litodb of an iavestigatiou of ri^ht, 
and judgment ought not to be pronouueed upon these 
tfatfee, except for a sda i» tlie place of Ms fothert an 
iuvusiigatioa of riglit by ploughing^ and euMvation ; an 
luf^stigotlo& by trass and burden; and an luTestigafioii 
by trpde» Whatever disclosure- of right is awarded to a 
person, by ploogbinir ^nd cultivationi he must remain 
thene quietly and harmlsmlyy until he can throw him* 
self* backwards over the rick, and then let him reply; 
Whaterer disdosure of right is owaMed to a person by 
hlo fofther naMing there with a horse and dray with 
hfan^ he ought to remain there without harm unto the 
end ofitho ninth day, without giving an answer; and at 
the end of thO' ninth day, he may defied himself by li 



. * The neaaiDg, aeemi to be^ thst if a pezMn oonld staj ujMB.a plaoe| 
wf&out let or moIestotiuD, until he had cultivated the soil, and hai catdc 
Mkesmi sU pisdsee, he mumtiUed jto H. 
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in^batevef ^diMJtfrHi'of rigl^ U aWar^ed tpi person b^ 
his father lawfally rclddltig there With truss apd burfleD^ 
he pu(^hr to* remain 'there dndistnrb^^ and , uninjared» 
until the eiia of the ttrird' harvebr, without givitig an 
answer; after thai timey he may defend hituself by 

Tbite are tbree' mbvcialUe Arav ' progtittioDS ifrnt 
miist Abi re^n agfaU r the ftrih h, a son either denie<i^ 
bir cUid^ed by bis Yatbefl toit whoever shall' do this 
once^ cannot nndo it ; the second is, tf person who stiaU 
once go a#% laWfuUy from his estate; for he can never 
ikioiti return to it ; and ibe' t61r^ is, a Wife who s^ali 
Mifee dephrt fh>m the I'aiik of hek- faWily, for she can 
nerler recover^it again. The reason is, the law cannot 
undo what is once' determinled, and not one of these 
ttiteb thtiigs riari^ be done except lawfully. ^ 

Tb^lte ahs' Aree stationed women : the first is, wben 
a Woman U first slept' with, she must retnain there until 
tU6 end of the dinth day; the' second is, when a man 
Al Vorctos. his lirite, dhe ought to' remain there until the 
end of the miilh day, to ascertain whether the divorce 
be legal,- and if it . hie, ' she must depart after the last 
Tfehafl and the tiAra is,' if a man die, his wife ought to 
remain Uiere, ai^' mistress of what is claimed, until th^ 
etid of tjiieiiinth day, and then she must leave after the ' 
last penny. 

Tbet^ are tliriele nets oftheklng : bis family, his pas- 
ture ifor Us •ste^dk, ahd bis cattle. The reaison is, his 
fkttdi^ ^ball hold, as prisbner, what the king poiuesses; 
foeij^ lience must be paid ftir every strange! animal that 
is fraught ih the piaisture foi^ his steeds, according to law ; 
and also, four legal pence are repaired for every iieed 
that is caught among his oattle. 

Tt 
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There are three nets o^ n freebplder : the pasture for 
his stepds^ his herd of swiQ/e, and his cattle. If an ani- 
mal^ not his own, be, taken in his>pasture» or among bis 
catM^, or his swine, the. same 4nes.mu3t bepa^d to hioi 
as to the king. t 

There are three nets of a bondman : his herd of cattle, 
his swine, and his winter )ious^» If be. find a strange 
animal amone hi^ herd of cattle*, he obtains four peace* 
for it; and if .he. find ap animf^I in his winter iiouse, or 
amon^ his swine, . he claims fqnr pence* ^ 

There are three jperplexities of law : theparticipatioa 
of the murder fine> the price of house^. and f urBi^ure, 
and a litigation between the bail and debtor. These 
are called. the three perplexities .of law, . becaq^^it is 
difilcult to bear them upon the memory and mind* 

There are three mut^ persons in a, cpoveptpop, : a 
bail, a judge, and a lord. They, are called mate persons 
in a convention, because^ every one of th^^ ought to be 
silent. From the time the surety enterp iQto court 
respecting his suretyship,, he ought not to reply, except 
after the judge asks him whether he is a bail, or oat a 
bail. It is not necess^^ry for the jjidge to make .any 
i;eply» nntil it becomes proper for hipi to sum up the 
evidence at. the close. Neither is it necessary for ib^ 
lord to make any speech ; and, therefore, be is called 
one of the three mutes of a convention. 

There are tlfree, legal arms: a sword, a spear, and 
a bow with twelve arrows. The price of a sword vfith 
a bright hilt, is twenty^four pence ; if it be brittle edged, 
sixteen pence ; and if it be round hilted, tvfclve pence. 
The price of each of the ^t wo others. |s four pence. 

• Cdniawg, gotOf bdDg tirMbirdt- 4^ tilt *\t^\ peuiy. Mid nearly Hkf 
nine at Uie Cnglish penny. 
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'^ereare tiiree free kunts: a fox, an btter^ and'a^* 
swhrto of bees. Tbey^ are sd called, for these { three > 
stroiling atiimah will not fitand iti one place for each' 
other. 

There are three preys of a g^t^eVhound : a hat^/ a* 
roe^back, aiid a fox. The k^ason wh.^ they are ealtod 
the three preys of a greyHoiiDd is, befcaiise the 6rst that* 
takes any one of them elaMM the tail ; but if the kind's' 
diogSf oMhe dogS'Oftheldfd With ybang/come up with' 
tbeganre, Iheyshkli mutkiafly share ihe tail with the 
fi*eeholde^8''dof8. Still, whoever shall start one of 
these three animals, if his greyhounds take it, he has a' 
light to it 

There are tliree animaU whose feet are of the same' 
value As their lives : a horse, a hawk, and a greyhound. 
The realson is, each of them is fifwift on foot,- but each* 
would beboroe an useless a^nimiil if deprived of its pow**- 
ers. The pi'ineipal excellence of each bf these three is 
in its* feet, and, therefore, the price of a foot, betonging 

■ I * 

to any one them, is equal to the value of the lif^. 
' There are thi*ee insults which are not fo hi redressed : 
that whieh a son receives from his father ; that which' 
a wife receives from her husband,' for one of th^ three 
legal catses ; and the insult which a ihiito'l^ceives from 
bis lord. • » • 

There are three reasons for which a man might 'to 
ehadttse his wife: for wishlitg disgrace to his beard; 

» 

for attempiingto murder him; and for adillterous in- 
tercourse *with anotlier maii. Sihce he Iras undertaken 
to redress his own wrongs, he must not beat her fur 
more than this* . 

There are three eases in which a legal divtstoo must 
be made into two halves. First, if there happen to be 
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a, debt» and bail b^ gireo /ar It» and Ib^ ^f^tor leav» Us 
country; tb^ hftilmast pay )i«lf tb4 d^ tly^ii^ he 
may be inppt^nt, .b^capfl^ be . fsmae^ t^p RlfuotilF tfi 
place confidence in him. Tbe second is, if there haj^p^ 
tp be a dispute abpiU.a bo|iq4ai:y»,betir«en p^iw^s, wf^o 
are equal as proprietpra aod . fis saardi»as, aii4 tl^P 
elders of tbe« country' ^npir itfit tb^rjigjbt bopp^vry be- 
tween tbem, H must be i^bared. In tare My^ b4^w?9i 
them. The tbjrd ifc tf .tbCffe happep to. be an islMft 
belvi'eett tw:o rivers, and both ppoprietftir»,4ifS a^4W.e9«i!ll 
distance from \%, they |Qust:sbaje hin.two equ^nlJildFes 
betif een them* Siicb iH the lair of eq^ajl^.pa ; Ijhat |9» 
an equation is every litigation that is broijgl^ into 
court, aqd if here the claims of each are.fiqupl* 
. There fire threp fipes r ^ j^oe for figh^> f foe for 
trespass, apd fi ,fioe for tbefm For every .ptl\fjr evil aet 
that fi person ^p^s, bejipufjt pay an ua}efCf^ffht far it. 

U^ Qt^r yorrts, tb.e ftPP»for effc|i.^^|iepCTfi^Pf mo- 
tioned ccjpiW, ajfo thfpe poepds, ap^j^her^o^ov^t af ap 
amercemept is ope hvi^dre^ ^d fi^hj^ jlffi|Cf . 
. : Ybere are, thrive friFpfpoft erupifixe^ i, a Prqcip^ pmde 
pf tb9 bf^i** qf ft tree, ^ cruci^a^ Jb^ f^iif op a pa^b^ 
and 9 prpqifix tbi^t canno.t . bf coqdocM fp t^ b^ad. 
Tffp adv4|p^«^ can }if[ derived frqpi wy. oo^ i^l tbesai 
three, nor must there be any revenge for bjrpalfiac 
tbei|i. ff/ 

. Op ^hree accounts tbe commutation fee of a irqoiaii 
is demanded : by pobl^ccftrb^^itef^q^f ivrbicb if mn% b]r 
gtftand invest|tiv*p; by becoming prflgnant -from fffe 
• > * • t. 

• To make a crucifix of the bark of a tree argues great childishness and 
reminds me of the story of a certain bishop, who having lost his cracifix* 
VPold' not commence dirioe serrice, and Jsept the MgitgOka vtii&ig» 

until he made another, b^ tying twQ l^ths toother crpy^ww^ ,. 
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Mxd iiftypsfUftre^ if. Ibim^iQl^y be no jco-babitation ) hj rU 
c^aiipo ^li^o, it o^ghl,to,be pai^. l^ev^ithdeps, this latt 
c^^ ncft orij^inatie ff Qin ^e of tbe ^hr«e capses, b^CAH^i^ 
it ^v^^fift!^ i^^be^ fifffon ^ij^t or from qo^b^bitation ; for 
wbi^D a sro^qBan piprpijmi ^ma^n to bave ^^fmpectiojqi inritli 
hfiVf ^bcjPjS^e jjiFCB b.enielf JtQ hiip. FijQm this ipriiigi 
4efl9.VkTinir bF 8i(k f^^f iniF^t^ftre J wd by epnb^VUalWV. 
tfbcn jf ij^ ipf^le k^omi. For the hw b^o.eaactp^j JH^t 
m^ ,nffi).pp|;|it pot .V» deep trith (i.woipap wbam b^ ,t{|)[f# 
a^^y i^fdfutineljr, ji^jf^sa tb^, Tf^non %o w.h<»c }i9PW;^ 
hp brii)g^ b^r, ta^^ ^n.(or,ber qojmnipt^^ipii fe/e^ if be 
fi|^<^ifld ^ot dOjSQ, let htm pay i^ himself . 

', TJicfc ^rp thf^ee jnei^if^ whq Qi)|;b^ to pay t^ie «)||ir. 
nputatioD .fee ; the perspi) w^Q b^trptJliS a nfofn^n.; (fi^ 
^x>mao bfsfwlfj ,wd^ pfT?QO F,e pf^yif pif^i^tip^^ 
mtmyp, 

Tier? a|-e thr/^ f^ciayeyii)^ ^f a 99a: Ibe finf i$, }f» 
ii^otber MPPn ber Pff')^^ t^^ ^ecopd }% tbe father^ or 
the fapiUy in tbe cjithedf al ^ aod tbe third is, tbe . wn 
bi^c^^f, HP^^ *>*? iDyOih^ heipjr Uvfpf, 4:o)i4w:^ hm, 
Ijeii^lf. Jf hi» mother 8hp,9l4 (^on^uct Hm, and he tfee 
dPfll^M? *^® ^^ hf« «J9Pc,ted, ,tbat be owybt Aot tn^ (if 
taken again, nor are ^bf^ f9^i^to receir.e l\m. Fpx^ 
t)ip ^?r cpn^eptjBfi to a?/irf;rfjQ^^9 by ber, that b^ vw not 
tb^f ,P^r^W's W> <^?t 9^ ft?»?rfi?^ ; }ffimwe his ipip^l^w. 
^aii^b^ ^ifl, apd. ^)ie ^an^ thj^t he nraf dvwtwp^d. 

. Tb^ire are three a,^Pf^n<^^^ off fp^: tbe'^t w> bjr. 
tbf i^cki^i^l^dginent of ^li-s f^tjher, wbp bjM i» rijfht to, 
4^9 wq, pr receive h\m\ th^ secpp^ Is, by the b^ad (rf 
the fftn^jly, viih six pei^oqa o| t^c* ffipiUy wi^b hWf '* 
Ilea of the fi^tber, i{ tl^ere. bet QOff^ » <MM1 the thi^d ia^ i|[^ 
there be no. f^^her opt b^?^ of tj^q Mjihe;, ^^^T^nfJ-iQl^ 
men of the family can disown, or accept him ; seven in 
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lieu or the fatlicr. seven in lieu of the h^ad of the fa- 

• • • • 

niily/and seven with the family chief. When he is 
accepted;' the fathily chief takes him by the band, and 
gives liim into the hand of the eldest of his men ; and 
so from elder to elder, evein to the last of these men. 
II is not necessary that these are to be men of note, but 
liierely thiit they be of the family, if they ought not to 
share land with him. He that is accepted, is of the 
same quality with these; and the judge* ought to confirm 
what they do, irhether it be disowning;, or receiving 
hiih.' In this matitief a boy ought to be received, or 
disowned. If a E(on'fte claiming a father by sufferance, 
and his mother' do not bring him to the father whilst 
living; the lA^bas enacted, that the family ought not 
dthe^ to rec6ivfe, or disown him, because she suffered 
the time to pass away in which she should have brought' 
Kin[^,'if she wished it. Hierefore the law says, that she 
must not bring tier son to the dead ; but she may take 
Him to another father, if she wish it, because she bad 
liot tak'eii him there before. If she' take him to another 
father; Whether he be good or bad, the law sajrs that 
she can never after, take him to another ; and, there- 
fore, she cannot take him to the dead. 
' llierc are three arts which the son of a vassal ought 
not to learb, without the permission of his lord : scho- 
larship; the art 6f ^ smith, and bardism. If a vassal's 
son should happen to learn one of these without the per- 
liils^ion of his lord, the law says, that he shall not be 
morie free than formerly, for it is illegal that he should* 
Ibarh them ; and that which is illegal, cannot be made 
legal. Neither tan such persons claim the right of a 
free1ioid(ir'd son to become free, except by legal avouch- 
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men^l find if hoever i2«iiiot- obtain a legal avoucbmept 
to become free, let him be a captire as formerly:. . 

l%ereare three tbingii wbicb a vassal capoot sell, if 
they be upqn his claim, without the permisuon of his 
lord: hooey, swine, and a stallion. Some say^ that if 
be sell, ^e ought to redeem them by barter. Cur it |s not 
lawful to sell them, and there is nothing tb.at must be 
done unlaif fully ; nevertheless, the greatest partinain- 
tain that, he ought not to redeem them, but if he do a 
jk^nant an injury, his lord has a claJ^ ujipn him^ if he 
wish it. « . , 

.There aire three primary sharings of land: a snare 
between brothers; a sub-division between first cousin^; 
and an equation between second cousins. . Np nepheif^ 
nor uncl^, ought to share, subdivide, on equate the land $ 
and tbf reason isn because such persons must not come 
in for the second, or the third participation. In other 
words, the nephew of a brother's son, who. has 4n uncle, 
must not cofne in for the 6r^t share, which .is the; share 
of brothers: nor must he come in for the other share, 
which is subdivided by first cpu^ps ; and so^ it cannot 
be awarded to the nephew e^tl^er of the first, or the 
second cousins. No one canobtt^in an answer, (except 
for th^ coof mon land of the .f^^mily} for that which we 
have mentioned above, which shall be incumbent upon 
bim by the land, :if he have had his share formerly of 
it ; nevertheless he can share his free laud with his ne^ 
phew and uncle, and with his uncle and nephew. If a 
person wisfh a subdivision with another, and demand it, 
hp ought to bring the tenure that was in his father's 
posses:iion, if he happen to lose bis c)aim by truth .and 
law,, and if it be the cause of. his , comipg insecurely 
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tb tt;' tnd'lfhe klidW'n<yt bf mtidd^ iti«^^ «r|len be 
came to U.' 

TbtrtlAH tUM£' iekd te&tiiiifrafesl The Mi oT tfaem 
I4' ifk pl^riMrtrelaliiir lAndlry pedigree "ftUd stodc Oii-oiijiil 
aifDthter iraf; aitd BdbiaWit Cb Witnesses to judge of tbe 
la^i'tirthe' Afther, thegr^ndliieiif^^'ot^ (hi gMat gnaidi 
fiithet^,' Md' there be na persbb who will' refuse his 
^treafilijpaptftf the relics that shall be in thehaod'of the 
Judge; that he is teidly de^eeodied from the faUiers 
meattoned i they* nmst' atrmrd tbe^ law of iulcestry tb 
the person who is claiming the land by them, or wbd 
arg^ his thifanr by pedigree amf steck^ and siMiifiita it to 
#ltties*e^^ ^ho vrili swear the sahib kind of oath wHIi 
those! thdt'are* pre vionsly mehtlbnedf. The second is tbe 
kiln; l^ie third is by/trerich, or 'fbss. If a perittuk 
wt^ttdei^io^aeeeflta rerdtct by an evldehee that fs'^en; 
the' law hall saidV in these places;' that ft' buglft to bo 
%b, fersuicfa at tfalngis bP long drir^tibn ; and, therefor; 
it wiU^Jiort a legal deeisioti for a looker -tehnM yeali 
thanr the person #bo prononncer it. On thb account; 
witnesses ty the stock of the p«!rson, who fbtenwii^ . 
shall be laredited, ' and nothing whlbh they We agirnst ic 
sh'dt they defend; unless the iben who were chosen wlttt 
thbih tliave'diedj therefore they are caflM deaS' wit- 
nesse^.' - 

Thei^e are three causes of exbbpiioii to witnesses; 
land-d^fentlon; a inssiiacre; add' near relatione. The 
cotirt is void; hts& bebkdse a massaci^e origtnii^ from 
aihnilly; it wtll hot be counted, except In three thitigs: 
Whoevei^ m&y ^h to r^ect a witness oi< account of 
nearrdatioiis; must produce witnesses from the sitme 
fottrilyjforastrtuig«roughtliottogrveerideiicia^ssu^ . 
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a friend for any one^ nor ougbt he to giro evideace 
against his relations. 

There are three things that shidt go betireon a person 
and he that has to pay for a thing by appridseiiiaat f 
a keeping of the animal before it was lost, the UMi 
and rearing of it^ and warranty. To keep a thing he- 
fore it was lost, is to recoUeet the precise tfand when ha 
lost it, and to make the defendant prore Iiowlong die 
animal was in his possession prior to that time. Tbia 
is going as far as possible to produce a dear ander* 
standing ; and if this be eflfected, it will be suffieientj if 
not, let the animal be restored to its proper owner. 

There are three things that are not to be sworn to : 
a carcase without a skin,, silver without a purse, and 
com after it is housed. That is, if a person lose a 
U?ing animal, and does not orertake it, but comes i» a 
place where there is a carcase without a skin, which* bo 
thinks to be his ; the law says that he ought not to 
make oath to the carcase he has seen. Secondly, if <a 
person lose silver without a purse, he ought niot to 
swear to it, for all kinds of silver are alike ;. bat if l»s 
lose the purse, he may swear to it, according to its 
value. Thirdly, if a person lose com from the: stack, 
the law says that he ought not to swear to that whiek 
he may see, except its being like that which he lost. 

There are three incessant prosecutions : to ptosecute 
a claim until it be entered ; to prosecute it from that 
time, until judgment be pronounced ; and to follow up 
the sentence into its consequences. There are two kinds 
of prosecution which will fail : the first is when nothing 
te prosecuted; and the second is to desist from tha 
prosecution aiid engage in other things. 

Uu 



niere are three pei^oos^ wk^ omniot 9tnA to wbaf 
they do, according to law : the first ifit M perMn in a 
Mite qf itttaxicatioa ; the. seoond is ai boj under fi»iuteen 
yearatif agq; aii4 the third is a persoo, wh^iacem* 

lieUed cim^raff|r to liisloottMlicmi 

There. are thilee iHnkfl of A ebaweU9r : the rank of f 
caatle, the iraak of i^ defeadan V>4q4 t^e r^nk of a ow 
abor^lav. He haa the rtcyk qC h ea^ tb«l lie may imt 
prison, whom he <iBay wifib tp brinfl[ thfre ; be has the 
rank of a defendanl. becawe he ia obUged lo answer an 
oppeoent^ and lie bas the nin)L^, i^. pfir^oi^, above law^ 
that no onemay dioCate tio him^ . 

There, are three pemrns ifbo are. not to be jcredito^ in 
any thing which they mey say^ 19^ cc^uprt : the blind, tfa^ 
itmnkard, and the deef person, The reeson ^i,be<9NSi>( 
nolbiog ia done b^ persansi unless they 4o it tawfisltrv; 

There are tbreepeasaoa who may be^ ^Bj^lur insnll^ 
and who are not entitled to the eoippeBisatioii fipe fo^ 
murder : the first i%. if it.be thoug|il) tha^ a .pf^nK))^ ^^ 
murdered another,, and he> though inoooeiiti neg;le<^ t# 
deny U» and api4ioattoa.be made for the. fine, ke m«a^ 
pay It,: and if he bekiHed there oa^ be. no oompeasatioA 
fine; tkesecood.is, if a.n#n pay ajjlthe.roiyderfinc^ 
axcept one penny, and appUeAtlen be made te him fo^ 
it, hetnust pay it, and if be be kJltedy no mm^er fino 
ean be demanded ; and tbe third is a ceptive, for there 
is to be no murder fiue fair hifo^ except h^ valoe^ whlc^ 
must be pidd to bis lord,. a»d is the san|<; as tke value 
of a young animal. I 
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. A DIVISION OF THE LAW, 

Taken from one book of the Laws of Howel the Good. 

WattBvsft alMUdaati ii^ary «o bfaoaelf^ or to \A9 befar 
i;Mpe€i]Og dnilM^ '« vncUUD^i K^V^riy, as Imded 
Itaop^rtjv i^ te.be wMler fwxh^n yearls of age, or in » 
Htffte of intacdcatioo, or a lepor^ ii«i kioA of d^fopisc^ 
dMll be^t agpiEosi a«oh jieraoas, whtQ tb^yt. eome> in 
tMff p^rfi^t ttisMj fo: neoMoif the /fitigaftloii io? tbo 
l^imMeeof .tbo iiidge*) aor iagaimt tbdr faoinij. if tbo 
coateatioa be about land. For there are two klndft of 

' rWhta he.aMI b^ ti^en j^an ^ ftge, be fihall i^ot bfeb 
a-atepondeiil paMty Haaoy oDe> al^pl/n). tiireo lildlga^' 
Xwim^ IS karshatt d» an iiqary tOfteotfcer, be shall oaljr 
yay aiftiOk Be( eaa M^piiro emolumenta to btiasalf by 
ymik it oMth^flaeie ; aniL luid BMy be dttmed' by bim^ 
IbhMigk att imv^MpAifsm 41 ng^t^ aad by pedigree and 
atodi; aad, this by having a faithful gttacdiaOi whom 
kiB lord' tkM kppoiat ;0¥er hkn, od the death of hpa 
Stdhtt. Theo He Am first be dble to lakl^ m oath. 
Thaalhev tiaie;ia^#heh he. is foaiSeeik years of age* and 
thtake shall hefirsi abtetosell^ drh«y moveable or 
immfafveable pro|>ertyy and sbliH he reckoaed a eom* 
piete man, responsible to the km and the deeision oi 
Ihe coorty aecordii^ to the common law of Cambria# 
' There are four salifications in the office of a judge : 
Hie first isy frequeally to interrogate himself about kia 
learnibgs Ihe second is, to ketp the teaming he acq,ttire« 
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^iKili liimtelf ; tbe third is to love and revere life tM*tt- 
«i» ; and the fourth is, to lore truth aud to hate e^ 
This be should do for the love of God and Ms fear^ ani 
he should also despise the time, tf any thhig occur* 
day, which he knows not will occur to morrow. The 
law also says, <' when the tongue shall be judging, the 
aoul shall be bending ;** and, therefore, two things ana 
Combined together in the wisdom of the law. These ara 
learning and natural wisdom ; and therefore. It ia srtd, 
^ no person can be a judge on account of learning, and 
so perwn can be a judge without |t.'' That b to mj^, 
though a {lerson may learn, he cannot be a ju^^ mi- 
less there be wisdom in his mind ; and thongh he may 
have strong natural sense, he cannot be a judge wlAout 

learning. ^^ 

In the law of Howel there Is a claim and a-coaat(^- 
elaim, an action at law and a trifling action. Thb l^io 
be understood, as If a person sold a horse to anodMsr 
through bail, to obtain payment against a certain day, 
and bring an action for his money, and the deiendaat 
oppose the plaintiff respecting the horse he purchased, 
upon one of these grounds, either that the animal has tbe 
staggers, the glanders, or black pulmonarla, and is also 
subject to fainting fits, and assert that the law ought to 
decide in his favour, on account of the defects which ha 
pointed out \ the law has enacted, that it is not incum- 
bent on the plaintiff to give an answer to him; and the 
reason is, because of its being a counter-claim ; and the 
law says, it is not incumbent to present a counter-piea 
against a claim. An action at law may be understood 
thus : if a person should happen to borrow a horse, or 
another thing of a person, and before he restore the 
horse to the owner^ another person make a claim to 
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Um of the borrDwer, and he gire some kind of 8ati»- 
fM^ion to- the person tf^at claims him, or gire sureties 
to him if he do not obtain him by a certain day, and 
after this, come to the person of whom he borrowed the 
korse, and desire him to return the horse to the dum- 
ant, or repay him the money which he, the borrower, 
^^aid the other for the horse ; he is not entitled, in this 
eaite, to give the horse to the borrower to go to prove 
bim, nor to repay him the money, because the borrower 
aiade the agreement and settled the business in the ab- 
sence of the lender of the horse ; for this was an action 
at law against the borrower, and the law says, whoerer 
shall borrow an animal of any other person, must bring 
it home again, without any claim, or action at law 
against it. A trifling action at law may be understood 
thus:^f a person should demand and claim a thing 
which was decided upon before by a legal decision^ he 
is not entitled to it ; for the law calls any further pro- 
aecution, for such a kind of claim, a great and ridicu- 
lous Joke, which neyer can be listened to. 
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^ 1%e. ftboYt oudioe. wUl eiHibie t pet^ioa to luio# the 
distinction and sjgyiifieatloii of iiis meestovs, Ut iicin, 
and his children ; for a person's ancestors are his father^ 
grandfather^ and great grandfather; his co-heirs are 
his brothers, first cousins, and second cousins ; and his 
heirs are those that proceed from his own body, as his 
son, grandson, and great grandson. And if such a per- 
son study the preceding scale of his pedigree, and a 
person die who is included in the scale, he knows who 
ought to possess his land, according to law ; for unto 
the third degree of the pedigree, a person can claim a 
share of the land in the court of the commot, or of the 
hundred, and he can put in his claim for it in such a 
court. But he cannot prosecute a claim by pedigree 
and stock in the coUectiye court, where the supreme 
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jndge^ontbe partof the klng^ thsllktillliilg atid«fdi 
mboa^eting juttioethrotgh the PMik««tettpreinaoy*of 
the high coiirt, mthnuisoaie failure to the law^ orHMmt 
4efi<^eiic; $f ntocth, or jtittieer}. for it fattt^ to^ the> Mof : 
tbe.high oturt to detavmjpe those ^alsesmiikb are mcKre 
clearly seen in writing hereaftei^ aad fwhldi^ eaoool ii» 
deteroUaed' ufttOi in tin oomt 'Of the* eMaittot)> or the 
bu9drefi». oa acattoimt of various oausea^^ at wiU be seea 
hereafter^ beoaqse it is laot. en titled t» lenakMie m^ 
detide by. one part of the aotharity of lair agaiaet aao^ 
iher^, biit^n^erely to leareit as it stood from the firsl 
Oa this aeoount it.i&neeessary.for » tnati* to learn and 
accurately to .discriaunate every part* of aatbority^ al 
jfiU .be .testified hereafter. 

Whoever wishes to know what law is, to-entep Inib 
1% to ttiulei*$ta]ul • the elements of a dafaD^-and - ibbat 
sbo^ald.be the mode) of defence agaiastit^^ by the knoai^ 
ledge and force of the three testimonies,, must study th^ 
law-book; that is to say, the three parts i of thb author 
rity of law, tbe .three elements, of a dains, Imd fise three 
kinds of. defeooa which are in. the laa^ are •tO' be- met 
with in the hopk^ wbich is eaUed /* A-Oaide tb t&e Law 
of Howel the Good."~WhoeTer wishes to^leara law, it 
ia necessary for. him to.kno\i^ what law is^ The law is 
an exposition of jnstioe^ made by.tbeoonsentof the king 
and his .kingdom, and with the understaodiag of wise 
foen, to settle idisfwieB 4iimI parrels between the plaitf- 
iiff and defendant, through the ^participating coaenr- 
reoce of four persons.: the lord for the time being, the 
presiding judge, and the two eootendiag' parties; and 
1m that is nearest the ^rul^ shall gain the day^ ' 

After a person uaderstands- what law i0, and- why R 
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haa such powerful. autbority^ he may be aUe lo oom- 
preheud the other parts, and the drcumstances wbick 
appertain to every part ; for there are three parts of 
authority : that is to say, the law of the king's supreme 
court, the law of the country, and the customs which 
appertain to each of them. 

The first part begins by stating the rank of the king 
and the queen, their heirs, and that of all the offioera of 
the supreme court, and further makes provision for de- 
termining those causes which cannot be decided npon in 
the court of the commot, or the* hundred, except by 
placing them in iht collective court ; that is to say, six- 
teen points, which may be found in another plao^ 
written in Latin, as being more easy to see and crefit 
in writing. 

It is evident that in the sovereign court, any oontefi* 
Uon between the hostage and the counter-hostage, or 
the decision of justice, is termioated, until itbe broof^ht 
before the canonists ; and then the collective court de- 
cides upon land granted for service, land given as a 
boon, land (granted as a reward ; and all land that shall 
be under the rank of the sovereign court, shalt be deci- 
ded by it. Many things are decided in the court of the 
commot, or the hundred ; if there be an accordance la 
the sovereign court respecting them, there i§ no law 
for keeping them, until they cannot be decided in the 
sovereign court, if any complaint be urged respecting 
them, except a pure cause shall be brought aocordinjf 
to the understanding of the law to bear it to the coara 
that it sprung from. Also, land that is claimed by pe» 
digree and stock from an appropriate share in future^ 
ought to be decided in the sovereign court. Evea to 
the third degree of the pedigree it is incumbent to daioa 



liDtd in JtbQ cony/eDtion to whieh such land appertainS| . 
as I^etff eeo brothers, first cousins^ and second cousins ; , 
for ^acb of these knows bis appropriate share, which he 
ought to obtain, aceording to law'. Higher . than this, 
there can he no appropriate share of hind, whilst there 
are beirq; therefore any litigation between these, must 
be submitted, according to law, io the sovereign court; 
for this .16 c^led, the highest source of appeal, because 
of the, understanding of the wise. 

. Here is the reason why a claim by pedigree and stock,, 
from the third degree of the pedigree outwards, cannot 
be tenuinate4 in the court of the commot, or the hun- 
dred ; becaiee i^ elaim by pedigree and, stock can not be 
'Urfed, except by a r^e of correlatives of the. person 
who claims the land^ and who shall be holding that land 
tbroiigh the same kind -of stock as the person who is 
claiming a share with them on his own account, and 
who is able to produce his pedigree uninterruptedly by 
'tilie oaih of the elders of the, country with hini, and that, 
ahiill not go thfee times upon the.. distaff^ Aud if.it 
ftbould happen: tbi^t auch land, as hv^ beei) shared be- 
tween the fan^ily, be in different chancellorships, so 
tjwt.tbe shares, of some of the fspiily be in one cban- 
<^llorshipf' a^ the shares of the others in ^nother, and^ 
tbsy capnpt, in consequence, obtain their rights iu the 
^p^t of the commot, or of the hundr?d» the matter , 
]|0i«st.be brou|;hfc before the soyerieigu court, so tbat it 
may beablfl ;t9 compel ^X\ the family, by tl*e force of one^ 
Wted tMvk% to make a mutual defence against. any. 
feraoa wboi^ay potin.aiclaimj; for it, is not rigiit to, 
pposcymte; a iplaim from conirention to convention for. 
*one thini; \ nor to put m a rlaiu^ ^(;aiost one, two^i or 



three men, being a claim by pedigrte and stock frem 
the third degree outwards, by having more of the 
family holding the land against them. The reason is 
this, if there happen to be an inheritance of land divided 
into small shares between forty or sixty co-heirs, aod if 
one of the family with his father, his grandfather, and 
his great grandfather, leave the country without ob- 
taining a share, if he come and claim his share from the 
family upon one side, he cannot obtain any thing, unless 
he obtain it equally of all, on account of what may be in 
his power; for where there is no appropriate abare of 
land, one proprietor is not entitled to precedence over 
another. So, if he come for half of all the inheriuace, 
he is not entitled to it according to law, except to the 
same quantity as the person who is holding the land 
against him ; and therefore, this claim must be brought 
before the sovereign court, where all the parties cau be 
compelled to answer together.' And if he gain the ad^^ 
vantage, then the court will grant him permission with 
the rest ; that is, he shall have the same quantity asihe 
person who holds it against him; But if he conclude to 
^rect a building, or perfbrm any other lawfid labour, he 
shall not move from f hQ[|je on that account^ if he be aUe- 
to show the part selected for him in another place to be 
equal with his own, without having perfom>ed anylaw^ 
fill labour upon it. If he cartoot do this, it is necessary 
to suffer him to continue, but he must do justice to the 
building and the work which ^ere made on the land be^ 
fore; for the third value of land is the lawful laboor 
which is done lipon it, and by which it isifn{nroTed; and 
this he ought to pay for, if he^obtain the land without 
a trial, as well as a reward for keeping it. 
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If a brother, first cpfisin, seoood cousin, or other eo* 
beirs, think it likely to. ela^m an equal share of land 
from their co-h^irs by false seiaio,. they cannot effect it, 
accordhag to law. The reason is, because it cannot bo 
effected through faise seizin unless wiHi entire gain> or 
entire loss. To. this there is one exception; when a 
wm-proprtetor beoomes a proprietor of lapd, and brings 
an; unextiagqisbaJMe proof of his right to ^W^nd it, he 
cannot bC: prevented from; pbtaioipg bis* rights, .because 
his claim i8^Q4H e?(tiogui|ih€d, nor cai^ he be.^lected bf 
asother, because ^e bi;b<^iHiie a. lega)- proprietor; and 
ikna, th|s perspa, ha^ obtained an equ^l share through 4 
pica of false seiaip. If a proprijs^r suffer .a^ non- 
proprietor to hold land against htm, th^oi^h' three age# 
of Ms ancestors, in one cooveption of the comipot,' or 
hundred with htniysuch proprietor can nevt^r be listened 
to after, because the n|at^r is for erer settled* If the 
proprietor be in anotheiT' country from lawful caases) and 
do not return until the nlpth of his lineal descendants, 
bis claim must be listened to« and his pi^perty restored 
to him, as previously mentioned. 
' The above forms an outline of what appisrtains to tlie 
first part of the autliority of law. 

The second part of authority will be explained in tb<| 
fix^d law that is placed between the king and his people^ 
and between man and roan. In this, there • aire three 
pillars of law, the price of wUd and tame, the customs 
existing apiong men from them, the law of landed pro* 
perty, the qualities of bail and debtor, and various other 
things, as the Judge Book will show ; and all these must 
be known and fully and accurately understood, before a 
person can be worthy to become a judge in the law. . 
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In the tli?rd'part o^attHioritf tterfe is a share of each 
df the two laws, the lAw of the dimrt and the law ©f the 
eountry ; and %\m is called the duitotii of law. In thif 
part, there is a time «xcd to begiti varimi« dafans^ aa 
the ninth day of May, or December, for l*iidfed -property 
by pedigree and stdck, or to demand a neglected Htiga-^ 
tion ; a time Ujf prodnee a witness, to ciMI fiifect ril* 
di^nc^/to rc^ct, or oppose them; an* a tfisie to give 
inatual ret:ogntianfee with adfedsion. THI^part sliows 
how to act In ereit WIgatlon against Wse pleaidias 
ambigiltiy^ or tfae pas^ng "ai^y Of time ; and thU 
through rnntnal daiiij, As the men of the cfourt akid^Ae 
^gfes may determine, by speech ligidost speee%, and 
time agaiost time. 

After a p*r^ examihefs t^yferjrpart of law in all its 
bearings, and every iahject in every part, and every 
irpeech in every suli^eet. It wBl be easy for him to nn- 
derstand law ; hot no one can ttoK^wIaw nnless heknoilii 
how to nnderstnnd it. After he understands all this, H 
win he proper forbim to know how to pAtin a ddm 
and make a defence. 

• Whoever wishes to put In a daim, most know what 
are the elements of his -claim. Hiere are thrree elementa 
of a daim : sight, word, . and act. 0nt thongh dght, 
word, atid act, are the elements of a cidm, *h is not ia# 
to say that every sight; word, and act form fts elements ; 
tbereibi^e. It 'is necessary to know what are these 
elefibents and What are not. 

' And in the ftrst place, sight is to be explained. In 
f!Ke Judge Book it is safd, there are three sights intro- 
duced in law : the sfigiit of a i^tncss by his testimony ; 
the sight of a reporter by his report :- And the sigbt of 
H concealed gazer resp(ec(iDg ipurder^ burpinj^^ or theff* 
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Tke iMoiier mqr !be uiHhrrstood ^ &Il0#s: when a |Jkr- 
son efains-a thing 4>E aaotberthrnugli direct endenoc^ 
the law calls these dkredt evidences to give testinkony 
iflt the matter; for whoever can produce testimoiiy^ 
BMMt call his witness to produce it ; and the law says tbst 
dtttct eviietiees eao prodooe a .testimony against a dei 
aial and a defieaee* They can aho proddce testinkony 
raspecdag what took' place' prior to die mutnal daim^ 
and with tbat^ they can give evidence in many plaees ; 
fkn4 thehefere^ they are called witnesses. When such 4 
Witness takes an oath^ he inust swear 'to knowledge 'and 
aight in the matter, as the law enacts ; for the oath ol 
a direct evidence is to swear to knowledge and sight. 
Than the witness shaU be' free from his testimony, be^ 
eaose throogh his testimbay in the ^tter, he saw that 
the claim was due to him, as the law says ; his testi- 
mcmy of sight forming the element of his elaitn. The 
oath of another witness, as a witness In a case of false 
ffleadiag/ is to testify of kim respecting ftmuer transact 
tioas, according as he has been sworn. ' ' 

The see4nd is the sight of a reporter re«:pebttng b!» 
report^ which may be uilderstood as follows : If stolea 
goods be takM from -a pierson, and be denied hy the 
rohUMi'y and the penidn whii» has lost tbeia eotne forwards 
aitfd the reporter with bim, and describe the stolen gpodk 
apdn the thief; the* oath of the reportefr is to sn^ar to 
knowledge and fiigbt rettpeeting the si^ten goods which 
tr^rie^ taken oflp tlie r<^t^r, whirls tb^ sight of hre^ 
porter by bis report. Bf At p<wrer of this sight, the 
aecdsatloa is wged home against fche robber> and' lie Is 
brbaghl uodisf the verdfer of the country* This is, tbert^ 
fyti^, ealted an. element bf a daffn, »iid is Iha atfcond 
9ight which is admitted ip }atr. 
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The third is Ihe sighl of a concealed gaier raspecUng 
nurder^ borning^ or theft, of which the following is the 
mode: If a person be an abettor through gasing, as 
seeing a man murdered, and he caloily lookisg on, this 
shall form an element of claim to the ancestors and co- 
heirs of the murdered person, upon the abettor. For 
if they and the family desire it, they must be paid for 
the abetments, and have a denial for the murder also. 
In this case also, an amercement must be paid to the 
lord^ because there can be no abetting wttboat an aet 
of the hand, or the foot ; but the lord claims nothiiig 
besides an amercement. 

The 'second element of a claim, is the word, for there 
are three concealed wcrds : a word that conveys dan* 
der, false pleading in the court, and felonious informa- 
tion rest^jE^cting murder, burning, or theft. 

The 6rst of these is explained as follows: If a person 
utter a threatening word against the king, his majesty 
has the element of a claim upon him, for he must pay 
him a double amercemeol. The same amercement la 
reijuiiled if he ntter a threataing word against the king^s 
priest in one of the three great festivals, or when read- 
ing, efr writing a'letter for, and in the presence of the 
king. Again, if, ivhen he enter into recognizance with 
4;he judge respecting the equity of his decision, he defend 
it with indccentlanguage, the judge has the element of 
a claim against him, for he ought to pay him for the 
insult. Also, it is said^ that the kin|: must punish a 
perspn for any indecent language that he may use to 
4lnotber in the church, the church-yard, and in a lawful 
conirentlon ; for the king has the element of a claim 
"upon, bimby an amercement, though the jj^rson insnlted^ 
in this case, can obtain no justice. 
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The seeoud concealed word is fhlse pleading in the 
court, and of Ibis there are three liinds : fake pleading 
in claiming through presumption, or defect; false plead- 
ing in defending through' presumptioo, or defect ; and 
false pleading in denying. For the first, the plaintiff 
loses his eltim, on account of what appertains to tho 
pleading, if witnesses be brought against him ; but he 
does not forfeit an amercement, for there are only three 
deceptive complaints/ On account of the second, or 
the third, the defendant foi*feits an amercesleni, and his 
defence is useless, if that which appertain €6 it be testl- 
ied to be false ; and the king lias a claim upon him for 
an additional amercement. By a presumptuous word 
must be understood to say more than the law requires ;' 
and a defective word is to say less than the law^ 
demands* 

' The third deceptive word is felonious informatioD 
respecting murder,* burning, and theft. The mode is 
this : If a man, through combination, tell a murderer 
where a person may be killed, and such like things, the 
ancestors and co-heirs of the murdered person, have a 
claim upon the abettor; for they, and the family also, 
if ihey wish it, shall be paid for the abetments, besides 
calling for a dtfhial respecting the murderer. Some havie 
aaid, that the ftimily cannot claim payment' for the 
abetmentiB, because they are only to demand the pay^-^ 
ment of the innnder fine, and that for insult; and, 
therefore, no such a fine can be included' in these*. The 
law says, that the aiwiestors and co-heirs of the raur« 
deVed' person are to be paid for the abetments that may 
be confessed ; and also, that all abetments of action, 
lA^rder, burilltig, or theft, shall be fineaUe. ^ Every 
pei^oa who shall give^fd(on|ous information^ and look 
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oalvily oa a d«ed «f vill»iay, iliough be m; wt 
c^lto^r with hand or fopjt, ia liable tt an amei^ecK 
meat. Paymeat for aJ^etmei^ta of canfeased vmr- 
dler^ niu«t» by law» be xaade t^ the auceslon and oo* 
heira of the murdered person^ If they enter aa adioa 
far it. Aad they themaeLves,. and the faauly allMi, are. 
hound tp pay for a verdict of denial etf murder^ or to 
pay the murder fine for then* 

The tbkd dement of a cl^m is the act ; hot tliOQgh 
U ia lawfal to say that aa act is an deaaent of eUdm, ia 
ia not lawful to be able to ^low^ nor to dednre, that every 
aict is ao ; but every act that ia done agMnat law, is aa 
dement of claim afain^ the person who ia guilty of it^ 
^8 trespaas, theft^ goods anrreptitioosly taken, and ends 
Kke things. The acts of a mad dog, and such likoj am 
exceptions. Also^ there are three acts that a petaea 
caii demand proof d^ as tlie law enacta in the Judge 
Book, respecting lawful or unlawfhl.labonc, wUch naaji 
he done upon land) and such like. 
.. After a person knows wliat the element of a dmn is^ 
it wiU be necessary for hiui to know, how any tUag ia 
claimed, and how it should be defended ; for there are 
Com speeches that relafte to the thing daimed, and tbcea 
speeches that have aceferencerto tbe^ answer. The anln 
sliance of the four speeches tba( relate to the tbiiig 
claimed, ajre i Who makes the daim ? What ia thu 
thing daiooied? What ^taantity is darned P And a» 
what tima is the claisA made ? When a person ander^ 
stands, this^ it. will be proper for him to know what 
helooga to each of these speeches. WUk respect ta tke 
first question, the answer is made byigiviaf the propee 
names bodi of the pldntiff.and defendpHk Alao^ ^ to 
whom dost thou prefer thy oQoplai^t, vhethor to i1m| 



officers df tMft court, or to the chancellor Y* The fol- 
lowing 1ft an illustration:— *<< Ithel, the son of Ofynertb^ 
being present, prosecutes a claim before the officers of 
this convention, (and if he, being a chief officer, uHtah td 
9p€ak to the chancellor, or to the household steward, h» 
may^ if it be in the collective court ; but if he do not 
wish it, there is no evil, nor defect on that account :) 
against Tuder, the son of Gronwy, prepared as defend 
dant/' This is what a[^ertarns to the fifrst part of the 
efaiiflfi. To the second part, which relates to the quech 
lion, <' What dost thou claim T*^ Thou must state the 
manner in which thy property was taken away, whether 
by trespass, tbefi^ surreptitious removal, hire, deposit, 
borrowing, or by any misclrief done to thyself^ or to thy 
property. Thou must also state what kind of property 
M was, whether animaks, gold, silver, rights to landed 
property through one of the investigations of right, or 
of false seizin by one of the three, or through pedigreu 
and stock ; if by hire, deposit, or borrowing, state what 
degree of probability there Is of obtaining them again ; 
or if through barter, contract, or any other form, state 
what kind of clainra are upon them. The form is thus : 
'^ The evil subject and cause of suit is, for it is not other- 
wise, that Tiider has taken away a red horse of mine 
surreptitlousty/' To the third part which appertains to 
the question, '^ What quantity is claimed ?'' the form is 
thus : if animals are claimed, state what number there 
were, and what were their qualities ; if a horse, or a 
steer before it bad obtained its perfect qualities, state 
its age ; if gold, or silver, state how many pieces ; if 
mischief, state the extent of it, and the rank of the 
plaintiff; if about wood, state what number of trees 
there were, and w4iat kinds, whether oah^ hazles^ 
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thorns, or every one of them, or any other timber ; if 
landed property, state the number of acres it contaiDs, 
and what is due to the plaintiff fpr taking possession, or 
for the mischief done, whether. lawful silver, or short 
silver. This must be done in the following form : ^* The 
horse was perfect in ks qualities, which the law calls a 
drudge horse, and would be worth sixty pence of short 
money." This is what belongs to the third speech. 
With regard to the fourth speech, which relates to the 
question, " What time i» the claim made >" thou must 
state the day and the year that thy property was taken^ 
or the mischief done, or the contract^ or agreement 
made ; or if by barter, state the day and the place > or 
if by hire, deposit, or borrowing, name what day and 
year the property ought to be restored again, or paid for 
by commerce 3 if land, mention what day the seizin was 
made upon it, where the land is situated, and what b 
its rank ; and state by which of the three obstructions 
thou wert deprived of the enjoyment of thy property, or 
that thou wert injured ; as well as mention what kind of 
personality belonged to the plaintiff and defendant, at 
the time the injustice was done. This appertains to the 
fourth speech of the claim, to name the day and the 
year he performed the surreptitious act : — ^< On Tuesday, 
next to the last feast of St. Luke, which passed iu this 
year, the horse was in a place called Glan Marlais, 
when he was taken under the authority of the rod of 
this chancellorship, where Ithel is in person lawfully 
demanding him, and Tuder is in person lawfully op- 
posing the demand; and he addressed him upon Tuesday, 
following the 6rst of winter in this year, and there was 
a denial, and because of the denial, he had been drawn 
into one of the three obstructions; that is to sayj to 
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bring a thing upon a person trilhont a return^ and in- 
treaty of opposition/' And if a person w^onder that a 
day of greeting is incloded in the claim, without ha?ing 
a relation to one of the four hinding words, it is neces- 
sary to name it ; for there would be no obstruction if 
there were no denial, nor can jadgment be pronounced 
npon a denial, until there be a greeting. Further, there 
can be no cause of claim without an obstruction; 
and therefore, it is necessary to name the day of 
greeting. 

When a person knows the manner in which a thing is 
claimed, it will be proper for Uim to understand the 
manner in which it Is defended. There are three modes 
of answering e by denial, by confessing, and by de-» 
fence. 

We shaH first treat of denial. There are three kinds 
.of denial: a denial of all the litigation that is com* 
menced against a person; and this must be denied 
through a settled verdict without more or less. The 
second is, a confession of a part of the litigation for an 
evil aot, and a total denial of the act itself; and this is 
clone by increasing the number of fixed jurors, as in the 
pillars of law for murder, where the oaths of fifty per- 
sons are requisite to deny the murder and aH its abet- 
meats ; also, the oaths of one, two^ or three hundred, 
are nectary to deny a murder, and a confession of 
abetment. 80, in the present case, this must be done, 
because it is difllcult to credit a person who confesses a 
lAiare of the litigation for the evil act, and who totally 
denies the act itself; and, therefore, the number of 
jurors must be increased, according to the rank of the 
person who makes the coofession. The thir4 is, to 
/confess a part^ and to deny the other part^ which ht^ 
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Boaekinit. This denial Ss iium1« by lessMiBg the mIIM 
number of jororsy as io surety^bip, wbere the mr^ty with 
8ix pens^M near^t fea him la priee^ caa deoy all the aure- 
tyahip] and then his ovn oath, ^enylDg a |»art, and con- 
feaaing another part of his sitt^tyshifft. The reason given 
for Ais iM, fcecauae he cpofessea part of the aarelyship^ 
it is more ea^y to credit biaiy thua if he denied it alto* 
gather ; for as he has only denied part of the payment, 
therefore a lesser number of jnrors Is necessanr» becsmae 
there is no evil act in it. This is just upon the same 
principle as if a person claimed o|ie pound from anotlierj 
who confessed to a debt of one hundred and twenty 
pence, but denied the rest. In this case, the settled 
number of jurors must be lessened ; for though the 
oaths of forty-eight men are necessary tp deny a pound, 
the half of that number will be sa^ieient, beqause half 
the sum is admitted, for there is no ispie at law in a 
ease of oonfeesbn. In like manner, every denial shall 
be a complete answer to the person who mdies his 
claim, under the entire payment pf a verdict, and shall 
be modified according to the mnk of that which is 
claimed, whether the oath of one person, or of puny be 
required. Where one person may be prpeeeutii^ a 
daim, and another denyipg it, the -oath of one persoa 
will be sufficient in that denial, upon the time of the 
controverting oath, to which it relates | and the fixed 
iramber of jurors shall confirm that deniaL If a idmfn 
be called a defence, by strengthening it tp make its 
truth manifest, as warranty, saretyship, dire<{t eyidencei^ 
covenanters, and such like ; all these are to be denied 
through the verdict of a fixed number of jurois. Thif 
is done, because of the dignity pf a defenop» wbich k 
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appointed lo BiftAifeBl the tralli of aekyn, asd noi be^ 
cause of (1m auiKittlode of tfae debt daioied in lUe 
case. 

The second answer is that of defence. There arc 
three kinds of defence. The first is, (liat Ike annwer be 
in time to the demand ; that is, ia other words, to imf 
tijue, so that he may be able to manifest the tnith to 
the verdict of the eoantry, except where it relates to 
the record of the court : — ^tbat he observed tinie in his 
defence, deaal, or opposition to the daim^ becanse 
the litigated matter was not opposed before it was 
cliumed; or that he did not discharge his denial in 
time of law ; or that he did not defend himself, before 
the answer was pat in to the claim ; or that he did, not 
reject, oppose, or enter into mutual recognizance in 
time, and such like things, as the law mentions in its 
customs ; for the law enacts, that it is necessary to keep 
time in all things. The second is a defence, such as for 
ever quashes the claim. This is to be understood, as 
if he opposed the claim by being able to prove, through 
one of the above conclusions, that there is false plead- 
ing, which accords entirely with the strength and ele- 
ment of the litigation ; and proceed so for, as to show, 
that it has nothing of the manner of pleading in it, so 
that it may receive the determination of the neigh- 
bouring country ; or that it is a claim for a thing tried 
before ; or a claim without a possessor; or that it has 
suffered the time to pass away, .and such like things, so 
that it is for ever quashed. The third is, a defence by 
answer, so that nothing is lost from the claim. This is 
to be understood when the defendant opposes the pliun- 
tiff by the testimony of false pleading, or sophistry ; 
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except a severe loss occur 5 or thai be put in bis daim 
after the year has expired ; or there be a eouoter-elaim 
against the claim; or he demaDd moveable rights in 
blank days ; or that be demand landed property at a 
time when the courts are closed. Id these cases, per* 
mission most be granted for a new trial. 

The law does not close between a man and bis claim 
to land, for a less space than three ages of ancestors on 
each side, and then tranquilly. In the three ages of 
ancestors, there are one hundred and eighty years, aU 
lowii^ sixty years for each age, or life. 
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NOTICES OP HOWEL THE GOOD. 

Various things worthy of record, taken from the sami 

MS* as the preceding* 



Thbrb are seven bisboprfckd ih Dyreds .tbe first is ttl. 
David% the archhishoprick of. Cambria; the second is 
Llan Ismael ; the third is Llan Degeman ; the fourth is 
Llan Ussyllt ; the fifth is Llan Teiiaw ; the sixth is Llan 
Teulydawg ; and the seventh is Llan Ceneu, The abbots 
of Teiiaw and Teulydawg, Ismael and Degeman, oof^bt 
to be holy men well versed in lit^ature. The berioi of 
each of them is twelve pounds, which must be paid to 
the lord of Dyved, by their successors.. St. David's 
must be free from all kinds of dues ; and Uan Ceneu, 
andLtan Ussyllt, are free from paying heriots, becanse 
these have no land. Whoever shall shed the blood of 
one of the abbots of these high and dignified s^ats, let 
him pay seven pounds, and a washerwoman from the 
family, because of the disgrace of the family, and for 
keeping a record concerning the revenge. 

When Howel the Good changed, the oomnion law of 
Cambria from the form of.Dyvhwal, he transcribed 
three books : the first he kept in: bis daily eourt, that he 
might have it present with him;, the second ^was placed 
atDlnevor, from the rank of South Wales; and the 
third was kept at Aberfraw, in consequenee of the ranl^ 
of North Wales and Powys. . Variitos privileges were 
placed in the different books, . In North Wales and 
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Powys there was one judge of office, a law for the head 
of the family, a law and foreigners, short dis- 
closures of right, the proof of the plaintiff, a litigation 
of a muttiaUj opposiog power, and tine granted to 
support it; but In the books of South Wales he did not 
Insert any of these subjects. He also annexed yarioua 
privileges to different towns, cominols, and previously 
mentioned hundreds. 

When Howel the Good, hing of Cambria, new modi- 
fied all tiie laws of Cambria, he gave various privBeges 
to dlflfbvent persons ia his kingdom. And in tfie first 
plaee, to every lord of the church, as the archbishop of 
St. David's, or a bidiop, or an abbot, he granted the 
royal privilege, to decide disputes between their lay- 
mo^ through the common law of Cambria. After that, 
he permitted every chkftaiti of a cbmmeC, or more, to 
hold a privileged^ daily court, with privikged oflkers of 
any number ho wished, as if he were there himself; and 
also the privilege of holding a dRgniBed court to termi- 
nate disputes in hfe dfetriet, with respect to the free- 
holder. He further gvuutieA to every freeholder, who 
was hold^ag his own appropriate land, the rank of bis 
hod, and au&ority over liAs villains, according to the 
accordant covenant in Sooth Wales, and perpetual 
bondage in North Wales. The king's vassals are en- 
titled to their support according to the rank and law of 
the vassal town in which they reside ; and this accord- 
ing to the serrice of the vassal town. And lastly, be 
granted to every man who had no rank of office, or 
rank of land appertaining to him, the natural rank in 
which he was bom. 

Here is the book of Law, wM^ Howel fhe Good 
iQade In the WUte House vpon the river Tav In Dyved. 
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in conseqiieiice of the citation of Howel, thsre eame to 
that place^ ^^ -of the ii^isest laymea from every commot 
10 Cambria, and one handred and forty crosiers of areh^ 
bishops, bishops, abbots, and priors. From these wise 
men of all Gatnbria, twelve of the wisest were selected 
to make- the law, and One scholar, the most noted In all 
Cambria, to write it down,' and to see that nothing was 
done against the law of the church nor the law of the. 
emperor. Here are the names of these laymen. 
Morgeneu the judge. 
Cyvnerth, bis son. 
Gweiri the son of Cy viawii. 
Gronwy the sod of Mortddig« 
Rhewydd the judge. 
Gwiberi the aged from Jscenain. 
Gwrnerth Llwyd^ his' son. '^ 

Meddwon the adopted son of Cerisgi 
Gwgawn of Dyved. 
Bledrws the son of Bleidd jrd. 
Gwyn Vaer^ being proprietor of Llan Davwtn, 

was the owner of the house iur 
which the law was made. 
Blegewryd, arch-deacon of Llandav, was the 

scholar j and he was a doctor in 

civil laws and in the laws of the 

church. 

After the law was made and entirely written, Howel 

the Good, and the princes of Cambria, and Lambert 

bishop of St. David's, Mordav bishop of Bangor, Cebur 

bishop of St. Assaph, and Blegewryd arch*deacon of 

Llandav, all went together to Anestacius to Rome, to 

read the law and to ascertain that there was nothing in 
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it oontarary Co the la^ of God ; and beeauBe Ihere was 
nothiof io it contrary to the Divine Law, it was pro-* 
noQoced honourable, and was called the law of Howel 
the Good from thfit time forwards. 

This journey was made in the year of our Lord Jesos 
Christ, nine hundred and fourteen ;* and here are the 
lines which Blegewryd wrote in commemoration of dial 
event. 

Explicit editus legib : liber l>ene feoit ; 

Qu'e regi scripcit Blaugoridus et quoq ; fuU 

Hweli turbe doctor' tunc.legisio urbe 

Comando tunc iudiee cotidiano 

Rex dabat at p'tem dexteram 

Nam sum'at artem.f 
Howel the Good, the pnuse of all Cambria,- died in 
the year nine hundred and forty eight.' 

ft 

* There is eome error here in the date, for Caimdog the hietorian sMerts 
that he went to Rome, the firtt tkoei in the year 926 ; and after retumiDg 
and finishing the law, he went there again in 990.— ride Mytfyrmn Artk* 
ffol.U.p.4S5; Camiro Bi9g. p. im. . 

fThatii:— 

Thia book he finished weU^and heing pttblished^it explains the laws which 
Blegewryd wrote by order of the king. The writer was also a doctor bodi of 
Hotel's law and of the law diTine. Being then constantly in power, by i 
mBiid,.thekliig«rfgncdtoianiaakilfidoflGkey fiir it is the greatest act 
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BRITISH CODE OF EDUCATION. 



Such is the name I have gWen to the following snbjeetg, 
because they were studied by the British youth, and 
isoDiprised all which they had to learn, in order to fit 
them for manly exertion, innocent pastimes, and the 
sweet delights of domesticity. The Britons themselves 
called them the twenty four feaii^ and this was the name 
by which they were anciently known. 

The celebfated Dr. John Davies, author of the Latin^ 
Welsh Grammar and Dictionary, translated this code 
intor Latin, an8 considered the subjects mentioned, as 
similar to the Gymnastic sports of the Greeks. 

This translation is made from a copy printed in the 
Arch, of Wales, vol. iii. p. 126. The original MS. is in 
the Macclesfield collection. Tranz, 

Preface to the Code of Education. 
Whbk the Cambrians, in former times, spoke the pure 
British language with elegance, were born in thcjcountry 
uncontaminated by foreigners, possessed kingly power, 
and had the sovereignty of kingdoms, they had various 
sports among themselves^ These showed their three 
principal excellencies of manners; that is to say, 
vivacity, energy, and rationality. The nomination 
being desirable, these twenty four qualifications had a 
rank conferred upon them in the time of the emperor 
Arthur ; and they were practised for a long time, until 
the princes of Cambria lost possession of England. Since 
Ihat period, as a tribe without pleasure, these excellent 
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qoalificalioDB have bsen bat little obsenred, and have 
been so nearly obliterated from the memory, that there 
18 hardly a person in Cambria who knows their names, 
much less bow to perforin them ; and when they bear 
their names, they are stUl ignorant* of their namber. 
These circumstances have induced me to write them in 
a book here, beoause I do not kpow a place so suitable 
faithfully to preserve the records of the ancient Britons, 
as in yourf possession ; and I have thought, through 
.Reading various things, that you will preserve them 
better in your memory, bei^use you were born in the 
pountry. May the Most High Qod bring, these thio|^ 
home to your heart. Amen. 

Namei of the twenty four excellencies, 

Feats of Strength, 

Wrestling. 

Running. 

flumping^ 

Swimming* 

Horsemanship. 

Archery. 

fencing with sword and buckler. 

Fencing with the two handed sword. 

fencing with the double pointed stick. 

Coursing with greyhounds. 

Fishing. 

Chasing birds. 

» 

• Ignorant as my countrymen were at the time the above was written,, (an^ 
they bad most certainly lost much of their ancient simplicity of manner*, 
rectitude of conduct and nobleness of mind, through the introduction of ibreigfi 
piatoms &c/^) 6tilI,ortQ would hope that the writer'^ colouringis top bisjh, 
and that he is guilty of exaggeration. 

t This preface seems to be addressed to some person, now unknown. 
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Bardism. 

Playing on the harp, 
^eadiog WeJish.. 

Singing an ode with ao accompanyment. 
Singing an ode with four parts and modulations. 
Emblazoning arms. 
Delineating pedigreeis. 
Playing at ches8. 
Playing at draughts. 
Playing at dice. 
Tuning the harp. 
IHvision of the above excellencies. 
Of the above twenty four excellencies, ten are manly 
ones ; ^nd six of these require strength of body : 
Feats of strength. 
Running. 
Jumping. 
Swimming. 
Wrestling. 

« 

Horsemanship. 
The other four require strength of arms i-rr 

Archery. 

Fencing with the two handed sword. 

Fencing with the sword and buckler. 

Fencing with the double pointed stick. 
There are ten youthful excellencies, and three of 
these are connected with the chase :— 

Coursing with greyhounds. 

Chasing fish. 

Hunting birds. 

Seven of the youthful excellencies, are domestic ones: — 
Bardism. 

Playing on the harp. 
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Reading Welsh. 

SiogiDg an ode with an aceoiii|>anymeBt. 

Singing an ode with four parts and with mo- 
dulations. 

Emblazoning arms. 

Delineating pedigrees. 
Four of these excellencies are trivial ones :— 

Playing at chess. 

Playing at draughts. 

Playing at dice. 

Tuning the harp. 
Of the twenty four excellencies, there are four of then 
superior to the rest, and are called fatherly exerdses. 
The reason why they are called superior and denomi- 
nated fatherly exercises is, because there is no necessity 
of any instruction to do one of them; except sach as a 
person may perform by the four eletnents that are ia 
man. These are :— • 

Running. 

Leaping. 

Wrestling. 
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HUNTING* LAWS OF CAMBRIA. 



Or the nine venations^ three are common hunts : a stag; 
a swarm of bees, and salmon. There are three barking 
hunts : a bear, a squirrel, and a pheasant. And there 
are three clamorous hunts : a fox, a hare, and a roe- 
buck. 

The stag is said to be one of three common hunts : 
First, because he is the most* gallant' and noble animal 
that is chased with hounds and greyhounds. Secondly, 
because every person that comes up after he is killed, 
and before the skin is stripped off, is entitled to a share 
of him; hence if a person upon his journey come up at 
that time, he is entitled, by law, to a share as great as 
the person that killed him. 

A swarm of bees is a common hunt, because who- 
ever shall find one, whether upon his own land, or the 
land of another, must share it with any person that 
may come up to him before he gives a pledge with it ; 
that is, to place a mark by it to show that he found it 
first. But if he neglect to do so, every person that 
comes up shall obtain a share of it, except * four pence 
which goes to the owner of the soil. ' 

*i There ure frequent allusionA to gytme and the regulatioDA of the ofaase, in 
the preceding laws ; but some old sporUman collected them together, wiUi 
tome things not mentioned in the preceding part of the volume. It is hoped 
they will please those gentlemen who are partial to the chaae. 



Salmon is called a commoD huDt^ because when thej 
are taken in a net, or with a fish spear, or in any other 
manner, if any person whatever come up before they 
are divided, he is entitled to an equal share of tbem^ 
with the person who caught them, if it be in common 
wateTi 

« 

The bear is a barking hunt, because her flesh is the 
best of the chase, and because tbe pursuit of her will be 
but short, as she can only go slowly ; therefore, there is. 
nothing to do but to bait, bark^ and kill her. 

By the term squirrel is to be undei-stood every animal 
that climbs a tree in its own defence. Therefore the 
huntsman ought not say, marten^ wild-cat, squirrel^ or , 
fitchet, but to call them the gn$y climber, the black 
cumber, the red climber. And because a climber ia 
not able to run far, but ascends a tree, it is hunted by^ 
baiting and barking. ^ 

A pheasftnt is called a barking hunt, because when , 
the pointers come upon it, and chase it, it takes to a ^ 
tree, where it is hunted by buting. ^ 

A fox is a clamorous hunt, because however much th^ 
dogs pursue it in full cry, and it be chased with blow- 
ing of horns, it will continue its course until it be . 
weary. , 

The bare is a clamorous hunt, because it will con- 
tiQue in its circle, whatever may be the pursuit. 

The roe buck is called a clamorous hunt for the very 
same reason. ^ 

The best flesh of the chase, is that of the stag, the . 
hare, the wild boar, and the bear. 

If greyhounds be loosed after a stag, or any other 
animal, and the dogs pursue it over a hill^ and out of . 
sight, and kill it, the owner of the foremost dog,. when 
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hst io y\iw, stiall toLW the siin* But the amhi^^np 
greyhound bitch shall not have the skin for iAtf adrantagey 
^Hiess his bitch be in young by the dog to which it ii 
awarded; in this case, the dwner of the bireb' ibalf 
have it. 

Respecting a hare^ whatever noay kill hef^ the ownef 
of the dog, or other thihg^ that stalled hfer fh>ni her 
form, is entitled to her^ if he were seeking her to hav« 
m chase. 

No person must loose either a greyhound dog^ of 
bitch after an animal that is chased by hounds, unlesa 
be also have hounds in the chase ; and if he should do 
so, the person who follows the hounds can hamstring 
bis dog, if he loose him. 

No person mitst shoot an animal^ which is considered 
game, whilst it is reposing in its resting place, undef 
pain of forfeiting his bow and arrows to the lord of th6 
foij ; but he may shoot, and kill it if he can^ when it is 
chased, though he must take care not to shoot amdng 
the dogs. 

If a person go to hunt, and chase an animal^ and idle 
dogs come up with the game and kill it, he that owns 
the dogs which started it, shall hate it, unless the idle 
dogs belong to the king< 

The animal which is hunted, belongs, by right, to the 
first huntsman, until he turn his face towards his own 
bouse^ with his back upon the chase. If he leave his 
di^s chasing, he can claim nothing though idle dogs 
may kill it, for the owner of the idle dogs is entitled 
to it. 

These nine venations ought to be known by every 
person who carries a hunting horn; and if any one he 
not able to give proper answers respecting them, ht 

3A 
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fiorfeiifl bis born. Fartber, if a person go to btiDt with 
his leasbes about, bim, be forfeits tbem^ unless be can 
gi^e correct answers respecting tbe nine venations; bat 
if he understand them properly^ his leashes shall re- 
main secure on his arm. 

Such tuer^ the hunting laws m anckni times^ 
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APPENDIX- 



It wns^ originally my intentiou to olose this volume with 
the statute of Rbuddlan — the application of the W^h 
in the reign of ilienry VIII. for a perfect nnion with 
England — and the answer of that monarch ; but as these 
documents are in the libraries of most literary charac- 
ters, I have altered my plan. 

I fnrther thought of prefixing to this volume an out* 
line of ancient British history, from the earliest period 
of the BKtons as a people, down to the period, when a 
Norman Banditti, commanded by a bastardy landed in 
England and conquered the Saxons. Myplanwasto 
point out the country which they first inhabited as a 
nation— the causes of their leaving it— their rout« 
through the continent of Europe^^the period of their 
landing in Brttain---their leaders-'-*and the principal 
tribes into which they were divided, with such other 
notices as seemed to be of importance. 

In prosecuting this plan the Historical Triads of 
Britain would have been my principal authorities ; but 
as the limits of this work would not permit of an extend*' 
ed and full account, I have desisted from my iptention, 
thinking that a translation of these curious and ancient 
triads would be more acceptable to my readers than a 
mere epitome upon a subject of so much importance* 
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These triads were not all composed by one man, or 
set of men, in one age. They were formed at ?arions 
times to record important facts as they aroi»e in the 
history of the Britons, apd they occasionally refer to 
circumstances and events beyond the reach of history^ 
Unfortunately, they are deficient in dates ; and conse* 
ijueptly, their value is considerably lessened by that 
omission. There are, occasionally, interpolations in 
the text, but these interpolations are allowed by g;oQ4 
judges to be as old as the twelfth century of the christian 

mra; therefore, I have left them in the text« lliose 

■ 

wbiph I hitve detected, I have included in brackets, that 
the reader may distinguish between what 19 spurioua 
and what is genuine. 

At the end of the triads is the following note :-^'^ese 
triads were transcribed irom the MS. of Car^dogiff 
^ant Garvan, and from the MS« of Jeiian 3rephv4| hj 
me Thomas Jones of Tregaron.«^16()l.'' From a not^ 
in page 57 of the iVrcbaiology of Wales, volume tl|f 
third, we are informed that the MS. so transcribed, was 
in the possession of the Rev. T. Walters, 4>f Lilaiidocba^ 
filamopganshire, in the year ISQl. Indeed there aif 
rarious <M>pies of these triads in the Principality, differ* 
Ing from each other in a|;e» orthography, Md SfMlMf 
other tbings.-^!7V«iit^, 
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TRIADS 

OF THE IShE OF BRITAIN, 

Which are hinds of memorial, record and knowledge, 
respecting renowned men and things thai were in the 
Isle of Britain, and respecting the circumstances and 
misfortunes which happened to the nation of the Cam^^ 
bfiansfor many ages. 



1. There were three oaines given toHhelsIe of Britain 
from the first : before it was inhabited, it was called the 
Sea-girt Green Space ; after it was inhabited, it was 
called tlie Honey Island ; and after the people were 
JTormed into a common-wealth, by Prydain the son of 
Aedd the Gr^at, it was denominated the Isle of Britain.* 
And no one has any right to it bnt the tribe of theCam- 
brilEins, for they first took possession ; and before that 
time there were no persons living in it, bnt it was fdll 
of bears, wolves, crocodiles, and bissons. 
' a. There were three primary divisions of the Isle of 
iBritain : Cambria, Lloegria,t and Alban, and the rank 
of sovereignty belongs to each of the three. And nnder 
jt monarchy and voice of the conntry they are governed, 

: •. Ill tlM oigtiMJ Ynif9 Prydain, tlie Isle of Plrydaiii) irhicb •vvrtunis the 
idle dreams of English antiquarians, and proves that the term Britain is 
derived from the name of that celebrated patriot and lepslator. Indeed tlie 
Welsh call Britain the Isle of Prydain to thin day. 

* i Udegna, or Llmgyr, is the WeUi naino Ibr Engloiidi and the Higl'- 
tenda of Sootltad, they call Albw. 



according to the regulation of Prydaio, tbe son of Aedd 
the Great ; and to the nation of tbe Cambrians belongs 
tbe right of establishing the monarchy by tbe voice of 
the country and the people, according to rank and 
primeval right. And under the protection of such re* 
gulation, royalty ought to exist in every country in the 
Isle of Britain, and every royalty ought to be under the 
protection of the voice of the country. Therefore it is 
said as a proverb ; — ** A country is more powerful than 
a lord." 

3. There are three pillars of the social state in the 
Isle of Britain : the voice of the country, royalty, and 
judicature, according to the regulation of Prydain the 
son of Aedd the Great. . 

4. There are three pillars of the nation of the Isle of 
Britain. The first was Hu the Mighty, who brought 
the nation of the Cambrians first to the Isle of Britain; 
and they came from the Summer Country, which is 
called Defrobani ; [that is, where Constantinople now^ 
stands,] and they came oyer the Hazy* Sea to the Jsle 
of Britain, and to Arniorica,t where they settled. The 
second was Prydain the son of Aedd the Great, who 
first organised a social state and sovereignty in Britain ; 
for before that^^me there was no justicie but wtat was 
done by favour, nor any law, except that of superior 
force. . The third was Dy vnwal Moelmud, for be first 
made arrangements respecting the laws, maxims, cus- 
toms and privileges of the country and tribe. And on 
account of these reasons, they were called the three 
pillars of the nation of the Cambrians. 

5. There were three social tribes of tbe Isle of Britain. 
The first was the tribe of tbe Cambrians, who camfi to 

* Tl)e Germui Oc«aa. t Brctagoe in Francs. 



i|ie Isle of Britain with Hu the Mighty, because he 
would .not possess a country and lands by fighting and 
pursuit, but by justice and tranquility. The second was 
the tribe of the Lloegrians* who came from Gascony; 
and they were descended from the primitive tribe of the 
Cambrians. The third vvete the Brythonf^ who came 
f^pm Armorica, and who were descended from the pri« 
initive tribe of the Cambrians. These were called tha 
three peaceful tribes^ because they came by mutual «oii* 
sent and tranquility ; and these tribes wer6 descended 
from the primitive tribe of the Cambrians, and they had. 
nil three the same language and speech. . 
. 6. There were three refuge-seeliiag tiSbes that came 
^o the Isle of Britain ; and they came under the peace 
^d permission of the tribe of the Cambrians, without 
|inns and without opposition. The first was the tribe of 
Caledonians in. the north. The second was the Irish 
tribe, who dwell in the Highlands of Scotland. The 
third were the . p^ople^f Galedin,^ who came in naked 
vessels to the Isle of Wight, when their country wa$ 
drowned, and where they had land granted them by the 
tribe of the Canibrians. They had no privilege cf 
<;laim in the Isle of Britain, but they had land and pro- 
tection assigned to them undel* certain limitations ^ and 
it was stipulated that they should not possess the rank 
of native Cambrians until the ninth of their lineal 
descendants.. 

* Tlie ancient name of the Loire was Uger. Did the Lloegnrj^ii give tbeu* 

ttfuue to that river, or did they take their name from the river ? 

• * - • 

t A term implying peraoos of warlike habits. 

fl 

} Supposed to be Holland ; and indeed Holland presents every appear- 
ance of bavix^ been ^mrflwrn by the oceiiit 
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* 7- There wer^ tbcee invaduif tiibci'thftt eaiM ie AM 
kle of Britain and wha never departed £n>m U^ llNi 
first irere the Corasians* that came from the eono^ -oC 
Pwyl,t The aeoond were Irish Picts who caoie tt§ 
ASbm by the North Sea« And the third were tto 
Saxons. The Coranians are settled about the river 
Hnxnbery and the shore, of the Cermao oceao ^ and tke 
Irish Pictfl are in Alban about the shore of the sea of 
Ikwaark. The Coranians and Saxons united, and, by 
friolsnoe and conquest, brought the Lloegriaiis into cott^ 
ftderacy with them ; and subsequently took the erows 
of the monarchy from the tribe of the Cambriaiis. Aod 
there remained none of the Lloegrians that did not be* 
come Saxons, exceptt those that are found in Comwtl^ 
and in the commot of Camoban in Deira and Berttielaih 
In this nuumer the primitive tribe ot the Cambrians^ 
who preserved both their country and their ianifuage^; 
lost the sovereignty of the Isle of Britain on aocouo^ of 
the treachery of the Refuge-seeking tribes, and Ito 
pillage. of the three invading tribes. 
^ 8; There were three invafing tribes that came to thl»: 
Isle: of Brilaain, and who subsequently left it* The first 
were the Scandinavians, who oame here after Urb, with' 
Ihfi Mighty Host, had tdren away from the Island, the 
flower of the tribe of the Cambrians. He took away 
jwith.hiai 63000 effective men, and steeds for war. And 
at the end of the third age, the Cambrians drove tte 
Scandinavians over the sea into Germany. The second 
were the troops of Ganval the Irishman, that came into 
North Wales and settled there for twenty nine years, 
until they were driven into the sea by Caswall^nt the 

« Probably the Cmiani. f S«fpMedt»l»lMn«. 

t The CsMiTellftttiiiiB of the RoinaBs. 



of BM aad gmkbbn of Bf ynogan. The third were 
fito Cseariepfl <rbo^ eonlioued by violeDee in this iMland 
inare ttmn fiour buDdred yearg, when they returned td 
iGftif -te oppose thre fierce cdDtebtiob of the blaek inva* 
ilM I and they did not retarn again to the I^te of Britain. 
And because the Cambriana marched with them, none 
Wi^i-e^'Mft'fii the bhind but women, and little children 
Mder iiine years of ag^* 

' 9. There were three treacherous Invasions of the Isle 
#f Britito : the first were the red Irfeshmen from Ireland^ 
Wbb «;ame to Alban ; the second were tbe Scaiidina-* 
fiails ; and the third were the Sbxons. These lasteamO 
tit^ tUs Island f n peaee and by the permission of the 
tribe- of' the Gaadbriatis, and in the protect^ of ^Ood 
and Us truth, as well as in the protection of the country 
aad the tribe ; and by treachery and miscbief they op- 
pMsd the tribe of the Cambrians, and were able to wrest 
ft^fil them the sovereign power of the Isle of Aritain^ 
BiA tlMy nsotaally confederated themselves in Lloegrfa 
and Alban, where they stMl reside. Yhi's happened ill 
tim^sijie of Ybrtigem. 

'^ 10< There were Miree disappearances by loss in the 
Isle of Britain. The first were Gavrati* and his meo, who 
WtDt io search of the Green Islands of tbe floods, and 
wwe never heard of alter. - The second were Merddin 



' 4(0ft«ViS SittiMid fh tll« latter paHof the Sftk century. Tbe IAkoAb 
alluMl to we «ippoBed to bt Uie Cijle Verd Islands. With fefistv^nve to 
this expedilioDj Mrs* Hemans of St. Asaph has wntten aswcet soDg, begin- 

^ Where are they» those Green Fairy Islands, reponng 
Tn sttS light and beauty on ooeaa's calm breast V* &c. 

jptoryy'f ITtlA MflodkM, vol. u. 

9B 
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the btfrcl of Emry$^* and bis nine 0Mimdaht b»r4s, f4M 

ivent tofiiea it a houaie -of glassy and the place wbeiv 

they went to 18 imknatirDi Tile tWr4 was Ma^tog the 

80D of. O wain kiog 4>f North Wales, who went to sea 

with three huairfftd persons Jn lea aWps, b«l Ae pUce 

to w^ieh, t|iey wcmiis aaknowo. 

. 1 1 . There were three oppresslpn^ thatcaiae npaft Uie 

Isle of Britain, but which were brought totttermiaation : 

first, th^^oppresgionr of the: Uor^e of Malaeo^t which is 

palled th^oppreesioapf thejrst of Mny; secoad^^ilia 

oppTe6$h>Ti 4>f <tbe dipagoiiof Sritain ; and the oppresaiMr 

of the hciltappurept man, , Th#it is, the fiwt was: from 

I^eyond sea ; ' ttie second > wds from the madaess <tf. Iba 

(Kioptr<y 9Ad: n^tipo uoden t^e pressure of »i)ie.violeQM^ 

and I^w4?SPWs8 of *priniOT;.:btt* Ryvj^wal Moehaud 

destroyed it, by farming }usl cesalatians betweep#oe|a^ 

andsoffiety; .pririeefimd Deighbousiog prlaee» aq* towi^ 

try and neighbDurf Pg co«^l«^ ; an4 il^ iWfd wv 10 tkf 

time, of Beliihe son lof.MaBogan, ;RKhioh'waaia.tfM«teC'<. 

OQsi,ooQspir4cy;wb^t.h«i:extii|gai»hedrit. . • . 

12. There were three frightful plagues 4a the faled 
Britain. First; ihe plague timt arp^e froai the coif ses 
of the Irishnienl: who were slaughtered in BAaAobn; 
after they hi^d oppressed 'North W<ales for the* spaoe of 
txreoty nine y^ars. Seoond, tbeiefeotion of4be fdiism 
plague of Rhoss, on account of the corpses which were 
slain there, and if any one went withm. reach. of the 
effluvia he died immediBtely.' The third was the sick- 
ness of the Bloody Sweat, on account of the com. 

• Ambroeius^ the successor of Vortigcrn, and the 84th sorereign of Britaun* 

t This is aa allusion to something no^ unknovrn ; though it was piohablj' 
an invasion hy some foreign power. 

t See Uie 8th,' Triad. 
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hating' been destroyed by ti^c* Hreaiher' In thie time of 
the Norman invasion bv AVilllain tlife Bastard. - > 

13. There were tliree' aavRil events in the I«Ie of 
Britain. The first ivas the bnrsting ist the' Lake of 
Floods, and the rushing^ of an inundation over all the , 
lands/ until all persons were d^^troyed, except Dwy van 
atid Dtryirach who escaped in an open v-essels' and' from 
them the Isle of Britain was re-pe<4»led.« The'secouii 
was the trembling of the fieryt torrent:, until the eavth 
was rent to the abyss, and the grleatebt part i^{ all Mfe 
was destroyed. The third was the ffot Somikier/ wbeif 
i%'e trees and plants took fii^e by the burning h«at of 
the sun, and' many pedp/Ie and animals, various kinds 
of birds, Vermin, tl^ees and plants, we^e entirely k>ii4 

14. There were three conbined expeditions: that went 
from the Isle of Britain, llie first was'ihat which went 
With Ur, the son of Erin, the Bellipotebt of Scandinavia^ 
add be eanie to this Island in the tim^ of tiadial the son 
of £rin, to solicit aid, under a condition that he shonM 
not obtain from every principal fortress, a greater num^ 
ber than he should bring into§ it.* To the first fortress 
tie only came himself with* his servant Mathata Vawr, 
and from there he obtained two,^ fronl the second fonrv 
from the third eight, fi*otn the text sixteen, S(nd thus tn 
Mke proportion from every nther fortress, until that vm 
the last, the number ' could not be procured tbroughonS 
the whole Island. And he took with blm i63000, and 
he could not obtain a greater number of effective 'men 
in all the Island ; and none but children and old men 

^ Tbirt tiitf an evident alIh$k)D to the deluge, thoagkmixed withinaccuraty. 
t Prolwb]^ «oine volcanic eruption. J Vid« Hcsiod's Thcogonia. 

f The Britons were evidently outwitted in this mattv« 
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irere 1^ behi0d» Asd Ur tlie ton of Erin tfie BdHps^ 
tent wma the motl «0ai|rieie levier thai ever 
If whB tkroiigh iaadvwleoef that the tribe of the 
hriaoB ghve him tbk permiaiioii under an kreToeaUs 
iClpafaitioD > and ia eonaequeaee of thia, the Covaaiaaa 
fonad ao opportaaity to make an easy innirion of tbia 
bland. Of the men who went, none eYer retomed, nor 
toy of their progeoyi nor deseeadnnte. They went on a 
warlike expedition as far aa the sea of Greece^ and m? 
Bildnio; there> in ttie land of Galas* and A vena jmtD 
this day^ they have beeome Greeks. 

The seeond combined expedition was eondacted hgr 
Caswallawn the son of Beli, aad jgrandson of Manogan^ 
and Gwenwynwya and Gwaaar the sons of Lljaw% Aa 
son of Nwy vre and Arianrod the daughter of Bdi their 
mother. Their origin was from the border declivity of 
Galedio aod Silaria^ and from the combined tribes af 
the Boiiiognese; and their numbers were threeaooro 
and one thoosaod. They marched, with tbar nade 
CSaawaltawo, after the Caesarians, unto the land of the 
Gaols of Armorica, who were descended from thepri*' 
mitire stock of tlie Cambrians. And none of them, nor 
of their progeny, returned to this isl^od^ for they settled 
in' Gascony among the Caesarians, where Ibf y are at 
present ; and it was in revengef of .this expedition thal» 
the Cflssarians came first into this island* 

The third «ofi|biQedexpedition:t> was marched ont of 
this'Islatad by £Iea BeUipotent and Cynan her brotheiv 

* Supposed to mean Galati*, or Gallo-gnecia. 

t ThU partly agrees wiOk Caesar'fi testiroony ; vide Qell. Gal. L. 4. ci SO. 

JTbie expedition took place about theen4 of the fooytfa c^ntaxy. 



Iof|^ of Mdriadog/ to Anaorica, where they Qbluntedl 
laads, power and soyereigoty by ibe emperor Maximiis 
for aapportiog him againat the Romana* Tbeae men were 
from the land of Meiriadog, Silaria, and from the land 
#f Gwyrf and Gorwennydd ; and none of them returned 
again, but settled there and in Ystre 6y?aelwg,t where 
they, formed a common-wealth. On account of thi^ 
armed expedition, the tribe of the Cambrians became so 
deficient in armed men, that the Irish Picts invaded 
them; and, therefore, Vortigern was forced to in^irite 
the Haxons to expel that inva»on. And the Saxons ob-: 
serving the weakness of the Cambrians, treacberonsly 
turned their arms against them, and by combining witl| 
the Irish Picts and other traitors, they took possession 
•fthe lands of the Cambrians, and also their privileges 
and their crown* These three combined expeditions 
are called the three Mighty Presumptions of the tribe 
ef the Cambrians, and al»o the three Silver Armies, 
because they took away from the Island all the gold and 

silver they could obtain by deceit, artifice and injustice, 

• . * .< 

besides what they acquired by right and consent. They 
are also called the three Unwise Armaments, because 
they weakened tbe Island so much, that an opportunity 
was given for the three Mighty Invasions ; namely, tbe 
Coranians, the Caesarians, and the Saxons. 

15. There were three mighty invasions of the Isle of 
Britain that united in one, and by this means tbe inya- 
ders took from the Cambrians their rank, their crown 
and their lands. The first was that of the Coraniaui 

* Meiriadog was an ancient north-east division of Powys. 

t Gower and tbe adjacent parts of Glamorgan. 

t Sapposed to be sooie part of Xojrmandy. 
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^ho uniied frith the Cassariaris until tliey becamd one. 
The second of the three/ were' the Csesariaus. And the 
third: were the Saxons, who united with the twoolfaers 
ag:ainst tlie Cambrians. And God permitted this for the 
purpose of chastising the Cambrians for thehr three 
Mighty Presumptions, because they were carried into 
effect by injustice. 

* 16. ITicre were three pritnary tribes of the Cambrians s 
the Gwentians, or the Silurians; the Ordovices, in- 
cluding both the North Walians and Powysiaits ; and 
the tribe of Pendaratf* of Dyved, including the people 
of Pembrokeshire, Gower, and Cardiganshire. To 
each of these belongs a classical dialect of the Welsh 
language. 

17. There were three monarchs by the verdict of the 
Isle of Britain : the first was Caswailawnf the son of 
Liudd, son of Belt, son of Mynogan; the second was 
Caradog4 son of Bran, son of Llyr Llediaith ; and the 
third was Owain the son of Maximus. That is, sove* 
f'eignty was conferred upon them by the verdict of the 
country and the nation, when they were not elders. 

18. There were three holy families in the Isle of 
Britain. - First, the family of Bran the blessed, the son 
Of Llyr Llediaith ;§ for Bran was the first who brought 
the faith of Christ to this island from Rome, where be 
was in prison through the treachery of Boadicea, the 
daughter of Mandubratius the son of LIudd. The se- 
cond was the family of Cynedda Wledig, who first gave 
'. * • • • - » • 

• Pcndamn was a title of the prince of Dyved. 

t Tide Bell. Gall. L. 5. c. q. J The Caractocus of the Romana. 

§ Llediaith means half fonned fpeecb. Probably Llyr had aome impeduoeiit 
in the vocal powers. 
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lAQdaiidipriHIege to.GedraBd.tbesakits in the Isle lof 
BrilaiDv The third was* Bryohan of Breckaockshiire, 
who educated bis children a vd grand-^ohildrea in learn* 

• 

iflig and generosity, thatthey might be able to show the 
fidkb la Christ to the Gambriaas, where they, were with* 
Mt faith. 

19. There , were three benignant guests of the Isle of 
Britain : St. David, Padarnj and Tetlaw.* They were 
so called because . they went as guests into the hoatfes of 
Ibe nobles, the yeooaao, the. native and the boadnian, 
without ^eoepting' either. gift or rewtird, fbod.or'ddnk ; 
bttt they taiight the faith in Christ to evdry ;one witfaouft 
pay, or thanks, and tO'tb^ poor and the destitute, they; 
gave, of their gold hnd their isilver, their clothes^: and. 
their p^ovisioiis. . 

'. 90. There . were three treacherous meetings in 4be 
Ida of Britain. ; .First the meeting of Mandubratiua the 
aoa of Llttdd, add the .traitors with him, who gave a 
|Uace Ssr.tbe landing of the ;BomanB on.thenafvofr. 
Green. Point, and not <mdre;.'«nd the: consequence at 
which wa^ the;gainittg of the Island by the Romaas;-Tho 
aecend wieis^the meeting of .tbo Cambrian nobleaandthe. 
8axo[n Claimants upon SaUsjbnry plain, where the plot: 
of Ilie Long Knives. took place through the v treachery.) of 
Voitige^n ; for by. his counsel, in-l^gue ^ith the.Sexon%. 
Heady JaU (h^. Cambrian nobility were slain.. Third, the 
meeti^of Medrawdf and.Iddawg Corn *Prydain' with* 
their men in Naohwynain, where.they entered into con- 
spiracy a^jnsft^ Arthur, and by tliis means strengthened 
the Saxon cause in the Isle of Britain. 

* For an account of these men, vid. Cambro Biog, pp. 85, 277, 324. 

t King Arthur's nephew, who basely sedaced his uncle's wife, and raised 
his arms against him. This produced the dreadful battle of Camlan. 
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,}9h Hi* iWee ah»iifr tttiUm: of tht Me ofliiHiilHi 
ISnU MradttlNrafiuR, son of Llod, na of Befi ibfe grta% 
whfk laTited Ji^iut Cesiir and 4he RomaiM iako tlii 
JUaod, and caufed tbe iiivaBioa 4^ the Roawaa. 
That is, be and hk men gare themsdres as gaiSefl to that 
Romans, and received a treasore of g^Id and silver fraia 
fbem every yee^r. In eooseqiience of this, the men of 
this Island urere compelled to pay tbfee ifaouftand pleoee 
of silver every year as a tribute to the Romans aatS 
the time of Otvaia the son of Jfaximus, who rafaaedto 
pay the tribute. Amd nader pretence of being oonteoli^ 
the Romans .drew from the Isle oi Britain themesi 
eflbdive men, who were oapable of becoming soUienK 
aad marebed them to Aravia* and otber far conatrie^ 
from whence they never returned. And the Roounv 
whb wlicre in- Britain went into. Italy, and left ody, 
wbtnen and little clritdren behind them ; and, therefeMi 
Ae Britons were so weakened, that they. were notaWo 
to 'Oppose invasiott and oonqnest for want of menaad 
streiqr^h; Tim second was Vortigem, who maideted 
Cdiistaatine the Blessed, seised, the crown of the Islaad 
by violemse and lawlessness, first ihrited -the Saxons:to 
Hie Island as his defienders, married Alls Bon went th^ 
dauf Itter of Heng^^ and gave the erown of BriUn to 
the son he had by her, whoise name was Gotta; aad oif 
this account, the khigs of London ahe citlleS diildrent 
of Alls. Thus, on aecoant of Vortigern, the Cambrians 
lost their lands^ Aeir rank and their crown in LIoegria7 
The third «ras Medrawd the son of Ltew, the |Mm of 

» 

• Qiiery> AraHaf f l^e Rowena of the Eng^idi. 

X Used in a reproachful senae, intimating that they are the d^ildren of the 
devU. 



(DfwMreh : hr wfied Arthur left the govOTimmif of Ihe 
Me of Britain in bh custady^ whilst hemarohed agafanii 
the Roman emperor, Medrankl look the crovm flroni 
Antmr by usarpatimi and seduction ; and in order to 
keep it, he confederated with the Saxons ; and, on this 
accoant, the Cambrians lost the «rown of Uoegriaand 
the sovereiipity of the Ide of Bf$taitt4 
' 22, The three eeeret treasons of the Isle of BrHaidi 
tirdt, She beiraylBg: of Caradog son of Bran by Boadi-> 
Ma, ^ngfiter of Mandobratkifiry the son of Llodd, andi 
defiveriag him. op a. captive to the Romans. Second^ 
the betrayiHf of Arthur by Iddawg Corn Prydatn, ' who 
divulged his •designs. And third, the betraying of Prinee 
Llywelyn, son of Grofudd, by Madog* Min. By these 
Hiffoe tfeabheries the Cambrians were completely sub* 
ined $ and nothing but treachery oonld have overcome 
them. • 

. SB.' The three- heroic sovereigni of thelsleof Brttalnx 
€iiadbellnos, Caradog the son of Bran, ^nd Arthnr} 
kotettse^ey conquered their enemies, and cooldUDthe 
oim^ome but by treacheiy and'plottltfg/ 
- H4. The three primavy hatUe prinees of' the Isfe of 
Britate : Caswidlawn the son of Beli, Gweirydd the son 
of Conobelinu^ and Caradog, echi of Bran^ son of LAyr 
Ideilsitb. 

35. The three accomplished princes of. the Ide of 
Britain: Rhun the son of Maelgwn, Owain, son of 
tTrien, and Rhuvonf the FVtir aoo'of Dewrath Wledig. 

• Thifi n»cal was bishop of Bangor in tbe beginning of the eleijenth oen« 
tary. He alM> caused the death of Llywelyn the &ther of Grnflydd. 

t '' He wa« killed in battle, and his weight in gold waA given for the body.-* 
A white wave bright foaming sprays over a grave. 
The tanroius of fUmvon the Fa^r^ chief of prinMl.'' 

8C 
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ISSiUhereimro tUee plebeitn-jwiDtes^Hii Mte Id^ 0I 
BriiMB s Qiri^y soa ^f; OvmotiB. itiul lilwtb; Coib^ 
nel.sm of CfBvedv Id M»rtli'Wjiles; .Mfl:Iiyva«M tbt 
9^11 wn.of St. Bl^i4d4i^i».GlaiiipnB«}^ Thitt is |o ^i^b 
soveragoly irMigraftt6dibeiii.oiiMfM]iiiit»o€ their betttif 
actioof^ aod virtnouft qaalitiea.* 

27. The three haadeAfa niliea eC.th^ Ide qE Btilwis 
the faiaily of Ca^rMlairii with ^Ihel4fif« ; Hand; Aa 
fiiliiUjf^ of iUiiii«lloB^ aan of..Uri«r anii AiKi iMpilsr of 
IMyn of Lkyn. They wsne aa cMtA, Iwc aa ac thii 
T^etejMt fittl^flca io jfiMiaa haad,.' •r.aofcnNgii,.aa.ifc.n^ 
afiected Ibf rank <if ihair JumlieaAd.pawar, bal- a«ad 
aabmifiaio^ only to Uta . roiee . of ^ the .ttmsMf Mfi. ^ 

28.; Tbfe three graldoa^hindadHMtea ofrthaJsIa of 
Brilaiii: RhiaraDte wttb. the.BrodniJBatt; BbaD^.lte 
aon of MaelgiTD ; and Cadaraladyr the Bieaeed. .!]]hal 
iS) the 5r were: p<ina&tied: t«> waatf>j9aU#»il»adli ahaaft 
thdf anna^ thefa^.jicrka aai thiir JuinMa^ai^iillh 
will, graaited this prtittf^e ;6£;r4gQaltyjiai)fevai|LaaaiH^ 
and dominion in tha:tt|e.offlrilidmr . -i . * 

291 Tbd three batUt-ludKhIa of .*h0|sa!reraiiMi of. Ibe 
Isle of Britam t i'arado; with > die; bra[«»y arani^ . lift 
the . Beilipot^ttt ^ aad Mael, lh«;.Gon 1 ^l HaimracMl^ of 
Arllechwedd. And with reference to these, Arlhar«< 
posed the following: iiaeai-^-^ 

These are my three battla^k mights,. : 
Mad the Tall, •and Lly6 the Beliipolaafe,/ 
And Caradog the pillar of tlie Cambriana. 



• Thfifle three prinees lived in the sixth century^ an age of heroes and of 
poets among the Briions. 

t Thijqf J9ftiur^d. 1(1^8 priyU^ by Oweic Iwwxay* , 
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nMrkHmffr-ihtj ^trt^.tkt botrest faerMt of nH 

•od wiMit they wUbed oF power; and their Oom^t^y wgm 

iNieli, IbttI they wtrtplir^o tioiM^ 

tmiA tightt iD'ivfaateV^t tfc^HB^ lliey.iyuMiek 

30; The Ihlve g0Mef4uB:j^nt^% ip( tlie ble of Bf iiain i 
BJtfyddeirdr tbe QettwiM, «oii ^ Tudyral Tud^M » Mprr 
dar the Generous, eon of Servan ; and No^ld rh|^ Gener 
tena, loa ^of fieofHt. Their c0arteuiiB,di#posUion8.were 
wmAi thatibey did aat fM to irrwt:a»y tt)iog wb4tev<r 
toany^iiehMii'vlio 4oiicSted ii 4iif thoio, if they bad U }p 
IMMMeeeioBy «r ciovld obftain it by gift;, toap, pr jirfseot^ 
whether thetipfdicMlta -wHe friends or foei» relalivea or 
atranl^rft 

'91. The ltoeeMQi4-8ftlttitodoiie8 of tkpliile of Britain; 
^IfttikWy llfli0M te iSrCAiiy CQiirtepoe^ aad*Rbun^ the 
M* of Bait, - • Wiken thcty aMirebed 4o war^ no ooq could 
iiftaf efe boiiie,«o 9re«t% vtr# they beloved ; avd iii er^ry 
%Mr and[ battlb, they, i^er^ ^iolnnio^e, firbere there wa^ 
0oith et trmciiery, Mir aaabiieh* Hence arose. the pro^ 
Ttrb :«^^ There were tbrM iberaea who obtained nien 
Mier«ver.4hey.a)an9hed: Arthfir, Moin^aa the Greatly 
Coartedae, and Rban the aon of Beli ; and there were 
tbr4e: amWa who 4>bteb[ked aoMiera wherever tbey 
taaMied : the edldiers of Arthul-> tbe soldiera of Bdor-* 
^ao the Greatly Caiii'teolia> and tbfc troops of Bbun» tbe 
aoa of Beli. 

82. The three reaoiiite* ninded Ovaitea of tbe Isle of 
Britaio : Greidiawl tbe reaoliite mitaded Ovate^ Envael 
the son of Adran, and Trystao^t the son of Tall wch ; 

• I adopt the various readingof another copy which is glexovryd, Galovydd 
•een« iMxytfcable. 

tTiJBtaa is the Sir Tristara of Romance, written by Thomas of Erdldmm 



t^pljbf 74«i^ the f rivikgeirf. gtfkir wfacrimw thtfT iiMrifr 
f<t iti ide ble of BrUaia. wilbooii oppoBiimi, wriew ilief 

W(Mit juulawfullyr ^^ 

38. Tbe three oliatPiictfM of «dMgiiier -of the Isle v«f 

Britain : Grudaeflr, Henbeo, aad EkUieir.* Their priii«t 
eiple watt not 4o retreat from haule and eoiiflicl hair 
upoD their biere, after tfiey were aoable lo more dAe<l 
baud or fool. < : : 

.* 34 Tbe three oofiTeatiODal moaarebii of . the Ida^ of 
Britaifl : firsts Prydaio, son of Aedd ihe Great^ wImh 
there was esiabli^ed a diecriniinatiag^ sorereigatjr oveiK 
tiie ble of Britain^ and Its adjacent islaodii} eeeopdif 
Caradog, the son of Bran» when lie was eleeled Gea^ 
raliBHimo of all the Island of Britain to oppoae them*} 
cnrgipos of the RoinaBe $ and Owaio« the mm of Ambro- 
sins, when the Cambrians resumed tbe eii?ereifntjf fiieig 
the Roman entperor, according to the rights, of ib# 
Qation. These were caHed tbe thnee conTeBtiooaL«Qr«r 
reigus, because they were raised to this, dignity by .tha^ 
convention of the country and tbe bordering ce«iiitqp|* 
within all the limits of* tbe nation of. tbe Cambriaas».bp 
boMiog a convention in every dUstriet,^ comiDot, and 
hundred in the Isle of Britain and its adjacent islands, .. 
35. Tbe three blessed princes of the Isle of Britainw 
f*irst, Bran the Blessed, son. of Llyr Uediaith» who first 
brought the faith of Christ tq tbe OaaabriiUis from Bomc^ 
Ifvbere be bad been seven years as a hostage for his soa 
Caradog, whom the Romans put loprisony after being 
betrayed through the enticemonty deceit and pbtttiog.of 
Boadicea. Second, Lleirwg,: son. of Coel^ son. of Sl^ 
Cyllin, and called l^leuver the Great, who built tbe first 

* These were tbree brotli^^ #}i^)lt«4 9bDi|t ti»e '<4<M{ of Hie fiftb eeii* 
tury. 
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•HtrabHii Uitdvir, ^'Whlelk wit tKe tfst In ttie Ufo tff 
9ritoiR/ iiMl vhir^^gttve the privilege of tke comitry Ab# 
^ibe, wilh civil aiid eccletdastical rights to tliose Whd 
frofegted fftitb to Chrisl. Tke ihird v^m Cadwkladyr, 
Ite Riiefdsed, who gave proteetfon, withtn his latids a Ad 
iHthin ^11 his possessfions, to the ehriti^iafis who fled 
IWma Ihe ittMel Und lawless Saxons wfco^ wished to 
murder them. - - ' 

V'SSi- ttie three system formers of rojalty of the Isle of 
Sritdin : Prydain the son of Aedd the Great, Dyvnwal 
Mt»eliieiud» and Bran the son of Llyr Llediaith. That 
ia^ tlieir systems were the best systems of royalty of the 
Me of Britain, and they were jodged saperior to alt 
other systems which were formed in the Isle of Britain; 
'9f.-Thk three dis«gracefiil drnnkards of the Isle of 
BHtain. First, Ceraint, the drunken king of Siluria; 
#fto in dl*dnkenness burnt all the corn for and near over 
aH'the eountry, so that a hmine for bread arose. Se« 
ismd^' Vf irttgem, who in his drink, gave the Isle of 
TKatiet to Horsa that he might commit adoltefy tn^ith 
Kfiwenlfr his daughter, and who also gtive a claim to 
the son that he had by her to the crown of Lloegria ; 
and added to these, treachery and plotting against the 
Climbrians. 'third the drunken Seithinyn, son of 
fieiihyn 8alda king of Dimetia, wHo ill his drunketiesa 
let the seh over Ihe- hundred of Gwaelod so^ that all the 
ima^s and land which were therej were lost^ where be^ 
fore that event sixteen fortified towns were reckoned 
ihere, superior to all the'towns and. fortMed stations in 
Cambria; With the exception of Caerilion upon UsK. 



• KoiT) €indt0M Piy. Tht9>T»atliaif«neAiatbs Utter pMaftilMfift^ 
«e9ti]M7 ^ tl>^ <^!?^'>*M*f> ^N1^ 
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Tbe btmdred of G^radixd mMB thefltfrnittta <«t 9«*^4Ba«g 
fihumiiiiir, king ^i Oafdifi^. This -evtfiU |i«|ipMed^lf 
the iioe of AmW^stos. H^ht l^Mpfo wh& ^ct^M .fr«i«i 
thft& inondatioe, labded ki Ardu^jr; add tke couiH^ #f 
ArvoQ^ aiid thetnouiitaioft of Soowdon, and otlier j^tses^ 
wbicb bad ««t been inbabited before that |ieried« 

38. The three bumble priaeea of the Iiileirf Britain ) 
Manawyda son of Llyr Llediaithy after Braa the iom of 
Lljrr hia brother ires cafriad tato eafptivUf ; Liywateh 
the A^d, .toa of EJkSr Liydanvyo ; and Girgoa the 
Hero, the 000 of JElenFer wUh t^ Mighty ' BelioiNS 
These tbnee v^re 'barda ; and dhar they had altaehed 
tbemsetves tofsoagy they sought Bot4or dominioa atii 
royaltff :though ffM> one could debar theai froaoi it. Oa 
this aecoanri'they were called the tbree haoible priBces 
pftbe IsleofB<;ltatii. . '"^ 

39. The three fbtefs of Deira and Bernifsia s Gat} Chi 
a4>ii of Dysgyv^odog;- Difedel the' son of Dysgyvod«rg; 
Had Ysgaraett the son of Dysgyvedog. These three were 
tlie aons of bard^jand after tbey had altaehed tbemaelvei 
to aong) the sorareigaty of Deira and Beamicia traa 
bestowed upon them. 

40. The three bhrds of the Isle of Britaia who tipped 
apears with blood: Tri^vardd, son of Urien Biieged ( 
Dygynnellr tbe bard of O^ain son of Urien ; and ATaa 
Verddigi bard of GadwaUta son of Gadvaa. These 
ibree were sons of bards, and they could not be aepa>* 
rated. 

41. The three supreme serrants of the Isle of Brltalat 
jCaradog, the son of Bran, the eon of Uyr Uediaith $ 
Cawrdav, the son of Caradog with the Brawny Arm 3 
and Owain» tbe son, of Anbrpsius. .. Tb^y were so called 
because all tbe men of tbe Island of firitulD, from the 



nfed q{, Ihe. comtvji xok i^cqoimt of;tbcf iovasiooAni 
f|rr9iii9.7 Qf the foet vAaf iidi€f ever Ibeae IbDee^ iiiaiwhir 
«d lo war^ there w^ o^t fi foan ia th^ Isle i^ Britafn 
l|i^ wlio.wjoaldioiu tb«u: arn^esy and would i^t«iay at 
home. And these Uurea were the wns of* barda. 
. 42. The three fetter-^f^JM^iof kings of the lale <4' 
Qrit^: MoTAan tb&^reatir Courteoiw, of Glaii»orKa«: { 
]^]^^taf^..GJlodrgcdd) between the Wye and tMe, ^ero i 
and Gwfiithyoed^ king ,of Cardigan.. They si^resp oaUr 
edi:bfii;fMi6p tbey wore fetiera in ail tbe^vfrimiry f^^ner 
l|iopa<9f ^uji^alty in the Islet oi Britain insiead o# fraatletei 
qr^joaowM. . 

J. 43« The tbvee fireaalet^ wearing VJBg^ 0I ike Jtle.'of 
fifilttinr.CadeU, king, of Dinev:or f i^narnw^ rkiag of 
Aberfraw ; and Meryin, king of Matbravaek They 
w^e also^of lied ^the tkree f roBtlet^'weariAg, pripecE^. 

41 XJ\e three fbrciga hii^ga pf (b^ Iide of 3rAtaito t 
Gwrddyilfd of the^ conflict 5 Jklorieib ivUh* the Betorif 
iKid Consfantkie the Blessed- • ' 
. 45... Thoi three disgrapefal traitors who. enabled 
the. Saxoo3 to take the orown of the Ink of 
Britain^ from th^. Can^Jbrians* The first was Gwpgl 
Garwlifydi who^ after tasting hunpAn fleab in the 
ooiurli^ of Edelfled the Saxon kiogi- becaa*e bo fieod 
of( it, that .be .woald eat im>, other biit baniatt* ileaii 
^yer- afl;e«» In consequence of t^his, he and his men 
nniit,ed. with,.£delfled king of the Saxons; and ka 
ipade secret incncsions upoft the Canjbriane> . tad 

!' •'•■•' 

* Tbit. and the fol1owiQ|; ipni fee :the .onlyr inotaiicpf upon reoowt o| 
Anibalb«m in the iKland ; and it is worthy of notice that the«e f«nig«»afint 
twt«d human fle«h in the &um ctmrt. What shall we say to Uusiact ? 



iMftfglil « ftmng male ami fetaale nrhdm he ddH^r aur^ 
And all the lawlem men of the Caiiit>rians ilodted ta 
him and the Saxons, iHiere they obtained tbehr foil 
of prey and spoil taken from the natives of this Isle. 
The second was Medrod, irlio with his men nntted with 
the Saxons, that he mi^ht secure the kingdom to 
hiraseify against Arthur; and in consequence of' that 
treachery many of tlie Lioegrians became as 'Saxons: 
Hie third was Aeddan, the traitor of the north, who 
w4th Ms men made submission t6 the power of the Sax* 
ons, so that they might *be able to support themselres 
by cof^fttsion mod plHage under the protection of the 
Saxons. On acoonnt of these three traitors the Cam- 
brians lost ttieir land and thdr crown in Lloegria; and 
If it bad not been foir such treaiohs, the Saxons could 
not have gained tlie Island ii*om the Cambrians. 

46r The three bards who committed the three bene^ 
fielal assassinations of the Isle of Britain. The first was 
Gall, ihe son of Dysgyvedawg, who killed' the two 
brown* birds of Gweoddoleu, the son of Ceidiaw^ that 
had a ^ke of gdid about them, and that daily devoured 
two bodies of the Cambrians for' thctr dinner aud two 
for their supper. The second was Ysgavnell, the son 
of Dysgy vedawg, who killed Edetfted king of Lloegria, 
who required every night two noble maids of the Cam- 
brian nation, and violated tbem, and every morning he 
killed and devoured them. The third was Dfredel'tfae 
son of Dysgy vedawg. who killed Gwrgi Garwlwyd, thai 
had married Edelfled*s sister, and committed treachery 
and murder in conjunction with Edelfled upon the Cam- 
brians. And this CKrrgi killed a Cambrian male and. 

• ApttbptaselbrthsaoniofOiraBainlst. 






mil 

who perforoed :tteie.:bfa»&ei»l MiiMaimtWIIb ,^W«i 

fiyritaio : the assassioatioa of Aneurin of floiriD£'f||iKH( 
aiid mo*a;t>tb;6f.tlM baisds^lqr JSUdiiate'ftW'f f fifnrgW} 
tbe^aaaastiiialMMi .of AvSii^b,. tiio sott; %f S)^mn^iVyi 
liUwjpid vrrwaiiiBaffirawdj. aodiikbo i^iiMiiMnkmwfifr 
tfrien^ ibo: a^tt ;Qf. .CjravMob^.lqrrJUkraii LUw Vim*. 
Tb$y verfethffe^ bmAs Kbo.4lrfere. aataattMle^ bp^XlieM 

.48. Xhe:tllCeekifaitoa0,Ublro writb Ibtf mutoCtbt him 
oC Biitaiar tbe 4M-M^ £fiidllui^8oil k ;£i^ 
tbe liead of . Aafemrioi of ftofi^ii^ umie 9 . Ibe : ilxe^ida» ^f 
Ca|laicaellM.Wi]d» otKihahead ^ :4Jiag0, tii^ aouj.of 
BpK; jam^ Ib6 atxatbloiv: ttpqo tbeibto^ Qf.430lyMflQl')ici 
bar<l» beoaa^ of tbe.^lrobe iirhioh.bfi'^gaTie Osdn^Uiisff 
tkfi bkMled^jwJlb.lbe {Matn.ofhM bftedfV. ,. '. o(. \. ..» 

>.49. Thelbrefi fatal BlApai»£ the lale .af ^.BfcitaMi^ Si^t 
9l0p..a£ Matbdlweh 4be( Irisbmaa^ oaiBtwawab ibf 
dMC^bler of Lljurj liie^abpi xrbieb. ,€Mre»biV9VMb fatf 
GweahiryYar, biML nrbiisb ctfused liMilifittle.tir. Cfimlali$ 
aad tbe ateptrhich Ool]^daR'iba;baiiigMaiCadTOJAd^ 
tbe bleilied. •' . .. ...\ li-Ui , ,..1..-;. /'';.• 

JU). The.jtttne ifiiraloaa: ioaiifldii. of batik; Uttbeible ti 
Britain. The first was tbe battle of GoiUen^ wUsh w«0 
eaused abatAabitdivjal^raetbiiQfeiaiid a kqpirinK; and 
hi thttt baAtle7K0W'Jiite;Y^eie;dain. The sleeood tf«^ 
Ifaa aotiM i^£Ardfir|ddvatQsedbf IK bird's ;ntfBt, in irbioli 
60^ C^ukbrtan^ wa*e Mai&rv Tbe Ihird was the battle 
of CaAdab^ kMmm \M}mimi^iSMmif vbere Artbv 
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ti^as siflh) wiA 100,^ of the ehdtoe mm ^ the CaiA^ 
brians.' On aecMbt of itete ihrM fbolish taittlcsy the 
SaxoDS took the eountry of Lloegria; from Ue Cam* 
b^laody because there was fiot a' evAcient niBiber of 
warriors left to oppose the Saxons, the treachery of 
G#fgi Garvliry^/ and the deceptiOB of JKddific the 
owaif. 

61. The three f4kftl coondelsof ihe Isle^ of Brilaia. 
Firsts to give ^ernifssioQ to Jaliuft Cssar and tbe Bo- 
manji with hlnitoha^e a place for the fore-hoofs of 
thefr horses in the cavie of tlie rerdadt eife in the Isle 
df l^banet, beeause by this < tbe CssariaM obtaiocd a 
landing place to take possession of the Isle of Briiaui^ 
aad to fbna adjunction with the trailer Mandiibratiiis 
the 4»t!L of Lladd. Sach permiisldo was footed to tbe 
iDteiarians because the Cambrians tbonght It oootempt* 
IMe to defend tih^r country otherwise than tbroagh 
fiitrengtb of arms, heroism, and the bravery of the 
people^' wb^re they had no suspicion of the treachery 
of MaadubratiuSy; the son of Uodd, with tbe Romaas. 
Tbe secoh'd fatal counsel was that of permittiog Horsa, 
Hengist and Rowena to retorif to tbe Isle of Brilaln, 
Hfktfr they .>vere driven over sisa to the coaotry from 
whence they originated; Aodtbe third was to si^fer 
Anbur to divide bis ^ihen iwith Medrawd three times ia 
the battle of Camlan, and through which Arthoir last 
the \ac«ol*y and Uirlifi^ where Medrawd was united 
with the Saxons. ' : .. ' 

52. Tbe three'iramendboarslaugfaCers eflhelsie of 
Britain. Tbe first, when Medrail^ went to Gtilliwig, 
he did tiot-leave in tbe court meit and drink to support 
a fly, but consumed and wasted it all \ aad he palled 
Given'hwyTar from her tbroaey and ciimiliitted aAdtery 
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irith ber. The. sMond, wbs, when Arthar west to th« 
court of Medraird, he left n^tber meat, nor drink thai 
he did nol detilroy;^i|Bd. killed every Uviiig; tbiog in the 
hiihdred«.bolb man and beaal* The third was, when the 
tralteroitd Aeddan went io the court of Rhydder^b the 
Crtaeroiia, he destroyed ail the meat andr drink in the 
court, without leaving ag mucb. aa would feed a 9y ; and 
he did noH leiiv^ either a roan or beast alive, but des* 
frayed the wbple^ These Were oallpd the tiiree dreadful 
alaughters, because tbe .Gambriana were compelled^ 
according to law ;$nd custom,; to answcf and ^rant re* 
ire^ for , what was done in tfa^t irreguk^f, unusual, and 
lawless marfner. 

53. The thi*ee concealments and disdossires of the Isle 
vt Blitaiii. . The first was the head of Brau tbe Bleased 

» 

the seen of Llyr,'tbat.Owain.the son of Ambrpsios bad 
concealed in thje wbi^ bUI ,iD Londoii t and whilst it 
remained in that state, no injury could happen to this 
Island. The second were the. bones of.Gwrtbevyr the 
Blessed, which were <buried in the principal ports of the 
Island, a^d while tbey remained there no molestation 
.eould happen tp this Islaod. The third were the driigons 
.which were collated by: I^udd the son of Beli in the 
'fortress of Pbar^on among the rocks of Snowdon. 
•And these three concealments were placed under the 
protection of God* and his att^utes, so that misery 
ahottid fall upon .the hour and tbe p^son who should 
disclose them. . Vortigern revealed the dragons out of 
revenge for the oppo^tion of the Cambrians towiirds 
•him, and he invited the Saxons under the semblapc^ of 
AQSHiaries to fight wilb tbe Irish J^cts ; apd aTt^r that, 
he r^|roaled tb^ bones oCfiyrthevyr the Blessed out of 
J^T$ .to Powena ^h^ daug^er of Heogist tbe Saxop* 



Ana Arthttf revealed thelieild of Brakr th^ BlesfseS, Ae 
8'6n of Llyr, be'(^ai!ise Ke'scornetl to keep the Ifilaod but br 
Ills own might I at)d 'aft^r thede thrfee dtsclosvras, tbe 
itiv^aders 'obtained the -sup^iiority over tbe Cambrian 

54. The three over-ruling coabler energies of the 
Isl^ b( Britain ; Hti the MigHtf, who brought tbe Cum-^ 
brian nation from the Summer Coan try, called Pefro* 
tiatii, unto the Isle of Britain ; P^ydain^ the^feon of Aedd 
the Oreat/ who 'organised the nation and established a 
jury over the Isle of Britisiin ; and RMtta Gawr, who 
made a robii for himself of ttie beards of those kiaga 
whom he ipade captives^on account of IhelroppressMMi 
^nd latrlessness. 

' 55; The ' three benefit^ial barrassers of tbe Isle of 
Britain fPrydaitt, tbe son t>f Aedd the Gt^al^ harrassing 
the dl^agon 6f oppression, whidh was the oppressioo of 
t^illage'and la'wlessniss^y engendered fn tbe •Isle'of Bri^ 
'tdln> C^radog ihe sonr of 'fit'an, the seo of Llyr, har- 
rassing the Roman invaders; add 'RbittaChiwr, barraaa- 
liig tiie oppression and pillaging' of dl^oltlte*fcfng8% 

56. The thr^e benefactors of the Caknbri9n natfmt. 
^irst; Hu the Mighty, who fii^ttaugbt'theCatnbriana 
the way to plough irhen fhey - Ti^t^ In ^ tbe Saiaiaer 
Cc^unti^, ^that • is, where Consfantihople tfaads lit 
.present,] before they tame to the* Isle of* Brtlattl. Se- 
cond, Cull, the son of Collvr^i, who ifirst bronglit 
wlieat and barley to tbe Idle of Britain, fbr before' Aat 
time there was nothing But oats aniFryeVThilrdV SHdad^ 
the holy knight of Thccidbsius; who improved tbe mode 
of ploughing land and taugTifttbeCambriifbs better (bMi 
was known before^ kud'iie gkve fHem tbe'S]^6teni''aii4 
art of cultivating Tandji as t$ qsed M present;- for btfo^^ 
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4iiat time ImUL was eoltiviated ooly with the . mattock 
and oy^r-itread fdoi^b,. after.llie.maDMr of the Jridit 

fi7* Tbe'tbree primary lareDtora of th^ :Cambriao9 1 
BU't^ Mighty^ who fiDimed the first mote and. retinue 
over the natioiL of Can^ria ; DyvnwM Moelimidy wlM> 
ntttde the CrsI regolntiuns^ of. the lawsyiprivilagpee-aod 
Cttitome of the oo«iifetit|r aod tribe ;.atidTydaijl» the father 
of poetlo^eKioawho madeihci fimtocder and rc^tilatioo 
Sor ' the rbecird Md memorial of > vocel aoog, < atod thai 
iirhieli lippertaiito to:.ife^\ ;From this tysteipg tbepriv^ir 
legeeittd orfMitedicttstoinsy le^ieBiaiig ibe b^de and 
liariilBm in Jtbe isle !of<Brtt«in; wets fimft. formed. 

58* The three primary bards of the Isle of Britala.s 
Fleiibydd; Ata:ern, arid; G«!roD« Thai/ ie^ tbee e J ojrmed 
the prWllegf6Blldoltstb■m.thaft.apper^iD.tjo i>Brd8.ai>d 
Ibardimv^aiMi Iherefore Ihey are (Called the three primary 
harde* NevenbetOBs, there wer^ bal*d8 and baidiafo 
prior ta them,' biJt they' had aot arllceased eyatemi and 
ilbey4iad:neithei' |)i&vilegte odor costoma^ otherwise thaa 
what they ohtaiiied.thrdugbliiindBese andciyiUty, under 
%be protection of theaxatioii and the pe0p)e, befi9HPe>ti(i« 
time of these three. [Some say that these livffd lo'tb^ 
4iiiie;^Prydain tha'soa of Aedd ttmiSreel, Mqthjers 
.Mtnivlhat} they^iJIuri^h^d. ip itbe timb 9g,.I>fVi»W^ 
JH^mad's^soni'aaii 'Ibit/iDfonpation'thpy deriv/}, frfMi^ 
eitidlcpif ttrnnusdnpta u4iich.are MtitledfflOirJiDimrihlhf 
'edo:ofi?i^daie.3:< .;...-::-'r') •.-:; /■ , ;, ;: m* :. '■ ; 
'*' dOi/Hre tiiroe )tieoeficial sdvefeignsr el the. [Me of 
(BAtiMLi First, PrpAaiivthle sob »f .'Aedd th/B Great^ 
tWiio4ifcst formed d systtem of jcittsmaship of the iwi|itry 
,iind tribe^ and the organization of the country and the 
J^rdering country in the I^Ie of Britain. Second, Dy vil wal 
Moelmud, who improyed aod extended the institute^, 



lii«^i privileges and eiMtDitis'iof tfae eamMaa fliatioiii 
90 tbal equity and- justSce^'migtlt be obtatoed bf all ia 
the Isle of Britain, under tbe pniteettoa of God and bii 
trauquiiity, and under the protection of the coiititry and 
Mie tribe. Third, Howel IhaGood^ son of Caddl, and 
grandson of Rhodri thefireat^ king of all Cambria^ mho 
Inaprofed the laws^of the Isle of 9ritaiai aa tho ckaagei 
and circumstances which oceurred among ihe Cam^ 
brtans den^aaded, lest what was good migbir be aftoed, 
and lest wbait was excellent might not snceeed il» ao- 
cording to the ciHidition and effect of the orgaalTaliafl 
of the Cambriaiis. And these three va»n wart tbe best 
of legislators. 

' flO. The three vigorous ones of tiie ble of BritMn ; 
Gwmerlh the sharp shot, wha killed the greatest bear 
that was ever seen with a straw arrow; Gwgawn with 
Ihe mighty hand,- who rolled the atone of Maenareh 
from the .valley to the summit of the mnaotaiUy aad 
which required 60 oyen to draw it thece ; and Eidkd 
the Mighty^ who» in the plot of Stoiiohenge, killed 660 
Siikons' with ai billet of the aevviee tree, between atto*aet 
^iid daHi.* 

6^ The three royal families that were conduded to 
prisofi- frolw the great greatgrandfather to ihe great 
graadehlldreii^ without permitting diie>of them to escape. 
¥ltst^ tbe'femUy of I^lyr Lifediaith^ who ware pat la 
prison in Rome, by the Caisariaos. Se^oad, the ftmily 
of Madawg son of Medraa, ' who were impnsoued ia 
Alban, by the Irish Pictsw Third the fhiirily of Qair san 
of Oetrion, who were imprisoned in Oeth and Aaoetb^ 

* I fear that there i« some ezaggeratioa here ; but be it as it m|iy, Eidfiol 
escaped the general slaughter by seeing and evading tfae blow of Ut ndgjlh 
tbouTi aad by tbe ftDaxiiig proves* be displayed, ( 



fay Ihe TJlvdiiBl o^tfie Montrjr Had tribe. Net one, nor 
andthar of ibdse eaeaped > and it was the mest ootaplete 
incarceration that waa^evet knoirny with respect to tbeaa 

62. The thrde. arabUsfabitoioks of the Isle of Britain. 
Blfst Lliodav^ thfongh thief«iEe«tr of Lleurirg! ^sbn' 4>f 
CmI^ ahd grandson of. Cyllin, who first gav^ jandaasd 
Ifae privilege of the country to those who firj^tidedieatedl 
themwliisfr >to the fiiith in Christ. S^crad, . YoflCy 
through the favour of the emperor Constantine'; for he- 
was the first of the Roasan emperors wtonilibniced the 
ctaristiaa religion* . Tl^e third was London, through thie 
fiivoor of thjeeibperor Maximus. Affcerward&» there wbna 
CaeiUion upon Usk, Qeltiwig in Oorn wall, and Edinburgh 
in the north ; and now there ure St.' David's, York, and 
Canterbury.' ' 

63. The4hree Supreme thrones of the Isle, of Britain : 
ftrsty London ; 'see^nd Caerlion upon Usk ; ,waA lUirdy 

York.' '•:'!! i : . 

r 64. Ihe three tribes of the thtone of the Me )of Bri- 
tain : The first is Caerllion upon Usk ; and ibe#e, Arthur 
haa supreme aiuihority, fit. David son of Ounedda Wle- 
dlg being chief bisihop^ and Maelgwn'of. north "Wales 
being chief elders Second, Celliwig <in:Cortiwail< and 
there Arthur has supreifae authority,. Bed\vint being 
chief bisliopf taud C^radawg with the Brawny Afm chief 
elder. ' Tblrd^ Edinburgh in the north ; and these Arthur 
had supreme authority, Cyndeym GaHbwys being chief 
bishop) and Owrtbitiwl Wibdig chief elder. 

6». The three iNriTilegid ^rts of the Me of Britain t 
ITewport-in MoninouthshSre, Beaumaris^ inAnglesea, 
and Gwy ddoaw^ in Cardiganshire, 

• • vat 

* This last was lost by the over-llowiDg of the ten, which forms the present 
Csrdi^ui Bay. 
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Uucitefem iii.€iilBbm^abei;l^fiii|M6ia JUlici|BriA» '.mi: 

6Sr. The three primary lalaads atftacbed to theJM^t'Ofi 
Britaia : OOLviiy^ Mai%^abdf WJgbV* - M ^K subMy^ftit 
Ilerio4tl;e.aea..kr(Ae<ijlMNK»|^rtbte.:lMil* and Ali«;l«iflE 
Ueoanie ab iabiid:} atid itMkSUiUarUiiaiiiiiiir^JtafBl.Qdk^^ 

Ide.if a8. bmkteH .luid mdaylatasidaiVeito faro|ird i4 tfm^ 
9c^pie<ic§»%aBdcitber piiitfi eS 8cDllaBdandtCaAdMa be*r 
Qobie.i^andi^ . • ".> i'.' .. ^cm :)... >t'i.>>~...; *.; ii— .. i 

OS. Tbe tbree flaetHonrnera ol tbe .IsH&^af.Britaiai 
Gittint itfaa^spo oC &\Anq GweaivyiiWya tik^toosof Nar^ 
and Macbb tbeaa«:ot MmaAkiku . £afb iOC'tbaaaad^ 
mU«l8 bad iMaetbaadr6d.Midiwttljt ^(fe^aiiil one b«ft-» 
Arpd^d Iw,ehl7atdl<itgia:jeach:ibi|^: I ,\r. i -. \i 

69. Tbe three froatlet ones of battle oC ^lli^ Ide.of 
Brikaia $ Trjiti^.the anfiiiaf VaUnvbi^HMdl^^MfKUw 
or Ptjiy% iliri olwtte mMi^i Cimh9!fA i ttaii Qt^wm 
ofCyayr with the sbioiog Beard. And there waa Ifitf 
frontlet jkjtunr ikasnbiHt oftfeeirjtbrde, jipIw tri^B^ir^r, 
llM'Boti,oCfiBdrajrf.. -J no.pi :;•'»:! ;■•. .; ' ;:.-.l ..;; ; a':: 

70l Tbe.jthfee. Qiithaltsti Jof fhoi'lale ooCSriiaiarf 
OslrarchiAid :tbaaon^ Gttyte^ (ifachMi »f»li of ifolbiir j 
ind RbiifattatffQ 6f lbe:Bi'i>o(iitb«tt^hair^j Md Ilian^>ifa« 
iiotbibg.of %bicHthfeydidinot;bMifr it»m|ttevM «ssa««»ei 
and its {vkroperty, wbitbtart^f Jkibd, {AtH^.^iidHt^i^ eal^^ 
podnd, xsoiiieUcnpe, Aenditoe]^, MMre^ «r Hf Mwii^ 
vfiateyericmigbtbej •!'. •• s j'-n .''.,:,•:•..;,.•. 1 . .; 

71. The three pillahi of battle nf Ito M# M)l:Britala > 
DunawdBor aaaofVaboJlbe I^Ulir.of Britain | 6.«»U- 
9img boo of Lleenawg ;^ imd Cynrelyo Cho^ Slunbllli 
That is, they understood the order aodneeeaaarjrairanie; 
piepts ibr baftle.better tJiaoAny others that ever existed* 
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- fii Tbellimr lNiHi#f battle orthe" (sir ^f^hi^i 
Cjrnvar Cad^dawy sqri 0f Oynwjrd Cyofrydion ; (^m^xy^ 
'.ddalMidii ^ Catdilwr; and Urieo ton of Cfnvarch ; 
.beeaiiietlief lasted ii|po»lbe|r'fee»fikelmlk; aad it was 
dldt posriU* to avoi< ihMf. 

' 73* The tlireo boll /p»iiir^ of. ttie isle of Britain? 
BkD^i'ClieidapdBid notf of G]N4»r; Cyabavai son of 
.Argadi andAvnon so&of Taliesia^ ehief of the bardl. 
-Those ibree' irere bards; and :tbey dreaded nothing 
dik: battle and conOlet^ but nwhed fofirard^ regardless of 
^«tth- 

74. The three arrogant ones of the Isle of BHti^i^ ' 
fi^wyrthiB lofty Hehded ; Pasgen lAie aoa of Urien j and 
<Btbno the s^a'of 'Eifl&irii. ' Thefr arrdganee was moot 
terogaaS ibove e^ery 6ihtt arrogant -tlHag^. bfy meana 
of ^hieh .Uiey broaght anareby in' tile kle of Britain; 
«iid thWe #bo #elra Influbfteed by this anarchy/ ni^ted 
•fTitb l&e Saitow^ aad flnally became Saxoaar. 
r 7ft^ Th'<^ tbrao alraiig cruidbed one^ : of th^ f sfe qf 
Srisaia : Rhinett ate of Taagwtt;Titfvra«d theerat^hti; 
aofd Pryderi son of Dolfer df Detfo and Beri^icijia. 

7^ Tbe'thriee i^rare ikmght^i'efs of the Isle of Brl- 
tidn i Selyr son of Cynaii Oirn^yti ; Afaoo soti of Talie- 
klo ) and OiraUawg son of Lle^oawg; . They were called 
f ravSHdaogfaterers, because they were able to aveog* 
their wrongs from their graves. 

77* llie -tWee gblden^cbrpsbs of the Isle of Britaifi : 
Madawg thii son of Brwyni Ceugant BetUiawg; and 
HhttVon the Falr^ son df 0if7ddhaw Gsfttnhin They 
are ao cftltedj b^aaaso tbeir wielght in grid traa gir en to 
M?vertbetiifrii|»ihba#.w4io slew them. ^ 

78^'Thetlii!M IHaranionee of thb Ial« #f Britain r 
CtdMHtf the ^imrfj IVystu the ion of Iklhrob^ and 
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ncould divert them froirt thjelr deitiffoft;' • 

79. The tlirek^enei*oo» host» ^T tlie Isk of BrttiAi: 
the bo^tfif^^lyn son of €ynv«lyii, in the wweture of 
Caradawg son of Bran ; the host of IdyDfddavr^ Eiddin 
in the baHle ofCattra^tb ; and the host of I>i7wod son 
of Niid^ the Generous, In the AtitAe' of Arderydd in tlie 
•iiorth. Thaft is, (rverjr on« marehed at bis own expc&ee» 
fi^itlioat iraiting for beiag «unfmoiied^ aad without dt- 
manding eiflter pay or reward of* the country, or the 
prince ; and because of this, they are called the Arcc 
ge^neroHs Wsts; ') ^ * 

• 8a 'The threes loyal' tribes of ibt Isle of Brilain r tbe 
trib^ of Cadtv^atla^a tbe adopted siob of Cadran, wba 
'#ere'wjthTbtni iseVetf yidar^io Iretaody aad daring thtf 
•time ttiey dtoianded tieltbcfr payj norri^ward. Jest they 
should be f^lfged 'to leave hhb, andho'iihoald tMxft be 
able to make the cdrnpensation towbiohihey: wereeo* 
titie^^ Second^ the trtbe of Gavran .son of Aeidjui, 
i#hen the loss- by disappearance took plaoe/. "who «MII 
to sea In search of their lord. Third, the 'juldly ^ 
Gwenddoleu son of Ceidiaw, who maintainkl the ba|tle 
forty six days after their lord was slain. The oamher 
of' estch' of these three tribes was twenty on^ .hundned 
faerofenrien, and sO' great was their conrage, that tbey 
could not be vanquished, . ; 

' 81; The three disloyal tribes of the Isle of BrfC|i|D s 
Tb^ tribe of Go^onwy the Fair from PenH^a, wild nor 
fused to stand instead of their lord to receive tbe^poisanf^ 
ed javelid' fr6m Llew Uaw Gyves by., tbe, Stone of 
Goronwy before Cynvel, in ^dudwy* The tribe of 
Gwrgl and Peredor who .deserted their locda ip tbe 
fbnress of €rao, ' where there was ^n apj^oiatmait for 
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ibey^ were. botl|6l^i).it TbAit^^^^^^hf^M*^^.^^^'^^ 
M0f|rw»Fb<» rolMrpiHl b^c^ ffpni jt,heir lord by stealtb,^ 
knifing Jbm tnd t|i8)»ei;T4M^,V^ ipa^q^ tjo C^ml^ni whef ^ 

lievMtlwi.^.. .,,,... , .« ,,..., ^. ,^., , .,^ . ., ^, 

82. Three thiQg^.tbat qfii^4 ^he,i;eduotipn pf Lloegri]^. 
•nd JH^imtediit/rasi Abe Cimb!rUD9;;,^he bafb.QUirii\g of 
Mr^ngew^ lb? Hb^l^Rog^^f :P;?«9nf n9| (^4 tbe pfes^nft of 
the Bpild:MM<* ., n:,. .. . ,<| j., ; ;; .. ,., , „ ^^ . 

83, Tbe three men who escaped from the battle of 
CftfolA9 .3 l^pf rpio^dop 4>f T€;gidp;ii^ho be.iu^ ^.U^l]f> every 
0iie thovghfc.he ^a^^ tbq d^vil fi^om ^^U, apd fled before 
him; Saodde Angel-aspect^^^Otb^^ia^jso fine; a^bapc^ 
in b4anti£9)>^|idi,#oJoyelyy tba^ifpo one raided an Arm 
agaji|S| bUfi^ -tlli/ikiD^g t^i^t^ tie wii3 a;^ <(ns^ from heaven ; 
and Glewlwyd. wi^h (be frJ^igbty.^Gf a$p^ for, so large waf 
|^Vsi9U|e.Mftd nuyhtjf.bU strf^qgUi^ that |io pne could 
mmid .before, bim^ ^nd. evefy. one ^^d^t hiS|approactY 
3!llM|9>are thf^Abree men who escaped from the battle of 
CiaMiiaiii^ 

r:-^4kl Tbe. Uuref ^ibiftf perpetual elioirs of t^e Isle o^ 
Britain : the choir of Llan Illtyd Vawr Glamorgao^hire: 
^IW ^boir pf A^ihr4>^iuf ii^ ^^lirj^sbijriy, ;.and tbe choir of 
tOJasl^bMrx* .Jaeach of thesfi^thr^O/chqirs there were 
fl^OO,#aipt^ ^ (baft isi^.there^ wer^ fi J^undre;d for eirerj 
J)opr of th^ dfty atfd tbe nAgb^iin rptatioi), perpetuating 

j;^ l^niifie and ivv^j^-of ffJod jWiiLhwa ly^V 9^ 'Ptermis- 

« 

. .S&.:Tbff Jfehirm ^bepl^4 .^p^f^ues of the Isle of Britain : 
^Benrenitbe befd,)5npap in >Gpr^enny^d» who kept thp 
J»ifr4<»fiQuradaYgfSqn of Bran^and bU. retinue, and in 

' '• Supposed to* He St.' AuttlD^^iiftd iiitfig«tod the S^9i» t9 n«f8«P^ ^ 



* • « • « ^ > * 



which herdf there were '91,000 nllcA MWi. 
fiwydido 8on of Dou, who k^pl the e«llle of Ihe tribe 
ef North Walei aboVe the Cooway, tiad 4a that hwA 
were 31,000. Third, Lhwvrodedd the kaigfct, whe 

leaded the cattle of Nudd the Geoeroaa, top of ttcajUt^ 

* • • • . 

fud iu that herd were 2(,*000 toileb cows. 

86. The three rofViDgr Heiett of tte iele of Brflain c Mm 
-flfeet of Uawr soa of Bidriv.; the fleet of Bi*wf aoo of 
Albao ; and the fleet of Dolor ioa of Mwriihalii, klay of 
Manaw. 

' 9!J. The three chief cities of the laleof Briima« Cmt^ 
llioo upon Usit in Cambria; Loadba in Uaegria; afld 
YoA In Deira and BenAeia. 

88. The three mighty atchievemMts of Hm Isle of 
Britain : raisin; the stone - of Ceti i ereettng fitoae^ 
heoge ; and heaping the pile of Cyvrangoo.. 

89. The three renowned astnmomers of tie Isle ot 
Britain : Idris the giant ; • Gwydion aoo of Don ; and 
Gwyn gon of Nudd. Such was their knowledge of tha 
stars, .their natures and qualities, that they coqM fHfOg* 
nosticate whatever wad wiAed* to be known «ato lihe 
day of doom. 

90. The three illusfve and half-appamit men of At 
Isle of Britain : Math son of Mathonwy, who showefl 
bis inusion to Gwydibn son of Don ; Menw the son of 
Teirgwaedd, wh6 i^evealed his secret .to Uthrr l%n» 
dragon; and Rlitfddlwm the giant, who TereiAe4 his 
sei^ret to Eiddic the dwarf, and Coll son of Colhrrewi. '- 

' .91. The three ben^cfal artizatts of the Isle of Bri* 
tain f Corviuwr the bard^of Ceri of the long white 4ako^ 
who firi&t made a ship, With sail and rudder for theCans^ 
'lH*tan nation ; Motddal ikht «aa of the wliite torrent^ 
the artist of Ceraint son of Grddijoiwl, wh^ flrsl tavglii 
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itm4^$ioMm€ io wML with sliMKe and Kwe, [at tbe 
ttinti tlie Miperor AteEteder ^iw nbdoiog tbe world ;] 
Md €Ml'8oa ^f CylKn, gmlidMo of Cartidog, andgreat 
frandatfH of 'Bran, wbo first made a nill ^ rpuad apd 
wlieM'Ibr Ibe CambriaiiB ; and these three trete bards; 

92. The three inrentors of song and record af tha 
iDataMan naMoac 4}«ryddoii Cranbelion, who was the 
first ki the vot4d that oMoposed weal .song; Hii Utii 
Mighty, ^^4ia fim applied vooai aoag to streogthen whdi 
mory and record ^ aad Tydain the ihther«f poetle ge^' 
irttt^y- who first eonfeFred art oo pontic song and made it 
IheoMdiam of record, -ffrote what was doae by these 
three men, originated bards an! bardtem, aiid thepii^ 
Tflege and instftntes of these things were organised 
h)r the tbre^ primary bards, ' Heonydd, Alawn, and 
Gwron. 

'98. iThe .thre« pfimary yooth^tralners of the Isle of 
Sritain': Tydm tlie father of poetle getiius ; Meaw tiii 
Aged^ and 6wrhir bard of Teilaw ia Llandav] aad 
these three were bards. 

^94, The lliree mobster bulls 'of the Isle of Si4talo : 
ihemonsfterof (jrwidawi; the monster^if J^lyr M^noi^ 
and iheinoBster of GWtthmwl Wledig. 
' 95. f he' three- wtld monsters of the Isle of Sdtain ^ 
ilie monster ^f fiaanawg ; the montter of Melan $ aad 
<lhe mbnMerbf'Edayredawg Drytbyli. 

96» Th^ three viragoes of the Isle of Britain : Llew4li 
dangfhter of 8eMi#edd Saidf $ Mederat daughter «f Ps- 
jAeMrawr^ and ittiorei the Great, daughter of Usbar 
Chiled. ' 

97. The three -primary and extraordinary irorkadf 
-the isle of Britain : the sliip of Nwydd Na«» Nsivioa^ 
^hieh tHrottgbt 4n H a male«ad female ^f all llving4faSnga 
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when tb^ kite :of .floods, bcmft forth ; .the }Mgt h/Mntk 
oxen of'H« the Mif hty, ihat dveirth^ crooodttefrHni 
tike l^ke to. ihfe Itiid, so that the lake did iM>fc burnt teih 
any more ; Md fthe stone of Owyddon Qa&belKMi) opon 
wbhth aU the aits and sciwees . in tbe iwrid aee en* 
Ifraven. 

' 98. The three happy yotttb*traiaers of the Isle of 
Britain: Xk^wg son of Girynlliir ja Uangarmn; Ma* 
dawg Mor^ryn io the oUoir of Ilitfd j Md Deioiid Wys 
in North Wfdtfi, Those three ir^re biirdsp . . 
' 99. The three: shepherds of the Iriboo of the Isle of 
Britain: Ckdwyo Ibe shepherd, of the tribo of B9»o» soil 
of fAyv Uedlaltb, in GlMnorgan ; Pybyd4 .tho BaMi 
Shepherd of the tribe pf Tegerhi of the- family of Uwy« 
diarth in Angtoea; asd Gwe^sia tbe sbe|4iwd of tba 
tribe of Goronwy son of Ednywain king of Tegeingl bi 
Bby'voni^,. and his name waseaUed Gnre^yn* becapse 
he tended sheep. Tlie nnmber tended by eaeh of these 
ithree men nils 180/)00, jand. each' bad under bim 200 
slaves in the protection of the Qambrian nation. 
: 100. The three' men >KrhD exposed • th^miialfes imd 
^beir. progeny: to disgrace and loss of privilege, so thai 
they could ne ver/recover any. rank, but that of bondpawt 
The -first was Mandubratius son of 'I4udd> irhpftrst in- 
vited the Rotefios to this Island with the arniy.of JnUns 
Caesar their commander^ and who gisve tbeaa lapd^iit 
;the Isfle iO'f Thanet. The. second was Vortigacn^.who 
■first inrited the Saxonjs to this Island liiaS lbey..]iiigb( 
auppDrtbim. in bi)i tyranny, and be gave tbeai: land m 
the Isle of Thanet, and misery came npon him for guriiig 
'llaaded.'propefty jn this Isli^d to strangers; Qe manied 
.Bo'Weoft the daughter ofHarsa, ^and the son he obtained 
4»y.thAt iiiAtriiige» be.oftlted G^ttAjaodite gave bva^^ 
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•warped miilt oF tfie mona/otif of the kte of Britain. 

Oni this .aecount ibe Cambrians lost tfae meoarehy of 

thPe isle of Britalo. The third was Medran^d son ofLlevr^ 

MQ'«f Cynvarohi wboohtaiaed the sovereignty of the 

'ble of Britain in tinist> while Arthur fought thd: B^tnani 

^beyond the<Alps» becauso they wished to itivude this 

island again ; add there Arthur iobt the flower of bis 

laroops/* .When Medrawd heard of the ciroamtance, hk 

uited with the Saxons,^ and caused t^e Uattlie of Cam^ 

Ian, wheto Attbnr and all bis men vfj^h sliin, th^ee 

Excepted. Upon this, the Saxons violenlly^Uisiirped the 

aomsreignty of the Isle of Britain, and Inbnrxlered and 

cruelly used every person. of the' 'Cambrian' nation who 

r#ooUI not. Join them J md ' aU those of the nntion who 

Seabed io* oppose the Saxbo Inrasiond, dbtained osily 

the cbuntvy of Cambria. The /Romans^ also confirmed 

tbd privilege and the lands to the Saxons^ as if the int- 

.ipadiag nation were forming a close aMtance ^'With, ;the 

.the other,> until the Romans weire visited in snch a man- 

.vel', Jbat envy« burnt their, possessions^ and the black 

' inttusion, came upon tbenselves* 
.1 101. The three powerful swineherds .of tbe Isle -of 
BfiliAn.Tbe first was^ Pryderi son of Pwy II Peiidaran of 
Dyvedywho kept his father's swine whilst he>was.yetai^ 
Annwn; antVhe kept them in'the^ valecrfCwchin Emiyn. 
The second was- Coll son of Coll vnewi,; who kept the 
80W* of DaUwaraa Dalben that came .burrowing a:s fiur 
as Penrhyn Penwedig in Cornwall ; and then going on 
,tbe Soil, she! eame to land . at : Aber Tarogi in Owent 
Jbsbiid.' Add Coll son of CoUvt siwi kept bis hand . in hel* 
J}riartes;wbef ei^er she want/ wbcther by laiid^ or sea. And 

• . * SuppobQd tp be a for^isn veMel wlswh oossted rouad Wale8> and left the 
tbtngB mentioned amona tis juaivet* ) 
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W ifli^at aad three bees jiRiid on timt meow ai Hie btal 
.wheat and h^ey mre iaCrweat. From Qw^m ^k^pHf^ 
^eded t» Dy ved and ^e^oiAlod a gtaJi^ of hwrief and « 
liMle pig ai JUoalo UoaiMia ; and oa tfitoMcMni tte 
J}Mt barley asdflifite are. toSMdia Dyycti. ARerlUi 
ite proceeded tli ArVon^ aad dcpoMt4d a gnSn of ryd lb 
Ueya ; and Iht i^ialie thfe best fcye id rtdsadlm Ueyn aai 
J&ivlOtiydd. UpM the skirt of BhhrgtvoMkwMilihe 
deplisUc4 a molf^i eabaad a^oang eagiei,aiidl<Mlfiivfe 
'tie eiqclaloBryiiaeli tlM IriehiiaQ, iuid be fard Ibe woK 
to Mett#aed lord of Arlleohlredd ; and tbrere was WNseii 
<tdBK. abcmt the wolf of Bryaachjiad the eagle of Meitivaed. 
Ftrom (hare the weol to Mbea Da ia Ar^dn whMeeba 
i^PapgiHod kiWeiii a«dColl sdn of CoUvrewl Aniwk 
lato theMebaii aad 'ibis #a& ib^gltesy saiooti^cilt 
^at bedaaie a molestaiita to tbe Islo df Ai«)eaea. - Ttte 
iblrd#as 9^lea son of Tallwch wlto kept tfboswfaie of 
March mi ofMelix^faioD, wUtss tbb siHridierd i^t on 
i ihinsage to ]Bssyllt to ^eslre^ao intirreiw iwith h». 
And Arthur, Marehell^ daif aodfle^wyr wore the fMr 
\whoUoked for ao o^pofrtanit^^ bat they euuU not. 
•s oiQbh ii ooo pig either b^ |^ft^ puitehase, 
/violenee, or theft* Tbey Vrere, therefore, called tbs 
.thilee powerfal swifae«^heh]ay becdose it wis w^t.poenble 
tdgoiQ, or prevail or^r them for oaiswiae wbioh tbey 
kitpt ; for they restored tfceai Wtth their fiill ludfeiaa to 
(their owners. 

109. The three Amoroas ones df the isle of Arifahi. 
The fint was Caswallawa son of BeM, fo^ fldr ddoghser 
of Mygaaoh the DwarP^ and he went ftrr her as fhr ab 

I • SupiKiM io Ibe ft tiger. TIfe Mul, ho«r6i^, i« fttll tf tflMns tS tn« 
ditioiiuy and myiticBl tales whkfa are amr iMk^acOII^ 
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the lao^.of Giupcaay agaiast tbeRomuwyMd bebiMl^ht 
her away, and killed 6000 , Caeaarians ; and In revenge 
the Romans inraded this Idand* The aecond wai 
Trystan son of TaUwch, for JSssylU daughter of March 
son of Meirchion his uncle. The third was .CynOn^ fof 
Moryydd. daughter of Urien Rheged. • 

103. The three chaste miUd^ of the Isle: of Brttaloe 
Trywyl daughter of Llynghesawl with, the g^seroaa 
hand; Gwenvron daughter of Tndtral Tudqlud; and 
Tegau Eurvron, who was one of the three beallteont 
dames in the court of Arthur. . • . i . ! 1 i 

104. The three chaste wives of the Isle : of Britain j 
Arddun wife of Catyoraod son.of.dollwyu; ( Eviliait 
wife of Gwydyr Trwfn ; and Em^rchred wife of MaboA 

and son of Dewain the aged* ; . . ' 

105. The three unchaste wiyen of th^ Isle of Biitain^ 
were the three daughters oL QuIvyBawyd Prydain : the 
first was EssyUt Vyngwenr the fnislpress of Tristan son of 
Tallwch ; the second was Penarwen, wife of Owain^' soil 
of Urien } and th^ third waa Bun wife of Ua theflatte- 
bearer. ... ..'' 'f 

106. The three serightly maids of the Isle of Britain : 
Anghared Tonreleh^ daughter of Rhydderch the Gene- 
rous ; .Anan daughter of Maig Mygedwaa i and Perwyr 
daughter of Rhun. Ryseddvawr. / r 

107. tbe three beautiful maids of the Isle of Britain : 
Gwen^ daughter of Cywryd son of Crydon: Creirwy 
^ughter of Ceridwen ; apd Arumrpd daughter of Don. 

106. The. ^bre^ beautiful b^Bea of the court of Arthur s 
Dyrir with the golden ooloufed hair ; Enid daughter of 
YniwI, the earl ; and Tegau Enrrron; These were the 
three e;^leqt ladi^ oC Arthur-a court. 
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J 10^<. ¥be'tiirMirlf««er Arthur^ v$h^nete tatetbiM 
chief iadlts •} that ie'«#gft^, CNieMtiryvtr doiftgliter of 
Chvytbytr a«d soil oflBt^e^awl ; (Weoliwy far 'daughter.. 
•f fiawrwyd Ceiai? ; and Chrenbwyvar daughter of 0|^« 
VaaGMTi^.' ' f -'■ ■ • ' 

1 10. The three aMcff impresses of ArMmr r tbe flm 
iffjasAarv^oo' daugUter of Heoyn of Tegytn Owyraad 
¥iitnd Tyiv7; Oa'yt da«gh(et*^f Bukair of Caervpor- 
jpitn; aiid* ludeg datighier M Avior^y the Tall of ltad«* 
QorriilaaJ '>> ••• •••"« • * ' ' ' 

111. The three chief eo«rte of Arttitrr CaeriHoa. 
ipcm 'll«k to 4}tkMA$i i CeliHrig' hi Cbrtnrall ; and* Edia- 
bai^ln llK north. Tha^e' Ai^ tike thi^ at which te 
kept ^ip «h6*tht>^ \iihxaiekiMh i VhW to to uf, QuABt^ 
mas, Easter, and WhitimQli<Mi ' ' 

/'Iliil lli^tk^ti^frc^gli^rtafoviMi^bri^^ ftrthectwt 
of Arthar ( lily^niNfl I)M sba of Elldit^ hyiM^^yn, to* 
itooMiiiMgv .aiidfle)d4y»tK^Titiriaf^a 'these three irant, 

113. The tlit^o^ b«iifpekf^df'1Jlre a^^ df Atthar; 
Dalldav, son of Cynio Cov| Tryfitan son of March, son 
of Mett€h*a» I* and llby(M#dl'8oa ttf MUrgttat, 8o& of 

Adrafi^-^: ...•. •., .:;; Vi -i'^^. .^:. /. •'••i--' • • ' 

.114. 'Aie tbreef'^eeb Wihef^oWrir oPArttnr : iGter- 
onwy soQ of Echel. of V^rMiij'M^ ;' Ck^kfth fi(m tff 
9difttlbi^<3<N)o; ViindHrVfifttti^flM df^bdbi^ That ib t# 
0iay,«hiiy ivenoprfitcd^p^sMe^hig ftieMtUr jr aM 'Aorbiaion^' 
bac notwitktmfdiiig* tIM, \^f pM^!i^ tetAtSis^ $m 
katgHtg ltt*Arthtti^^«MH;j;jff^fa^thartb >^e^ 
i» aK hMMrand dtgMijf a atad Vhty Webt by ^ ^aai^: 
of^th6=f(hrw3o8thtil|:m' "'-•'"• '^ •'• ^''''""^y' '''' 

115. The three' >g«»M«iiMtliii^^d«iil^ii^ ot Aiihw's 
court : Oiralchmai son of 6iryar ; Drudwaa ioa of 
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^y| i Urt j tiitt iBlKrW Bon of Madogp, ran of tJtbur, 
^Vbcfy^^ri^^ fbe-wiiMt^of M the wise of t1ie)r time; and 
'tto-Mr-md gentleraaftiy waii thetr depdrtnient, and so 
-tt^UiSfioiifl and dbquebtin dl thefir addresses, that nO 
^OM'could refuj^eto grant tfaem what thc^ desired. 
. IVS. The ^liree wise ^bnnselling kirights of Arthw'b 
^Mrtr'C^oo sM cffCtydno Elddln; Arawti kon of 
iSfbyhttAk-, and LlywuriftHen; son of CItdir Lydanwyn* 
Prosperity always Mfowed thdr counsels. If they were 
MMsded to, and mi^fMrtUne Imppeiied -wherever their 
«IICMis«]s were ttCrgfeieted.^ ' . ( - 

liy. The three Joit aiSpeb^g krights of Artinir*k 
«Mrt'; Ilias''Soii of the pribce of Llyrhiyn ; Cadawg son 
#f Chrnlliw the warrior ; and Padrogyt the spear-sptin- 
terer, son of the king of India. '' The dispositions of 
Mie^e were to defend all feeble oties, orphans, widows^ 
Mrgins, and all who had pla(;ed themiselves under the 
protection of God and his tranquility, and all the poor 
find weak, without exception, and to save them from 
^rMenee, injury add oppression : — Bias, by the common 
law; Padrogyl, by the law of arms; and Cadawg, by 
Ih^ law of the ehorch and the ordinances of God* And 
ihey aefed deither from respect, nor fear, nor from 1o ve, 
ttor* hatred, nor flrom passion, nor from complaisance, 
kiolp flH)m anger, nor from mercy of ahy kind, but only 
because it was just and right, according to the law of 
God, tht nature of goodness, and the demands of 
justice. ', 

118; Tb^ *three khigly knights i)f Arthur's court: 
Morgtitf the greatty-cotlrteoos son of Adras ; Medrawd 
son 4»f Llew, son of^Cynvarch; and Howel son of 
Emyr of Armorica. It was their disposition to be so 
placid, and mild, «od pure in tbeir discourse, that it 
was difficult for any person to refuse what they wanted. 



v.llQ. The three lovdyliLDigbtSiof Aii^w?8 ooprt^.fte 
besi towards every guest a;id ptraqger, ,apd th^ - wao0 
liberal of their gifts and kin^ne^s • Givfalchmai ^8qq, ff 
Gwyar.; Gar wy son of Gei<a|Qt»j5qB. of ^J^U-bio.; ai|4 
Cadeir the adopted son of S^ ifbiii Sa^dai. .AndnooD^ 
could be .deoied what he soi^gbt (rop^, tbegr. jeoiiri^^ 
jand ao great was their gepero9itj,^^ai:d^.ev^per]^Eif^ 
Ibat what tbey gMi^ wasthesaineasif afrkfid had 
ob^iued it on accouot of j*ef4 frieii4sbip« . 
. 190* The three privileged k^bts of Artbiiir> cpoit^ 
Eithew 80D of GwrgawD ; CQli^^dmwg son of Gwyi|^ 
and Geraint the Tall^son of Cympoianoii the aged, Hbey 
were plebeiaps, and the S0Q8 of .vj^fsals ; but t^irwerd 
and their disposition for hoaesty, urhvtnity^ geDtieoep^ 
wisdon^ bravery^'justif^, m^reyi and every p^ijiis^ 
wprtby. qualUy and 8fiiew:e, either in peacye, ^ lAiiBiaiv 
were so good^ that the court of Arthur- wid its prjivilegni 
.were free for them. ... 

. J21t The three knights, of Arthaf*s conrt^who guMAe4 
tbe Greal*: Cfidawg.sonof GwynUiw;,'|lUttd the.saUned 
bnight; and Percdursonpf Evrawg..* 

)22. The three contitual kaights of Aribur's .court i 
Cadawg.son of Gwyqlliw ; Illtud the knight ; and Bwrt 
son.of Bwrt king.of Llychlyn. That is, not one of.tbem 
woi^4 cfinmtt a carpal sin^ nor would they form any 
matrimonial copnection, nor bave any icopneotions with 
•women, but chose to live as bacltelors and to conduct 
themselves by the law of God and the Christian futb. ' 

12a, The three vain bards of the Isle of Britaip : tbe 
first was Arthur ; the second wa^ Cad wallawn sop, of 
Cad van ; and the third was Rhyhaw4 tM adopted sou. of 
Morgapt of Glamorgan. 

^ A cetebrnted hookotttorik^, BnppMcll to H IiPas,#mce lo^t 
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'''^134! The three goIJden stloe- wearers of the ble of 
llritaiti : (^afiwtdlawn son of Belf, w&eA fae'^Srent into 
CrAseany to lobtinn Rur the daughter of My^aefa the 
tfWarf, who had been taken there 'clabde^inely tatlre 

empSeror Ciesar, by a person called Mwrehan the lliic^^ 

• • • * 

king of that country, and the 'friend- of Jnllas' Casai^; 
and Ca»iva]lawn brought - h^r back to the fele of Brt- 
tain. Second, Manawydan son df Llyr Llediaitk, 'whieh 
he went as fbr ad. Dtred imposing restrictions. THirdy 
Llew Llaw Gyfes, when he*#ent wilil> Gwydton son 
of Don, seeking a name and purpose of Riannon his 
mother; 

125. The three chief Christian bards of the Isle of 
Britain : Merddin, bard of Ambrosius ; Taliesin, chief 
of the bards ; and Merddin, son of Madawg Morvryn. 

126. The three royal domains which were established 
by Rbodri the Great in Cambria : the first is Dinevor; 
the second Aberfraw ; and the third Mathravael, In 
each of these three domains there is a prince wearing 
a diadem ; and the oldest of thetfe three princes, which- 
ever of them it might be, is to be sovereign ; that is^ 
king of all Cambria. The other two must be obedient 
to his commands, and his command is imperative upon 
each of them. He is also chief of law and of eldership 
in every collective convention and in every movement 
of the country and the tribe. 



CONCLUDING REMJHK. 

Besides the text, from which the preceding historical 
triads are translated, there' are' two other copies printed 
in tha- Arehaitlogy^^dHteiag'^Mnf cfacb^ 0^ some 
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tbiogB of minor Importance* Each of ^c eopiet who 
abpoods with v^rioiM readiogs, vhidi mark their aali- 
(qjuiijs and prove that they arettotthe produotioa of 
any modem forger. To the English reader^ seTeral of 
them will appear mysteriona and iooxplicabie. Some 
of them are really inexplainall^le, bepaiiae tboy irefar m 
traditions and custom* no longer koowo^ but the rest 
are capable of a most satisfactory iUastratioo ; bat the 
prescribed limits of this pabiicatioiK preelode the possi- 
bilit^r of doing jnsMoe to the s^liiect. 
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